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ilxsY  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the  prospect  of 
having  memoirs  written  of  the  lives  of  a  number  of  the 
departed  Fathers  and  Leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Morison, 
Rev.  Peter  Mather,  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  sen.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bathgate — and  instead  of  having  a 
separate  volume  devoted  to  each  of  the  aforementioned  and 
others,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  best  method  would  be 
to  deal  with  all  the  biographies  in  one  volume,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  all  the  deceased 
TiiinLsters  of  the  denomination. 

In  giving  effect  to  the  above  suggestion,  this  volume,  it 
i>  hoped,  will  form  a  lasting  and  a  becoming  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  lamented  and  dearly  beloved  departed 
Fathers  and  Brethren  of  the  ministry,  men  who  sacrificed 
iiiuch  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  and  of  conscience. 

The  various  biographies  are  each  written  by  different 
ministers  or  members  of  the  denomination,  and  of  course 
it  is  understood  that  the  respective  writers  arc  responsible 
each   for   his .  own   contribution    alone,   and    not   for    those 


PREFACE. 


of  others.      The  name  of   each   writer  is  attached   to   the 
respective  sketch. 

The  compilers  hope  that  the  pleasant  task  of  giving  an 
account  of  their  deceased  companions  in  gospel  work,  which 
has  been  to  them  literary  labours  of  love,  may  be  appreciated 
by  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  the  volume  may 
find  a  ready  and  cordial  welcome. 
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THE  BEV.  EGBERT  MORISON. 


"I  CT  filter  was  s  sUIwati  man.  He  was  in  every  respect 
JjJ.  l^if!^  Sianidii^  in  his  stockingB,  he  was  an  inch-and- 
ft^ialf  iDorc  than  six  feet  tall.  The  ot^er  dimensioiiB  were  pro- 
poartaooal.  Hts  head  wa:^  lai'gc^,  and  rather  domed  than  square. 
All  his  features  were  large.  Only  his  hands  and  feet  were 
smalL  He  was  fair-hajred,  and  of  a  mddy  coonteiUBce.  His 
preseoe^  was  commanding.  It  was  a  common  saying  omon^ 
the  oountrj-  women  round  about,  "  He's  a  brmo  man,  Mr.  Mori- 
son"  Ahont  fifteen  years  ^o,  I  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  an  elderly  lady,  who,  without  meaning  to  be  rude  or 
nncomplimentiuy  to  myself,  said  to  me,  as  in  surprise,  "  Are 
you  the  son  of  Mr.  Morison  of  Bathgate  ?  He  was  my  minis- 
ter lang  syne,  and  a  braw  man  he  was.  Ye're  no  like  him  at 
a'."  She  spoke  the  truth ;  for  no  one  could  say  of  my  father 
that  "In  person  he  was  weak"  or  "contemptible." 

There  was  inherent  in  my  father's  mind  a  peculiar  moral 
characteristic,  that  very  naturally  consorted  with  the  strength 
and  largeness  of  his  physical  frame.  He  was  always,  and  in 
all  circnmstances  and  emei^ences,  tinthovi  fear.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  that  it  was  not  by  consciousness  that  he  knew 
what /ear  is.  He  knew  it  by  its  symptoms,  as  manifested  in 
othera.  He  never,  on  any  occasion,  lost  his  self-possession  I 
remember  that,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was, 
in  the  circle  in  which  we  were  moving  quite  a  fureur  of  in- 
terest in  working  out  appropriate  anagrams  of  proper  names. 
Uy  father  and  I,  along  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the  accomplished 
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parish  schoolmaster,  were  one  evening  engaged  in  this  amuse- 
ment, when  my  father,  among  some  less  successful  hits,  worked 
out  of  the  letters  of  his  name,  Mob-ia-no-terror,  It  was  hailed 
hy  Mr.  Taylor  as  a  singular  felicity,  the  more  especially  as  my 
father  had,  about  that  time,  been  facing  undauntedly  some 
stormy  political  meetings,,  in  which  he  took  the  unpopular 
side,  and  pleaded  strenuously  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. 

A  short  time  after  that,  I  had  a  different  kind  of  evidence 
of  my  father's  fearlessness,  that  profoundly  impressed  my 
youthful  mind.  He  was,  on  a  certain  summer  day,  engaged  in 
pastoral  "visitation,"  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  home.  He 
took  me  with  him.  We  visited  the  homes  of  several  sick  folk. 
Then  there  was  quite  a  Icurge  congregation  assembled  in  the 
spacious  kitchen  of  an  antique  farm-house,  where  the  fire- 
place was  located  near  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  chinmey  of  immense  proportions.  Every 
''coigne  of  Vantage"  was  occupied  for  the  service.  My  father, 
seated  in  the  great  arm-chair,  conducted  devotions,  and  then 
put  some  question  of  the  Sh<yii:er  Catechism  to  every  person 
present,  very  young  children  alone  being  exempted.  When 
the  subject  that  was  treated  of  in  the  answer  happened  to 
have  some  feature  of  special  significance,  my  father  broke  it 
down  analytically  into  its  component  parts,  putting,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  many  an  extemporaneous  question,  which  would 
sometimes  give  occasion  to  animated  theological  dissertation,  or 
to  eager  discussion.  After  the  kitchen  service  was  reverently 
concluded,  there  was,  I  remember,  a  feast  of  curds  and  cream, 
with  abundance  of  other  good  cheer.  By  and  by,  we  left  the 
hospitable  home. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening;  and,  for  variety,  as  well  as  to 
shorten  the  road,  we  resolved  to  cross  an  extensive  field. 
We  got  into  it,  and  advanced  a  long  way  through  it,  when 
my  young  eyes  descried  a  solitary  bull  in  the  distance. 
Scarcely  had  I  drawn  my  father's  attention  to  it,  ere  it 
scented  our  presence,  or  otherwise  got  note  of  us.  Erecting 
its  head,  and  then,  by  and  by,  its  tail  too,  it  came  running 
towards  us,  bellowing  hoarsely.  Escape  by  flight  would  have 
been  impossible ;  we  were  beyond  the  middle  of  the  field ;  but 
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my  father  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  flight.  He  picked 
ap  some  stones,  and  said  to  me, ''  James,  take  your  cap,  and 
gather  as  many  stones,  like  this  one,  as  you  can"  I  did  not 
need  to  be  twice  told ;  and  by  the  side  of  my  father  I  did  not 
feel  alann.  The  excited  brute  was  rapidly  making  up  to  us. 
But  at  length  it  stood  still  for  a  few  moments  and  surveyed 
us.  Then  holding  its  head  downward,  with  its  tail  curvi- 
liniarly  extended  upward,  it  tore  up  the  sods  with  its  horns, 
and,  uttering  a  malignant  nunble,  hastened  forward.  My 
father  did  not  waver  or  stand  still.  He  went  steadily  on,  and 
as  soon  as  the  infuriated  beast  was  within  reach,  he  threw  at 
it  a  stone  with  admirable  precisipn  It  took  efiect ;  I  heard 
the  rattle  on  the  animal's  bones.  Stone  succeeded  stone  with 
great  rapidity  and  great  force.  They  seemed  all  to  take  efiect. 
I  heard,  and  still  hear,  the  rattles  and  the  thuds.  Giving  my 
capful  of  ammunition  to  my  father,  I  gathered  more.  The 
bull  at  length  stood  still,  "punished"  about  the  head.  It  hesi- 
tated. But  my  father,  on  his  side,  never  slackened  in  his 
artillery,  till  at  length  the  fierce  brute  was  subdued,  turned 
aside  muttering,  and  walked  slowly  away.  If  my  father  had 
not  been  fearless,  and  stalwart  too,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  serious. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  feature  of  fearlessness  in  my 
fathers  character  may  have  had  some  intimate  connection 
with  a  rather  remarkable  power  which,  while  in  the  prime 
of  his  vigour,  he  instinctively  wielded.  He  had  undefinable 
moral  control  over  such  as  were  subject  to  hallucinations,  or 
felt  tendencies  to  homicidal  or  suicidal  violence.  Many  gentle- 
men got  benefit  from  contact  with  him,  and  several  strange 
friendships  with  distinguished  individuals  were  the  result. 
The  same  idiosyncrasy  led  him  into  prolonged  intimacy  with 
some  celebrated  physicians,  inclusive  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  physician  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians. 

My  father  was  bom  at  Mill  of  Garvoch,  in  the  parish  of 
Dunning,  Perthshire,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1782.  It  was  a 
farm-home  in  which  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  out  on  the 
world.  By  and  by  this  farm  was  exchanged  for  a  larger  one, 
called  Masterfield,  not  far  from  Dunning ;  and  there  my  father 
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grew  up  amid  abundance  of  pure  air  and  fresh  milk,  and  other 
farm-house  dainties.  Bb  soon  made  himself  useful  to  my 
grandfather,  James  Morison,  and  grew  apace,  developing  day 
by  day  into  more  pronounced  largeness,  outward  and  inward. 
The  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  readiness  of  his  rhetoric, 
especially  in  debate,  and  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  his  memory, 
gave  him  in  the  home,  as  in  surrounding  circles,  a  position  of 
mental  superiority,  that  even  eclipsed  his  pre-eminence  as  a 
skilful  worker  in  every  kind  of  farming  operation.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  though  he  grew  up  into  the  assumption  that 
the  farm  was  the  sphere  of  his  mission,  yet  many  could  not 
help  entertaining  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
pity  that  his  talents  should  not  be  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  This  idea,  when  once  it  got  wings, 
fluttered  both  within  and  around  the  home,  as  also  over  the 
church  at  Dalreoch,  till  at  length  both  father  and  mother  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  encourage  their  gifted  son  to  proceed 
with  study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Edinburgh  University,  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty- 
two,  in  the  year  1804.  He  continued  in  the  University  till 
the  year  1809,  during  which  time  he  pursued  the  common 
curriculum  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  adding  to  the  list 
Chemistry  under  Dr.  Murray.  He  attended  the  Latin 
Classes  three  consecutive  sessions,  having  for  his  teacher 
during  the  first  two.  Professor  Hill,  and  then  Professor 
Christison  for  the  third.  He  studied  Greek  during  five 
consecutive  sessions,  enjoying  the  last  year  of  Professor 
DalzeFs  incumbency,  and  attending  Professor  Dunbar  for  the 
four  succeeding  years.  He  absorbed  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Humanity  work,  although  the  energy  of  Professor  Hill  was 
in  its  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  My  father  continued  to  the  end 
of  life  to  read,  and  likewise  to  speak,  Latin  with  facility. 
There  was  not  so  much  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Greek  Class.  It 
was  merely  rudimentary  work  that  he  had  to  perform  in  his 
first  session  under  the  veteran  Professor;  and,  for  the  four 
succeeding  sessions,  there  was  conspicuous  rudimental  imper- 
fection in  the  teacher, — the  young  Professor,  in  his  attainments, 
limping  behind  his  more  advanced  pupils.    In  Mathematics  he 
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came  under  ihe  inspiring  influence  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  then  a 
nimble-footed  stripling,  to  the  last  degree  unlike  that  "  huge 
rotundity  "  of  person  into  which  he  afterwards  distended.  In 
Logic,  he  enjoyed  exceedingly  the  prelections  of  Professor  Fin- 
layson,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with  deep  respect;  while 
something  higher  than  respect,  his  admiration,  seemed  to  be 
about  equally  divided  between  the  illustrious  Dugald  Stewart 
for  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  no  less  illustrious  John  Playi air 
for  Natural  Philosophy.  On  the  whole,  his  favourite  study 
was  Mathematics ;  and  he  would  have  shone  in  scientific  re- 
search and  analysis,  had  not  his  path  been  from  the  first  laid 
out  for  him  in  the  direction  of  the  ministry. 

Before  completing  his  University  curriculum,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Divinity  under  Professor  Paxton  in  the  autumn 
of  1807;  and  at  length  in  1811  he  was  "licensed"  to  be  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth. 

His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  Dalreoch,  his  mother 
churclL  His  second  and  third  were  preached  on  October  6th, 
1811,  in  Aberdeen,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Templeton. 
On  that  day  week  he  preached  in  Huntly  to  the  vacant 
Associate  congregation  there,  "which,"  says  he,  in  a  diary 
which  he  kept  of  his  career  as  a  probationer,  "  was  a  small 
handful  of  seemingly  not  very  opulent  people." — "  Their 
music,"  he  adds,  "  was  remarkably  tame  and  flat." — "  Many  of 
the  men  went  to  church  with  nothing  on  their  heads  but  their 
old  night-caps." — "I  could  not,"  he  continues,  "but  notice 
that  a  good  many  full-grown  yoimg  women  came  to  the 
meeting  \vith  nothing  on  their  heads,  but  only  their  hair  put 
up  with  a  comb."  He  foimd,  however,  some  accomplished 
and  delightful  people,  in  particular  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Donald, 
of  whom  he  says,  "  I  never  saw  husband  and  wife  look  upon 
one  another  with  more  kindness  and  complacency,  or  appear- 
ing more  happy  in  one  another,  or  improving  opportunities 
of  easily  and  lovingly  gratifying  each  olher  in  eveiy  part  of 
their  conduct." 

My  father  preached  again  in  Huntly  on  the  following 
Sunday  to  increased  assemblies ;  and  again  on  that  day  fort- 
night, November  10th,  and  also  on  November  l7th,  to  still 
larger  audiences.     Then  he  set  out  on  his  journey  southward 
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to  fulfil  his  second  appointment,  which  was  to  the  recently- 
formed  Associate  congregation  in  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire. 
This  place  he  reached  in  time  to  preach  on  the  1st  day  of 
December,  1811. 

There  were,  of  course,  no  trains  in  those  days;  and  even 
very  few  stage  coaches.  Hence,  like  other  probationers, 
my  father  had  to  keep  his  own  horse ;  and  all  his  journeys 
from  place  to  place  were  made  on  horseback.  He  rode  by 
easy  stages  all  the  way  from  Masterfield  to  Huntly,  and 
back  again  from  Huntly  to  Bathgate ; — a  delightful  mode  of 
journeying  in  fine  weather,  but  somewhat  trying  in  the  midst 
of  a  pitilessly  pelting  and  persistent  storm.  My  father's 
probationer-journeys  were  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there 
is  often  more  to  endure  than  to  admire. 

His  first  impressions  of  the  church  in  Bathgate  were  some- 
what mingled.  He  speaks  of  the  congregation  as  "an  assembly, 
not  numerous,  but  of  a  more  genteel  and  respectable  appear- 
ance than  the  meetings  he  had  in  general  seen  in  the  North." 
"  Yet,"  adds  he, "  I  must  say  that  their  attention  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  did  not  seem  to  be  so  great." — "  To  be  sure," 
he  continues,  "they  were  very  decent,  but  their  ardour  for 
hearing  the  gospel  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  less  polished  inhabitants  of  that  district  where  last  I 
was  preaching." 

The  Huntly  congregation  in  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  Bathgate  congregation  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, were,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  only  vacant  charges 
to  which  my  father  got  appointments ;  and  by  both  of  these 
churches  was  he  unanimously  invited  to  undertake  the  pastoral 
office.  After  considerable  hesitation  he  accepted  the  call  to 
Bathgate,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  he 
would  be  within  easy  reach  of  Edinburgh,  where,  during  his 
University  curriculum,  he  had  formed  numerous  friendships 
and  acquaintanceships.  There  would  likewise,  I  presume, 
be  another  consideration  that  would  have  its  own  peculiar 
weight.  He  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  Miss  Rollo, 
of  The  Cottage,  Lochee,  daughter  of  David  Rollo,  Esquire,  and 
the  inheritor  of  the  mental  and  moral  graces  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  enlightened  mother.    Not  unlikely  it  would  appear 
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to  the  young  couple  that  the  new  home  would  not  be  so  far 
away,  if  it  were  pitched  rather  at  Bathgate  than  at  Huntly. 

I  find,  from  the  diary,  that  my  father,  in  riding  from 
Masterfield  to  Huntly,  went  via  The  Cottage,  Lochee,  And 
again  in  returning  southward  he  came  via  Aberdeen,  Montrose, 
Arbroath,  Dundee,  and  via  The  Cottage,  Lochee.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  November  20th,  and 
stayed  till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  November  28th,.  preach- 
ing for  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Dundee,  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  some  very  strong  attraction  in  the  suburbs  of 
Dundee.  He  did  not  weary  at  The  Cottage.  I  imagine  that 
the  intimacy  culminated  in  the  year  1811.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  much-prized  copy  of  Young  s  Night  Thoughts, 
which  my  father  gave  me  in  1837.  It  is  inscribed,  "  To  Miss 
BoUo,  as  a  New-Year's  gift  and  a  token  of  esteem  from  Robert 
Morison.''  Then  the  date  is  given,  1811 ;  and  a  quotation  is 
added,  which  would  come  powerfully  home  to  his  own  ex- 
perience, "  We  take  no  note  of  time  but  by  its  loss."  I  have 
likewise  in  my  possession  a  small,  circular,  and  exquisite  piece 
of  lady  s  work,  very  delicately  wrought,  and  intended  to  be  a 
gentleman's  keepsake,  to  be  carried  about  in  the  case  of  his 
watch-  On  the  top  is  the  word  "  Union."  Then  follows  my 
fathers  name,  with  a  peculiarly  overflowing  designation, — 
"  R  Moiison,  my  time  Love  and  Beloved ;"  a7id  at  the  bottora 
is  tfie  cUite,  1811.  My  father  carefully  preserved  this  precious 
keepsake  while  he  lived,  and  since  his  death  it  has  been  in 
my  keeping,  and  is  all  the  more  tenderly  guarded  and  regarded 
that  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  my  mother. 

My  father  was  ordained  in  Bathgate  to  the  oflSce  of  the 
Christian  ministry  on  the  2nd  day  of  June,  1812.  He  was 
married  to  Jessie  Rollo  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1813. 
Their  family  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  one  son  between 
the  two.  My  mother  died  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1822,  and 
my  father  mourned  for  her  till  the  year  1855,  when  he  passed 
up  to  stand  by  her  side  in  the  presence  of  their  common  Lord. 

His  pastorate  in  Bathgate  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
distinguished  success.  He  had  indeed  no  rival  in  the  place 
for  readiness  of  speech  and  masterliness  of  debate.  Nor  had 
he  any  rival  in  classics  or  mathematics.    No  one  in  the  locality 
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but  himself  could  converse  with  educated  foreigners,  or  even 
give  an  extemporaneous  address  to  the  townspeople.  But 
there  was  a  matter  of  secret  history  connected  with  the  con- 
gregation, of  which  my  father  was  the  innocent  victim.  The 
result  was  for  years  a  secret  blight  on  his  ministry.  My 
father  endured  the  trial  But  he  did  more — he  resented  it. 
His  spirit  was  somewhat  stout,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently bend.  Probably  had  he  obtained  a  different  view  of 
life,  and  life's  responsibilities,  he  would,  to  a  greater  degree  at 
least,  have  subjected  himself  to  a  yoke  of  self-restraint  and 
self-denial.  The  congregation  grew  rapidly  at  first ;  but  the 
blight  soon  took  effect,  and  there  was  thenceforward  struggle 
all  along. 

Then  it  must  be  admitted  that  my  father's  theology  was 
not  much  fitted  to  attract  and  win.  He  was  never  till  late  in 
life  a  theological  investigator.  The  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  pure  and  simple,  and  in  all  its  integrity,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  was  his  theology.  He  had  imbibed  it  in  his 
youth  without  questioning;  and  never,  in  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  till  the  year  1840,  did  he  venture  to  challenge  any 
of  its  details.  It  was  the  one  unchangeable  mould,  into  which 
the  living  ore  of  revelation  had  to  be  nm,  and  out  of  which  it 
had  to  be  lifted,  entire,  and  cold,  and  hard,  and  then  thrown 
at  the  people's  heads  and  hearts.  They  must  take  that,  and 
all  that,  and  only  that,  and  lay  it  right  over  all  their  most 
solemn  yearnings  and  throbbings,  or  else  take  their  place, 
without  any  hope  of  uncovenanted  grace,  among  the  wickedly 
unbelieving. 

I  remember  well  some  of  the  conversations  of  the  work- 
people, who  came  year  after  year  to  put  the  "glebe"  to  rights. 
I  was  a  mere  child,  and  no  one  ever  thought  that  I  would 
notice  the  discussions  that  were  carried  on.  But  year  after 
year  the  same  topics  came  up  on  the  field,  and  were  freely 
canvassed.  The  people  were  taught,  they  said,  to  believe  that 
God  had  foreordained  and  fixed  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  how- 
ever bad  it  might  be— Is  that  consistent  ?  They  were  taught 
that  men  are  unable  to  believe  the  gospel,  and  that  none  but 
the  few  elect  ever  get  the  indispensable  ability,  and  yet  all 
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the  rest  are  to  be  condemned  for  not  doing  what  they  cannot 
do— Is  that  consistent  ?  Men  are  alleged  to  be  unable,  unless 
unconditionally  elected,  to  do  any  spiritual  duty,  and  yet  they 
are  urged  to  go  home  and  pray,  just  as  if  they  really  had 
power  to  pray  effectually — ^Is  that  consistent  ?  Men  are  told 
that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  and  yet  all  men  without 
any  distinction  are  commanded  to  embrace  the  Saviour  as 
their  Saviour — ^Is  that  consistent  ?  Such  were  the  question- 
ings among  the  people.  And  my  father's  Confession  did  not 
supply  him  with  any  legitimate  pleas  for  more  self-consistent 
doctrines.  He  was  too  logical  to  leave  theology  in  the  back 
ground,  and  spend  his  energies  in  practical  exhortations  to 
the  performance  of  practical  duties.  He  boldly  uplifted  his 
theology  just  as  he  found  it  lying  in  his  Confeasio^i,  and 
brandished  it  fearlessly  in  the  face  of  his  audience.  What 
wonder  that  it  did  not  attract  ? 

Even  on  such  a  simple  subject  as  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  the 
£uth  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  (Jod,  or  to  be 
either  saved  or  sanctified,  his  views  were  for  many  years 
disappointing  and  confusing.  I  remember  vividly  that,  at 
sacramental  occasions,  when,  in  consequence  of  tent  services, 
quite  a  group  of  ministers  were  required  to  cany  on  the 
work  simultaneously  in  the  church  and  on  "The  Green/'  there 
were  often  on  the  Saturday  evenings  and  Monday  afternoons, 
discussions  on  the  nature  of  saving  faith.  It  was  quite  a 
favourite  theme  of  controversy,  and  a  theme  to  which  was 
left,  even  within  the  pale  of  the  Confession,  scope  for  diver- 
gence and  discussion.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Midcalder,  contended 
that  it  was  a  peculiar  light  that  was  flashed  in  upon  the 
min<is  of  the  elect.  My  father,  and  Mr.  Steel  of  Falkirk, 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  new 
spiritual  faculty,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  in  the  hearts 
of  the  chosen.  I  remember  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
<liscussion  on  this  subject  was  waxing  warm,  Mr.  Millar  of 
Linlithgow  struck  in  and  said, — "  Brethren,  you  are  surely 
mystifying  a  simple  subject:  the  old  woman's  definition  is  the 
best  yet, — Faith  is  just  takken*  God  at  his  wm'd"  The  other 
ministers,  inclusive  of  my  father,  laughed  derisively  at  the 
simplicity  of  such  a  notion.     Mr.  Millar,  though  a  rich  prac- 
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tical  preacher,  and  so  good  a  Hebrew  scholar  that  he  could 
read,  as  fluently  as  in  English,  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  ad 
apertu/ram,  was  not  in  the  least  metaphysical,  and  hence  his 
opinions  were  quickly  pushed  aside  as  scarcely  worthy  of 
consideration.  But,  that  being  the  case,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  people  were  only,  to  a  limited  extent,  attracted  by  my 
father's  ministrations.  These  ministrations  were  both  high 
and  dry,  except  when  he  came,  at  the  close  of  his  sermons,  to 
make  practical  application  of  his  theme.  These  practical 
applications  were  always  extempore,  and  almost  always  rich 
and  mellow  and  impressive. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  finality  which  was  ascribed  by 
my  father  to  the  theology  of  the  Weatminater  Confeaaion, 
occurred  in  the  year  1833.  That  was  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Gillespie's  Argv/ment  a  priori  for  the  Beirig  and  AUribviea 
of  God  was  published.  It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  reasoning, 
though  running  more  on  the  lines  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  than 
the  author  seemed  willing  to  acknowledge.  It  was  sent  to  my 
father  for  review.  He  undertook  the  task  in  one  of  the  reli- 
gious magazines  of  the  day ;  and  he  did  his  work  in  the  most 
original  manner  imaginable.  He  simply  set  over  against 
Mr.  GUlespie's  postulates  and  deductions  certain  atatementa  of 
the  Confeaaion  of  Faith,  assuming,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  a  priori  reasoning  in  Natural  Theology,  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  speculative  and  practical  doctrines  of  the 
Weatminater  Confeaaion  are  an  unchallengeable  touchstone 
and  test  of  philosophic  research  and  truth.  The  very  attempt, 
however,  to  work  out  such  an  inversion  of  the  laws  of  logical 
thought  showed  a  noteworthy  intellectual  intrepidity  on  the 
part  of  my  father. 

In  later  years  he  saw  clearly  enough  his  mistake  as  to  Mr. 
Gillespie's  Argument  And  he  saw  in  a  clearer  and  a  divine 
light  many  other  things  besides. 

All  along,  since  I  could  take  notice,  my  father  was  a  man  much 
given  to  prayer:  that  is,  his  thougJUa  a/nd  deairea  roae  up  to  Ood 
by  hia  own  free  wiU.  He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  ministry.  He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  him- 
self. Seldom  if  ever  had  he  inquirers  coming  to  him  with  broken 
hearts,  and  asking  what  they  shoilld  do  to  be  saved.     He  had 
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Dot  himself  experienced  that  great  ethical  change,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  can  say, — ^"Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 
The  expressions,  peace  tvith  Ood,  lively  fiope  of  the  glory  of 
Ood»  joy  of  aalvoUion,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  suggested  to 
him  subjects  that  were  to  be  discussed  and  debated  in  their 
relation  to  theology;  but  seldom  or  never  were  they  re- 
ferred to  as  indispensable  ingredients  of  Christian  experience. 
Scarcely  ever  had  he  occasion  in  preaching  to  make  use  of 
the  word  atonement.  He  spoke  often  of  Bedemption,  but 
seldom  of  Propitiation.  And  while  he  constantly  longed  to 
be  spiritually  helpful  to  his  fellow  men,  never  did  he  seem  to 
bom  with  desire  to  lead  his  hearers,  just  as  they  were,  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  bore,  and  who  bore  out  of  the  way,  the  sin 
of  the  world. 

When  his  son  began,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  the  years 
1839  and  1840,  to  work  earnestly  for  Christ  and  for  souls, 
and  when  the  word  preached  took  effect,  so  that  men  in  large 
numbers  were  awakened  as  from  slumber,  and  impelled  to 
seek  direction  as  to  what  they  raust  do  to  he  saved,  my  father 
heard,  with  a  father's  interest,  the  unexpected  and  unac- 
countable tidings,  as  communicated  in  letter  after  letter.  He 
got  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  spiritual  results ;  and  ere 
long  he  felt  an  equal  interest  in  the  spiritual  means  that  led 
to  the  results.  A  devoted  young  lady  in  his  own  congre- 
gation, Miss  Henrietta  Dick,  afterwards  Mrs.  John  Dalgleish 
of  New  Amsterdam,  and  ultimately  a  missionary  martyr, 
seemed  at  that  time  to  be  just  waiting  for  a  baptism  of  fire. 
She  speedily  obtained  it,  in  connection  with  the  northern 
movement,  and  talked  to  my  father  fervently.  The  Bible 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  they  calmly  considered  it  together. 
In  her  own  sweet  way  she  plied  him  with  the  simple  repre- 
sentations of  the  gospel,  just  as  they  are  foimd  lying  in 
profusion  on  the  page  of  inspiration,  till  at  length  under  the 
combined  influences  playing  on  his  spirit  from  around,  and 
from  afar,  and  from  above,  he  took  home  the  Philippian 
Jailor's  question  to  himself, — "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  '* 
For  days  the  question  worked  itself  into  his  heart,  and  seemed 
constantly,  as  with  a  loud  voice,  to  be  speaking  to  him  and 
for  him  ;  till,  on  a  certain  morning,  after  a  night  of  troubled 
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rest,  he  rose,  still  burdened  in  spirit,  and  undecided  as  to  his 
relation  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  redemptive  work  of  Jesus. 
All  of  a  sudden,  while  in  the  very  act  of  dressing,  the  words 
in  1  John  v.  10,  11,  flashed  before  his  eyes, — "He  that 
believeth  not  Gtod  hath  made  him  a  liar;  because  he  believeth 
not  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son.  And  this  is  the 
record,  that  Ood  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life^  and  this  life  is 
in  his  Son!*  The  words  held  themselves  up  to  him,  that  he 
might  pour  into  them  his  "  acceptation  "  and  obedience.  He 
did  accept :  he  yielded  the  obedience  of  faith.  He  saw  that 
*' eternal  life"  is  "God's  gift  to  mankind-sinners  as  such." 
He  saw  that  the  fact  of  this  gift  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  good  news  contained  in  the  divine  record.  "  Eternal  life," 
he  said  to  his  admiring  spirit,  "is  God's  gift  to  me.    It  is 
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From  that  morning  to  the  end  of  his  career  on  earth,  his 
soul  was  filled  with  a  pe€U^e  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
by  its  smiles  nor  chase  away  by  its  frowns.  The  portion  of 
Scripture  in  which  he  found  the  perennial  fountain  of  his 
peace,  was  the  very  "well  of  salvation"  at  which  the  far- 
famed  Thomas  Boston  of  Ettrick,  and  the  almost  equally 
illustrious  Ebenezer  Erskine  of  Stirling,  had  slaked  their 
spiritual  thirst. 

There  was  a  great  change  thenceforward  in  my  father's 
preaching,  and  many,  both  in  Bathgate  and  in  other  places, 
were  blesseil  by  his  ministrations.  He  made  no  secret  of  the 
spiritual  revolution  which  he  had  experienced,  and  while 
some  condemned  and  mocked,  others  believed  and  gave  God 
praise. 

A  zeal  to  win  souls  burned  thenceforward  in  my  father's 
spirit,  and  he  gladly  took  part  in  conducting  special  services 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

He  never,  indeed,  became  a  popular  preacher.  He  was  too 
argumentative  for  that,  and  too  prolix.  He  had  too  little 
ideality.  He  hail,  besides,  too  great  a  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  core  of  his  subject  He  had  to  dear  his  way  too 
elaborately,  and  to  accumulate  his  preliminaries  too  exhaus- 
iively ;  so  that,  sometimes  when  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
bad  only  got  fairly  launched,  it  was  really  time  to  drop  his 
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•ndior  and  oondndeL  Then  his  Yoioe  was  a  difficoll^.  He 
had  too  nnich  of  it.  As  his  interest  in  his  theme  advanced, 
the  voiee  generally  waxed  stonter  and  louder,  tiU  sometimes 
he  seemed  to  be  shouting  to  people  far  away  in  the  distance. 
Many  remarkaUe  occasions  of  the  kind  rise  up  before  my 
Hianofy.  When  the  Evangelical  Union  Ghnrch  in  Qalston 
was  formed,  my  father  was  there,  a  most  interested  partid- 
pant  in  the  services  of  the  occasion.  I  preached  from  a  cart 
in  a  field.  Hie  people  conld  not  be  accommodated  otherwise 
than  mider  the  bine  canopy  of  heaven.  Bat  in  the  evening 
the  remnant  of  the  assembly  met  in  a  little  "  meeting-house,** 
sbangely  extemporized  llie  partition  between  two  low- 
roofed  weavers'  shops  had  been  taken  out,  and  some  rows  of 
benches  had  been  put  in.  That  was  the  first  Evangelical 
Union  Qmrch  in  Galston.  The  pnlpit  floor  was  about  a  foot 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  area.  My  father  was  the 
pceacher.  I  remember  well  the  solemn  earnestness  that  was 
pourtrayed  in  his  noble  countenance.  His  head  almost 
tonehed  the  ceiling.  The  hair,  I  believe,  did  sometimes  touch 
as  he  expanded  into  his  full  dimensions,  and  rose  with  his 
sulject  No  matter.  He  had  a  message  to  deliver.  There 
was  room  for  only  a  very  few  benches  between  him  and  the 
door,  which  was  right  before  him.  The  houseful  of  auditors 
was  but  a  handful  of  people.  No  matter.  My  father  seemed 
soon  to  lose  sight  of  the  little  company.  Ellevating  and 
elongating  his  voice,  as  if  there  were  no  walls  around  him,  he 
seemed  to  speak  to  multitudes  stretching  far  away.  His 
voice  blew  like  a  trumpet  of  war ;  and  had  the  sound,  that 
was  that  evening  expended,  been  condensed  into  a  single  dis- 
charge in  the  sky,  men  might  have  said  that  it  thundered. 

As  the  evening  of  life  advanced,  my  father's  voice  was  toned 
down,  and  he  often  talked  with  delightful  familiarity  from 
the  pulpit.  Not  infrequently,  as  he  thus  discoursed,  would 
he  unconsciously  take  out  his  snuff-box,  tap  it,  and  assist  him- 
self out  of  its  contents,  and  proceed,  not  seeming  to  be  aware 
that  he  had  in  any  way  retarded,  or  otherwise  complicated 
the  proceedings. 

When  his  son  had  to  suffer,  ecclesiastically,  because  with 
young,  fresh  zeal  he  proclaimed  that  Christ  gave  himself  "  a 
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ransom  for  all/'  and  "  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  and  that 
the  guiltiest  of  the  guilty,  without  exception,  are  welcome,  on 
hearing  the  glad  tidings,  to  "  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory,"  my  father,  fully  convinced  of  the  conscientious- 
ness of  his  son,  and  the  soundness  of  his  views,  took  his 
position  immovably  by  his  side.  Ere  long,  consequently,  the 
cross,  which  the  son  had  been  compelled  to  bear,  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  father  also.  The  crucifixion  was  in  some  measure 
public ;  but  God  enabled  us  to  bury  the  sorrow  in  the  secret 
depths  of  our  feelings. 

After  a  few  more  years,  spent  in  frequent  and  fragrant 
"works  of  faith"  and  "labours  of  love,"  in  the  church  at 
Bathgate  and  elsewhere,  my  father  rapidly  "  aged."  Like  a 
worn  and  wearied  pUgrim,  battered  by  "storm  and  wind  and 
tide,"  he  looked  in  advance  along  the  few  remaining  stages  of 
life's  journey,  and  then  his  eye  turned  aloft,  and  looked  wist- 
fully for  the  better  country, "  even  the  heavenly."  He  thought 
with  ever  increasing  intent  of  "  the  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions," "whose  Builder  and  Architect  is  God."  He  often 
longed  to  depart  and  to  be  "  with  Jesus." 

By  and  by  the  end  drew  nigh.  For  a  brief  space  he  was  a 
prisoner  to  his  bed,  and  a  veil  seemed  to  shut  out  from  his 
view  almost  entirely  things  seen  and  temporal.  The  veil 
deepened  in  density,  till  suddenly,  and  just  before  the  spirit's 
ascent,  it  rolled  up  before  his  wondering  eyes,  so  that  he  knew 
my  aunt,  who  was  waiting  on  him,  and  the  rest  who  were 
around  him.  He  asked  for  "James";  but  "James  "was  far 
away  in  the  south  of  Europe  in  quest  of  his  own  health,  which 
had  been  seriously  impaired,  and  still  farther  threatened.  My 
father  expired  peacefully  in  his  library-room,  in  the  full 
assurance  at  once  of  understanding,  and  of  faith,  and  of  hope, 
on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1855.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  graveyard  that  is  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  His  epitaph 
is  there,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

My  father  all  along  his  ministry  wielded  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  He  wrote  largely  for  various  religious  magazines. 
After  his  great  change  he  published  several  doctrinal  pam- 
phlets, and  continued  his  old  habit  of  contributing  articles  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.    Among  his  pamphlets 
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the  aUeet  was  Yds  Review  of  StaterMnt  ofPrvndples,  and  the 
moei  valiiable  was  his  treatise  entitled  Difficulties  con/nected 
foUk  the  Doctrine  of  a  Limited  AtoriemenL  This  latter 
bfoekmre  was  published  in  the  year  1841.  The  other  appeared 
in  the  foDowii^  year.  Both  works  were  seasonable  at  the 
time  of  pablieation,  and,  together  with  his  numerous  oon- 
tnbuticnis  to  the  little  magazine  called  the  Day  Star,  were 
mudi  and  widely  appreciated.  His  best  works,  however, 
were  written  without  pen  and  ink  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
a  futhful  little  band  ci  disciples,  who  adorned  the  doctrine 
whidi  they  learned  from  his  lips. 

James  Mobison,  D.D. 
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THE  writer  of  the  foUowing  memorials  had  the  pleasure 
ami  the  benefit  of  dose  intimacy  with  the  subject  of 
thoiu.  during  several  years  at  Lochhead,  Aberdeen.  He  can 
thorofort)  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  leading 
OYt>nts  of  these  years.  The  information  to  be  put  upon  record 
ivgarilii\g  his  early  jrears,  and  last  days  and  hours,  has  been 
obtaiuiHl  from  sources  that  exclude  lialnlity  to  inaccuracy, 
n^  KUlor  was  lx>rn  on  the  &rm  of  Binniehill,  Parish  of  West 
iVIdor,  on  the  1 0th  July,  1826;  and  died  in  Edinburgh,  on 
tho  Sl)Ui  Juiu\  1S%>7.  I£s  chief  employment  in  his  youth  was 
luaiwia)  lalxnir  in  the  field  and  the  farm>yard.  When  grown 
to  iuiu\*}*  tvHtato.  he  was  tall  broad-shouldered,  and  altogether 
w^vll  built  He  eiyoyeil  vigorous  health,  and  was  noted  for 
\\\h  l»r\>«it  uiuj*inilar  p^^wer;  took  his  part  in  the  ordinary 
|IHUUVH»  k\\\\V  \\\  inmutH^tion  with  phj-sical  vigour,  and  no  doubt 
HiHHvMv  i^^  iH\UJ*tH|Ueuoi^  of  it,  he  became  possessed — as  his 
Hh«»r  l\l»tovy   Hlu^wtnl — irf  great  mental  power,  energy,  and 

ll|>  to  {\\\^  tiiue  ho  indicateil  no  concern  about  spiritual 
IhlUH**  11'^  rt^Utiou  to  thorn  was  moi^  negative  than  posi- 
Mn»i  I'util  shortly  U^for^^  his  conversion,  when  at  any  time 
mioliou  U\  l\Y  »  lu^H^  rt^lntivo,  that  Kn^xi  him  tenderly,  and  felt 
\\\\\\\\\  l\»v  \\\\\\,  ho  ilul  not  s^vm  to  take  otTence,  or  indicate  a 
»IIm|iomI(  lou  loopjHvso  what  was  gvxxl  but  rather  treated  the  con- 
\\\\\  w\  \\\  \  ho  n\\\\\  with  jj\HHl'humouro^l  inditlerence.  While  resid- 
\\\\\  hoHV  U\  ICiUnh\u>jh.  ho  ciuuo  in  fnH|Uontly  to  take  tea  with 
H  uiuoh  Ion  oil  nintov  aiul  hor  huslxwul  on  Sabl^th  afternoons. 
TIm*^  snoio  \\\  tho  tiiuo  ^xmrnvt^nl  with  a  Oalvinistic  Church  in 
Mm»  I'll  V  I  l»Ht  w  hl^u  tho  thou  .s^^'CalUxl  "new  view  preaching"  was 
MHMUMmMihuI  \\\  {\\\^  WntotUH^  K\HMus,aKnit  the  end  of  1S45,  the 
iV  fio^jMoutl^N  ttttoiuhnl  thoiv im  tho  Sabl^th  evenings.    She 
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endeavoured  to  persuade  her  brother  to  accompany  her,  but, 
for  a  time  in  vain.  At  length,  in  response  to  a  very  earnest 
invitation,  he  went  along  with  her,  little  anticipating  what  the 
result  to  himself  would  be.  The  blind  are  often  led  by  a  way 
that  they  know  not,  and  in  paths  that  they  have  not  trod  It 
happened  that  the  preacher  for  that  evening  was  the  late  Rev. 
Fergus  Ferguson,  of  Aberdeen,  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
of  Montrose  Street  E.U.  Church,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Fei^uson  dealt 
in  his  specially  pointed  way  with  the  sinner's  guilt  and  danger, 
and  spoke,  as  he  never  failed  on  such  occasions  to  do,  of  salva- 
tion through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Dr.  Elder  was  impressed 
as  he  little  counted  upon  being  when  he  saw  the  preacher 
eome  upon  the  platform.  He  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
a  sinner  ready  to  perish,  and  all  his  light-heartedness  was 
gone ;  but  he  left  the  room  a  stranger  to  gospel  peace.  His 
sister  was  made  well  aware  by  his  changed  appearance  that 
he  was  no  longer  indifferent,  but  they  parted  with  little  said 
on  either  side. 

Evangelistic  services  were  continued  throughout  the  week. 
Dr.  EUder  attended  each  night,  but  unknown  to  his  sister. 
Although  his  deep  concern  continued,  he  still  remained  a 
stranger  to  Christ.  On  the  next  Sabbath,  he  attended  at  the 
Waterloo  Rooms,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  by  the  after- 
n<x)n,  he  felt  so  alarmed  and  bewildered  about  the  state  of  his 
>oul  that  he  could  take  rest  nowhere,  did  not  visit  his  sister 
as  usual,  but  wandered  out  towai'ds  the  coimtry,  saying  to 
hiniiielf  that  he  must  decide  for  salvation  now,  or  he  might 
never  have  another  chance.  In  the  course  of  his  musings, 
there  came  before  his  mind  the  text,  "God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  He  saw 
in  that  text,  then,  what  he  had  never  seen  before — ^a  Saviour 
for  himself!  He  said  to  himself,  "That  takes  me  in;  that 
means  m6."  He  felt  drawn  near  to  God,  was  able  to  rejoice 
in  Christ,  and  ready  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  him 
who  had  loved  him  and  given  himself  for  him.  That  text 
seems  to  have  been  specially  held  fast  by  him  ever  after  as 
a  Ufe-portion.  One  of  his  few  manuscript  sermons  that  are 
now  in  existence  show  how  intent  he  was  on  presenting  it  to  the 
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minds  of  sinners  destitute  of  peace  as  it  had  been  presented  to 
his  own  mind.  When,  after  some  time,  he  made  his  way  to 
his  sister's  house,  the  change  in  his  countenance  told  unmis- 
takeably  of  a  change  of  heart ;  it  was  radiant  with  joy  and 
a  calm  sweetness.  Before  any  change  was  expressed  by  words, 
his  sister  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  become  a  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.  She  remarked  that  he  had  been  late  in  coming ;  that 
tea  was  past.  He  responded,  "  Never  mind  about  tea,  I  have 
found  a  Saviour."  From  that  day  his  life  was  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  his  Saviour.  His  heart  became  set  upon  serving 
him  in  the  gospel  ministry.  There  were  most  serious  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  but  they  were  heroically  and  hopefully  en- 
countered. He  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a  full  course  of 
University  and  Theological  Hall  study ;  but  he  had  not  at  the 
time  the  means  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses.  Rela- 
tives who  could  have  aided  him  would  not;  his  purpose  to 
obtain  a  classical  education  was  considered  little  better  than 
a  craze,  and  they  were  scandalised  by  his  avowal  of  what  they 
deemed  most  dangerous  heresy.  Other  relatives,  who  gladly 
would  have  helped  him  to  any  required  extent,  had  at  the 
time  but  little  in  their  power ;  he,  consequently,  felt  that,  im- 
der  God,  he  must  depend  upon  himself,  and  he  resolved  to  at 
least  deserve  to  succeed.  He  had  "  dared  to  have  a  purpose 
firm,  and  dared  to  make  it  known."  His  plan  was  to  work 
hard  in  the  field  in  summer,  and  save  from  his  wages  what 
money  he  could  to  defray  college  expenses  in  winter.  He  went 
through  full  courses  of  study  creditably  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity and  the  E.U.  Theological  Hall,  Glasgow;  but  the  struggle 
was  a  hard  one,  and  told  sensibly  upon  his  physical  health. 
Neither  College  nor  Theological  Hall  at  that  time  included 
any  provision  for  teaching  the  laws  of  health  ;  while  slowly, 
because  of  lack  of  such  teaching,  many  of  the  best  students 
throughout  the  kingdom,  from  year  to  year,  became  the  prey 
of  fatal  disease,  while  consequently,  so  far  as  benefit  for  this 
world  is  concerned,  all  the  other  teaching  they  enjoyed  counted 
for  nothing.  In  Dr.  Elder's  case,  overdoing  and  exposure 
brought  on  serious  illness,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
friends  began  to  fear  that  the  end  was  very  near,  although 
there  remained  still  considerable  muscular  vigour  and  indo- 
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mitable  will  in  the  direction  of  labour  for  the  promotion  of 
the  canse  of  Christ. 

About  this  time  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  hydro- 
pathic system,  advocated  and  expounded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Chrigtian    News,   and   various   other    publications.      When 
other  remedies  were  seemingly  failing,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  trial  of  hydropathy  at  the  then  Lochhead  Establishment, 
near  Aberdeen.     His  friends  became  much  opposed  to  this. 
When  he  made  known  his  intention  to  his  sister,  she  said  she 
did  not  think  he  would  live  to  reach  the  end  of  such  a  journey. 
This  was  backed  up  by  the  influence  of  a  medical  attendant, 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  certain  death  would  be  the 
result  of  having  recourse  to  hydropathic  treatment.     But  he 
would  not  be  persuaded,  and  anxious  friends  had  to  yield. 
AD  who  saw  him  on  his  arrival  at  Lochhead,  were  struck 
with  his  pale,  death-like  appearance,  and  before  any  hydro- 
pathic treatment  was   entered  upon,   extensive  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  took  place,  leaving  him  much  prostrated.     He 
still  decided  to  remain  in  the  establishment,  and  to  have  put 
to  the  test  whether  hydropathy  could  do  anything  for  him. 
He  ere  long  became  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about 
with  freedom,  and  enjoy  life.     Still  full  of  hope,  he  after  some 
time  ventured  to  preach,  with  no  bad  results  except  marked 
imlications   of   weakness   of  chest.     Although   subsequently 
feeling  a  gradual  increase  of  strength,  it  became  doubtful 
whether  the  state  of  his  lungs  would  ever  allow  of  much 
public  speaking,  and  he  resolved  to  study  medicine,  encouraged 
by  the  persuasion  that,  as  a  medical  practitioner,  he  would 
have  many  opportunities  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  to  the  physical  necessities  of  those  who  might  place 
themselves  under  his  charge,  while  he  could  also  preach  and 
teach  Jesus  Christ  more  publicly,  as  far  as  strength  would 
allow.     It  was  no  li^ht  matter  for  one  in  his  state  of  health 
and  at  his  time  of  life  to  go  through  a  course  of  medical 
studies,   but   it  was  not   in   his  nature   to   be   deterred   bv 
difficulties  when  they  had  to  be  encountered  in  the  prosecu- 
tion  of   a   good   and   cherished   object.     He   prosecuted  the 
studies  successfully  during  the  required  four  years,  at  Mari- 
schal  College   and  University,  Aberdeen,  and  obtained   the 
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degree  of  M.D.  with  the  esteem  of  his  teachers  and  fel- 
low students.  Thinking  that  removal  to  a  warmer  climate 
might  be  of  advantage,  and  that  benefit  might  be  expected 
from  the  sea  voyage,  he  obtained  a  medical  appointment  in 
the  "  John  Bell,"  and  sailed  for  Hobart  Town.  But  not  feel- 
ing much  benefited  by  a  short  residence  there,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  return  to  his  native  land  by  the  same  vessel,  and 
came  again  to  Lochhead  with  his  health  but  slightly  if  at  all 
confirmed.  He  was  offered  a  medical  appointment  at  Loch- 
head, where  his  great  worth  was  well  known,  but  thought  it 
advisable  to  remove  ere  long  to  Eldinburgh,  where  he  did  not 
long  survive. 

Although  it  soon  became  apparent  to  his  friends  that 
his  end  was  drawing  near,  he  was  himself  for  a  time 
very  reluctant  to  think  that  it  could  be  so.  This  was 
not  from  any  fear  of  death,  but  his  mind  had  for  long  been 
intently  set  upon  a  life  of  usefulness.  He  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  qualifications  for  this.  He  had  sustained  an 
almost  continual  struggle  for  about  ten  years,  and  could  not 
easily  give  up  what  had  been  so  long  an  object  of  desire  and 
hope  and  strenuous  effort.  When  first  told  that  his  medical 
attendant,  a  man  of  very  large  experience,  had  given  up  hope, 
he  said  it  was  hard,  very  hard,  to  be  disappointed  after  the 
long  struggle  he  had  made,  to  be  laid  aside  just  when  he  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree.  But  all  depression  on  this 
account  passed  away  as  he  drew  nearer  to  his  heavenly  home. 
Shortly  before  the  end  he  called  attention  to  his  brawny  arm 
and  general  muscular  development  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  dying  very  soon;  but  when,  after  an  early  visit  on 
a  day  soon  after  by  the  medical  attendant,  he  was  told  that 
he  had  said,  if  sinking  went  on  as  it  was  doing,  he  would  be 
in  another  world  before  the  sun  went  down,  very  undemon- 
strative as  he  naturally  was,  he  literally  shouted  for  joy — 
which  was  followed  by  such  remarks  as,  he,  a  poor  worm, 
lying  helplessly  here,  and  to  be  in  glory  with  Jesus  before  the 
sun  was  down!  His  voice  had  previously  become  so  weak 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  utter  a  few  words  in  succession, 
but  on  that  day  he  spoke  for  two  hours  with  strong  voice, 
iLlmnflt  continuously,  the  prevailing  themes  being  the  love  of 
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the  blessed  Savionr,  and  the  glory  and  purity  of  Grod.  At  one 
time  he  said  he  saw  all  the  sins  of  his  past  life  fully  in  view — 
saw  ihem  as  dear  as  noonday,  and  that  they  were  enough  to 
sink  him  to  the  lowest  hell,  but,  to  the  great  relief  of  those 
who  were  beside,  he  soon  added,  "  but  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus — ^here  it  is — ^has  covered  them  all,  never  more  to  be 
seen,  never  more  to  be  heard  of."  He  urg€4  his  sister  to  read 
the  Bible  much  for  herself,  and  take  nothiig  at  second  hand, 
not  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of  men.  Shortly  after 
the  two  hours  of  joyous  eloquent  speaking,  he  passed  gently 
away.  Amongst  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  speak  were, — 
"  I  am  completely,  unspeakably,  eternally  blessed."  It  is  only 
the  simple  truth  to  say,  that  during  the  years  he  resided  at 
Lochhead,  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  intimately 
knew  him,  and  the  number  was  far  from  few.  After  long 
and  very  close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Elder,  the  words  that  come 
most  readily  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  the  years  in 
question  are  thought  of,  are, ''  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been 
onto  me." 


Reference  has  been  made  to  manuscript  sermons  left  by  Dr. 
Elder.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  come  into  possession  of 
two  of  these  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  characteristic.  One  of 
them  has  been  already  referred  to  as  indicating  the  preacher's 
intense  desire  to  have  have  gospel  truth  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  "peaceless"  hearer  as  it  came  before  his  own  mind, 
when,  as  the  result,  he  came  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace 
with  God.  It  is  grounded  upon  the  often-employed  and  often- 
blessed  text  in  Job  xxii.  21,  "Acquaint  thyself  now  with  him 
(God),  and  be  at  peace."  The  other  MS.  shows  how  honour- 
able and  practical  the  mind  of  the  preacher  was.  While 
devoutly  attached  to  evangelical  doctrine,  he  was  no  less  alive 
to  the  importance  of  well-rounded  Christian  character,  and 
had  a  strong  abhorrence  of  whatever  savoured  of  meanness 
and  selfishness,  especially  in  the  form  of  saying  behind  one's 
back  what  would  not  be  said  before  one's  face.  The  sermon 
in  question  is  on  "Calumny  and  Uncharitable  Judgments." 
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The  text  is  James  iv.  11, 12,  "  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another, 
brethren.  He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  and  judgeth 
his  brother,  speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law ; 
but  if  thou  judge  the  law,  thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but 
a  judge.  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy :  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ?"  The  following 
introduction  to  the  sermon  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
Dr.  Elder's  style  and  east  of  thought : — 

"  In  perusing  with  attention  the  general  epistle  of  James, 
it  appears  that  this  epistle  embraces  two  distinct  and  separate 
objects  of  thought.  The  apostle  directs  the  concentrated 
energies  of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  understanding,  and 
summons  to  his  aid  the  utmost  capabilities  of  language  in 
exposing  those  corrupt  doctrines  and  ungodly  practices  into 
which  his  Jewish  brethren  had  fallen ;  and  with  an  engaging 
tenderness,  yet  integrity  of  heart,  distinctive  of  the  favoured 
apostle,  who  by  way  of  eminence  was  styled  *  the  Just,'  as  by 
affinity  he  received  the  endearing  appellation  of  *  the  Lord's 
brother,'  he  brings  forward  the  most  cogent  arguments  in 
confirming  the  faith,  in  animating  the  hopes,  and  in  support- 
ing the  fortitude  of  sincere  believers  under  the  trials  and 
protracted  sufferings  to  which  the  opposition  of  an  ungodly 
world  would  infallibly  expose  them.  Though  the  apostle  may 
have  written  his  epistle,  chiefly,  for  the  special  benefit  of  con- 
verted Jews,  it  appears  from  internal  evidence  that  he  intended 
it  likewise  for  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
whether  resident  in  Judea  or  dispersed  in  foreign  countries. 
The  term  '  brethren '  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  might  indeed  lead  us  to  restrict 
its  application  to  believing  Jews,  yet  this  mode  of  address 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  from  one  of  their  own  nation,  and 
equally  applicable  to  converted  Jews,  to  Judaizing  Christians, 
and  to  the  obstinate  Jewish  opposers  of  the  truth  'as  it  is 
in  Jesus/  In  the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  the  apostle, 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  reprehended,  in  his  Jewish 
brethren,  several  immoral  practices  to  which  they  had  dis- 
gracefully surrendered  themselves.  He  exhibits  to  their  view 
an  appalling  picture  of  their  past  degeneracy,  and  forewarns 
them  of  the  impending  consequences.     He  calls  upon  them  to 
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examine  their  hearts  and  character  by  the  unerring  standard 
of  God  s  unalterable  law.  He  enjoins  them  to  follow  up 
iia  decisions  by  unaffected  sorrow  and  deep  humiliation,  and 
he  gives  the  animating  assurance  that  if  they  thus  yielded 
themselves  to  the  feelings  of  true  contrition,  God  would  yet 
return  to  them  in  the  way  of  mercy,  and  would  raise  them 
up  from  their  degenerate  and  fallen  state.  From  these  general 
exhortations  the  Apostle,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses, 
condescends  upon  particular  transgressions  of  God's  law,  and 
makes  the  full  force  of  his  address  to  bear  upon  the  aggra- 
vated sins  of  evil  speaking  and  uncharitable  judgments. 
From  the  pointed  energy  with  which  in  this  and  in  several 
other  passages  James  enlarges  on  these  offences,  it  is  matter 
of  high  probability  that  many  such  transgressions  of  the 
divine  law  may  have  fallen  under  bis  own  immediate  notice ; 
or  it  is  no  less  probable  that  the  prediction  of  his  Divine 
Master,  that  even  the  unoffending  and  holy  Apostle  '  would  be 
evil  spoken  of '  by  an  ungodly  world,  may,  in  his  own  bitter  ex- 
perience, have  received  a  plenary  fulfilment.  We  stop  not  to 
notice  the  opinions  of  those  who  conceive  that  the  passage  refers 
merely  to  evil  speaking  and  uncharitable  judgments  in  matters 
affecting  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience.  We  feel  war- 
ranted to  give  the  language  of  the  Apostle  a  more  extended 
application,  for  while  he  may  be  justly  understood  as  adminis- 
tering a  severe  yet  deserved  rebuke  to  those  who  'speak  evil 
of  their  brethren,'  or  'judge '  their  brethren  on  account  of  real 
or  alleged  difference  in  religious  opinions,  yet  it  is  not  more 
in  accord  with  the  general  tenor,  than  with  the  acknowledged 
spirit  of  his  writings  to  admit  of  the  application  of  this 
striking  passage  to  the  charge  of  calumny  and  uncharitable 
judgments  in  general  But  that  we  may  enter  more  fully 
into  the  views  of  the  apostle,  and  lend  a  feeble  hand  in 
exposing  these  sins,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  still  further 
guard  his  language  from  misconception,  and  endeavour  to 
settle  its  meaning.  We  shall,  in  the  second  place,  disclose 
some  of  the  Bource8  of  calumny  and  censorous  judgments.  In 
the  third  place  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  some  of  the  channels 
through  which  calumny  finds  its  way  to  general  circulation. 
We  shall,  in  the  fourth  place,  contemplate  the  devastations 
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which  it  oocajsioii&  In  the  fifth  place  we  shall  expose  the 
guiU  of  evil  speaking  and  uncharitable  judgments ;  and  in  the 
last  place  we  shaU  briefly  advert  to  the  TpvmAakTMfot  which 
awaits  those  who  are  guilty  of  these  offences." 

In  the  subsequent  pages  these  topics  are  forcibly  and 
exhaustively  discussed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
that  the  discourse  was  intended  to  be  spcken,  and  not  printed. 
Had  it  been  prepared  for  the  press  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  rendered  more  concise  by  avoiding  repetition  of  certain 
terms. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Dr.  Elder  was  by  no  means 
a  demonstrative  man,  although  one  who  could  feel  very 
deeply.  It  is  seasonable  to  keep  this  in  view  in  reading  the 
following  extract  from  his  sermon  on  "Peace  vrith  God," 
because  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  interjection  in  addressing 
those  who  were  without  peace.  It  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  employed  if  emotion  had  not  been  welling  up. 

"  Permit  me  then  to  turn  your  attention  to  some  of  those 
things  in  the  character  of  God  which  I  conceive  to  be  fitted  to 
give  peace  to  the  soul  that  has  sinned.  In  doing  so  I  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  to  tt8  a  compassionate  God.  This 
is  a  truth  that  is  at  once  overwhelming,  astonishing,  and  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  circumference  of  human  observation. 
Man  has  sinned  against  man,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  our  world's  history  can  present  nothing  but  unrelieved, 
unchanged  views  of  .injury  and  retaliation.  But  although  all 
the  sins  that  man  ever  committed  against  his  fellow  man, 
have  also,  and  far  more  truly,  been  committed  against  God ; 
and  although  even  these  are  not  a  tithe  of  man  s  heaven-daring 
iniquities,  yet  they  have  all  been  insufficient  to  turn  away 
from  us  the  loving  heart  of  God.  In  spite  of  all  our  perse- 
vering designing  provocation  the  ocean  tide  of  his  love  still 
continues,  imchecked  and  imcontaminated,  to  roll  its  life- 
fraught  billows  aroimd  us,  and  to  lave  the  sin-scorched  shores 
of  our  moral  world  with  its  deepest  impression.  I  could 
scarcely  turn  in  a  wrong  direction  for  clear  and  demonstrable 
proof  of  this,  but,  as  I  must  hasten  on,  permit  me  to  turn  you 
to  one  only  which  is,  among  proofs  of  the  fact,  pre-eminently 
the  strongest.     It  is  said  in  John  iii  16,  that '  God  so  loved 
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the  world  that  lie  gave  his  only  b^otten  son.'    Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend ;  but  here  is  love  superlatively  greater  than  that  love. 
God  90  loved   the  world,  the  sin-bloated,  heaven-provoking 
world  that  he  gave  up  his  orUy  begotten,  and  he  whom  he 
emphatically  styled  his  '  best  beloved  son,'  that  whosoever  of 
these  heartlessly  sinning  wretches  should  believe  upon  him 
might  be  saved  from  the  merited  doom,  and  raised  to  mansions 
of  eternal  brightness.    Oh,  my  peaceless  fellow  sinner,  remem- 
ber that  you  are  a  unit  of  this  world  that  has  been  so  loved, 
md  thus,  although  but  a  unit,  one  that  is  just  as  much  the 
object  of  this  great  givi/ng  up  love  as  you  were  at  first 
the  object  upon  which  was    exerted    creating    and   omni- 
potent power,  as  you  are  now  the  object  of  the  daily  care 
of  a  watchful,  sustaining  providence.     Surely  this  is  a  peace- 
giving  feature  in  the  character  of  our  God.     Oh,  my  fellow- 
sinner,  can  you  listen  to  these  words  of  the  blessed  Jesus  and 
not  find  feelings  of  delightful  calmness  stealing  across  your 
^irit?  .     .     .    Jesus,  speaking  of  his  approaching  death,  says, 
'As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the 
Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  ;*  and  then,  in  the  verse  immediately 
following,  tells  us  the  reason  of  this  lifting  up,  by  saying,  'for 
God  so  loved  the  world.*     There  is  here  unavoidable  necessity 
spoken  of  by  Jesus,  and  that  is  that  he  must  be  lifted  up ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  binding  necessity  is,  that  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  it  could  not  be  avoided.     Here  is  love,  fellow-sin- 
ners, to  you  and  to  me,  that  has  come  over  mightier  obstacles 
than  ever  human  compassion  encountered,  either  to  surmount 
or  be  driven  by  t  ;em  helplessly  from  the  field — that  is,  one 
whose  heart  is  bound  to  the  object  of  its  supreme  affection,  by 
cords  infinitely  more  strong  than  any  that  ever  encircled  the 
human  soul,  calmly,  but  resolutely,  giving  up  that  object  to 
take  the  place  of  creatures  in  whom  he  sees  everything  that 
is  repulsive,  and  nothing  that  is  attractive,  unless  it  is  the 
remains  of  his  own  defaced  and  imtraceable  image,  in  order 
that,  through  that  giving-up,  these  polluted  creatures  may  be 
cleansed  and  fitted  for,  and  find  their  way  back  to  his  loving 
embrace.     Do  I  speak  to  one  in  whose  bosom   the  baneful 
monstrosity  has  been  nestling,  that  God  does  not  love  him  ? 
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Oh,  my  f ellow-Binner,  look  at  this  great  giving  up  of  love,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  there  was 
ever  such  a  thing  as  one  being  loved  by  another,  you  are  the 
loved,  and  God  is  the  lover.  But,  observe  in  the  second  place, 
that  God  is  propitiated  for  us." 

After  discussing  the  doctrine  of  Propitiation  at  considerable 
length,  the  point  of  time  is  earnestly  dealt  with — "  Acquaint 
thyself  now" 

The  sermon  concludes  with  a  renewed  direct  appeal  to  the 
hearers: — "Dear  fellow-sinner,  acquaint  now  thyself  with 
him,  and  be  at  peaca  Gaze  upon  his  lovely  countenance,  and 
explore  till  you  lose  yourself  in  its  depths.  Continue  to  keep 
your  heart  fixed  upon  him,  and  all  the  assaults  of  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  fiesh,  will  no  more  be  able  to  disturb  your 
peace  than  the  storms  that  rage  across  our  world  are  able  to 
drive  it  from  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves." 

Alexandeb  Mukro,  M.D. 
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father,  also  a  James  Lambie,  had  taken  an  active  part  on  the 
side  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  struggles  of  the  troublous  times 
preceding  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  woimded  at  Bothwell 
Brig.  The  mother  of  (jemmell  again  was  Janet  Brown,  a  first 
cousin  of  John  Brown,  the  well-known  Christian  carrier,  shot 
by  Claverhouse  in  1685 ;  so  that  Robert  Peden  was  the  sixth 
in  direct  descent  from  the  grandfather  of  John  Brown  of 
PriesthilL 

Our  limits  forbid  that  we  should  say  much  about  his  early 
years,  and  yet  a  few  facts  may  be  here  given,  as  they  indicate 
very  clearly  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  early  thirst  for 
knowledge.  At  school  in  Kilmarnock  he  evinced  great  apti- 
tude for  learning,  and  was  always  amongst  the  foremost  in 
his  class — ^frequently  carrying  off  examination  prizes;  still 
that  jealousy  and  consequent  strife  which  too  frequently 
accompany  success  and  elevation  among  scholars,  were 
overcome  and  subdued  in  his  case  by  a  mild  and  amiable 
disposition,  which  endeared  him  to  his  fellow-pupila  He 
was  not  by  any  means  what  is  generally  termed  a  preco- 
cious youth,  and  yet  while  quite  a  boy  he  gave  evidence  of 
imusual  thoughtfulness  for  one  of  his  yeara  The  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  even  thus  early,  was  for  reUgion.  The 
religious  element  was  very  strong  in  him — he  would  forsake 
his  play-mates  in  the  height  of  their  juvenile  sports  and 
pleasures,  for  his  Bible  and  study,  and  would  then  compose 
little  sermons.  Near  to  his  father's  house  was  a  girls*  sewing 
school.  Here  he  was  quite  at  home,  and  was  allowed  much 
freedom.  He  would  collect  and  arrange  all  the  chairs  and 
stools  he  could  get  together  into  something  like  a  pulpit, 
around  which  the  girls  would  form  into  a  circle  or  class,  and 
there  he  would  deliver  a  sermon  of  his  own  composing.  The 
selection  of  the  ministry  as  a  profession  was  thus  early 
associated  with  his  juvenile  thoughts  and  actions. 

In  1833,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  the  Glasgow 
University,  and  studied  there  for  four  years,  acquitting  him- 
self with  no  small  degree  of  honour.  In  Professor  Buchanan's 
class  he  carried  off  the  prize  for  logic.  While  in  Glasgow,  he 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heugh,  for  whom,  in 
after  life,  he  cherished  a  warm  affection.    In  1837  he  was 
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transferred  to  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  John 
Brown  and  Dr.  Balmer.    Here  his  mind  first  became  inocu- 
lated with,  and  here  was  laid  the  foundation  of,  those  vride 
and  liberal  views  of  divine  truth  which  he  ever  afterwards 
taught,  for  which  he  suffered,  which  he  nobly  defended,  and 
in  the  faith  of  which  he  died    At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  his  theological  studies,  his  health  failing,  he  was  persuaded 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  a  relation,  Mr.  Dou^Edl,  Rose- 
bank,  near  Amherstburgh,  whose  brother — ^the  Editor  of  the 
MoTitreal  Witness — was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  old  coimtry, 
to  come  out  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  to  his  family. 
He  accordingly  set  saU  in  the  ship  ''  Belona,"  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1840,  for  Canada  West. 

On  referring  to  a  diary  kept  by  him  at  that  time,  we  find 
the  following  memoranda  in  reference  to  this  determination : — 
"Thursday,  9th  January,  1840. — ^This  day  I  complete  my 
twenty-fourth  year.  When  I  think  of  how  much  time  I  have 
lived,  and  to  what  little  purpose,  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself. 
The  year  on  which  I  now  enter  will  probably  be  an  eventful 
one.  I  intend  leaving  my  native  coimtry  for  Canada,  if  God 
should  grant  me  health  and  strength  to  do  so.  0  what  a 
trial  it  will  be  to  my  natural  feelings,  to  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  many  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  that  too,  perhaps, 
never  to  see  them  again  in  this  world,  and  sojourn  among 
strangers,  who  will  not  feel  bound  to  me  by  the  same  natural 
ties.  O !  it  is  an  important  step.  It  is  my  anxious  desire 
that  I  may  not  do  so  through  curiosity  or  love  of  enterprLse, 
l>ut  for  usefulness — for  real  love  to  the  souls  of  men.  O 
Lonl !  make  this  my  aim,  and  then  I  shall  have  thy  blessing, 
and  )>e  made  a  blessing," 

And  again,  January  21st,  when  he  received  from  the  Kil- 
marnock Presbjiiery  a  certificate  and  transference  to  the 
Mis^sionary  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas,  and  in  view  of  his  early 
•leparture,  he  writes : — "  If  God  be  with  me — if  I  can  hear  his 
voice  saying  to  me  amid  bereavements,  dangers,  and  prospec- 
tive difficulties,  Fear  not  I  am  with  thee ! — ^if  I  have  a  vigorous 
enough  faith  to  rely  on  this  promise,  how  valuable  will  it  be 
— ^how   infinitely   valuable!     Ah!    'tis   painful    to   think   of 
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leaving  home,  perhaps,  forever ;  and  parents  and  friends  and 
many  earthly  conveniences ;  but  yet  the  Saviour  Jias  said, '  He 
that  loveth  father,  or  mother,  or  houses,  or  lands  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  I  would  that  I  had  love  to  the 
Saviour  above  every  earthly  object,  and  my  prayer  is  that  the 
love  of  Christ  may  constrain  me  to  live,  not  to  myself,  but  to 
him  that  died  for  me.  O,  there  is  everything  in  the  example 
of  Christ  to  engender  and  keep  vrithin  us,  humility  and  self- 
denial,  and  to  make  us  yield  ourselves — ^soul,  body,  and  spirit, 
to  him  as  a  sacrifice.  I  pray  for  God's  guidance  and  direction 
in  this  important  object.  0  may  he  be  pleased  to  be  my 
coimsellor — may  I  act  in  dependence  on  his  strength.  May 
I  acknowledge  him  in  all  my  ways,  in  the  belief  that  he  will 
direct  my  steps." 

We  would  remark  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Peden  removed 
to  Canada  shortly  after  Dr.  Morison  preached  his  first  ser- 
mons in  Clerk's  Lane*  Church,  and  before  he  was  called  to, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  that  church.  Having  heard 
young  Morison  preach  his  trial  sermons  in  his  own  church 
just  before  leaving  his  native  land  for  the  Far  West,  he  felt, 
as  a  matter  of  coui*se,  deeply  interested  in  the  controversy 
which,  at  that  time,  began  to  move  the  whole  of  Ayrshire,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Scotland.  His  father,  as  we  have  already 
said,  being  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  being  anxious  to  spread 
the  simple  soul-saving  gospel  of  Christ,  did  not  forget  his  son 
in  his  new  and  far  off  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  was  supplied 
with  all  the  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  books  which  were  published 
in  the  early  years  of  our  movement,  and,  as  he  made  a  good 
use  of  them,  lie  was  more  and  more  fitted  to  tell  the  story  of 
redeeming  love  to  sinners  who  needed  light  and  life  in  this 
new  sphere  of  labour. 

Mr.  Peden  discharged  the  duties  of  family  tutor  for  three 
successive  years,  dui-ing  which  period  he  was  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Amherstburgh,  imder  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Rov.  Mr.  Cheyne,  the  only  Presby- 
terian Church  there,  for  whom  he  occasionally  preached ;  and 
his  preaching  gi\'ing  general  satisfaction  to  the  congregation, 
he  was  invited,  on  Mr.  Cheyne's  removal  to  Saltfleet,  to 
become  their  pastor.     He  accepted  the   invitation.     It  was 
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shortly  after  this  that  the  Disruption  took  place,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  and  Mr.  Peden, 
with  the  majority  of  his  congregation,  went  over  to  this  body. 
We  would  say  here,  that  just  before  this  change  took  place,  a 
prize  was  offered  to  any  one  in  the  Province  who  would  write 
the  best  essay  on  the  Temperance  question.  Mr.  Peden,  having 
from  his  earliest  years  taken  an  interest  in  this  section  of 
social  and  moral  reform,  took  pen  in  hand,  and  got  the  prize 
for  his  essay.  It  was  published  in  Montreal  in  1843,  and 
entitled, "  A  prize  essay  on  the  Evils  of  the  License  System 
with  more  particular  reference  to  Canada." 

He  continued  earnestly,  faithfully,  and  successfully  to  per- 
form his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  Free  Church.  He  loved  a 
free  gospel,  and  the  more  he  studied  the  Bible,  the  more 
clearly  did  he  see  that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man — 
tliat  he  made  a  full  atonement,  or  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  and  seeing  and  feeling  this  grand,  gracious, 
and  glorious  truth  to  be  true,  he  gave  it  that  prominence  in 
his  sermons  and  discourses  which  its  importance  demanded. 
But  he  soon  foimd  that  the  ministers  of  the  so-called  Free 
Church  in  the  London  Presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
had  verj'  naiTOw  and  contracted  views  of  the  extent  of  Christ's 
work,  and  kindred  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  felt,  however, 
that  all  needed  a  Saviour,  that  God  in  his  love  and  mercy  had 
proWded  a  Saviour  for  all, — that  Jesus  had  tasted  death  for 
every  man ;  and  he  would  not  and  could  not  hide  the  saving 
truth.  He  boldly,  fearlessly,  and  lovingly  preached  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  many  were  brought  through 
his  earnest  and  faithful  labours  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  In  the  year  1847  he  published  the  substance  of  a  series 
of  discourses  which  he  had  preached  to  his  congregation  in 
Aiiiherstburgh.  This  treatise  he  called  "A  Hidden  Gospel  the 
Cause  of  the  Loss  of  Souls,"  It  is  a  delightful  work,  full  of  the 
riches  of  divine  grace,  and  fitted  to  guide  the  beniglited,  weary 
wanderer  back  to  God.  Every  line  of  this  little  book  shows 
the  fine  spirit  of  the  author,  and  the  earnest  yearning  of  his 
heart  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  Or,  to 
use  his  own  words  in  the  introductory  note  to  the  reader, 
"  Tills  little  treatise  has  been  written  for  the  glory  of  God  in 
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the  desire  to  draw  men  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  make  believers 
'  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart.'  The  object 
of  the  writer  has  been  to  set  forth  the  simple  elementary- 
truth  of  the  gospel,  the  apprehension  of  which  gives  clearness 
of  faith  and  assurance  of  hope ;  and  to  remove  some  of  those 
false  views  or  impressions  that  often  interpose  as  a  dark  cloud 
between  the  soul  and  the  blessed  sun  of  righteousness." 

When  Mr.  Peden  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Am- 
herstburgh,  his  father  in  Elilmamock  became  more  and  more 
anxious  that  he  should  preach  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  in 
its  fulness,  f reeness,  and  fitness  for  all.  This  is  evident  from 
the  long  letters  which  were  sent  to  him  from  time  to  time  by 
his  father.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  love,  earnestness,  and 
deep  yearning  desire  for  the  entire  consecration  of  his  son  to 
the  work  of  the  holy  ministry  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
Though  they  were  never  written  with  the  slightest  prospect 
of  publication,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  or  two  short 
extracts  as  a  sample. 

"  Kilmarnock,  January,  I84B. — ^My  dear  Son — Being  New 
Tear's  Day,  and  the  workshop  shut,  I  sit  down  to  write  you 
a  few  lines,  and  say,  with  great  gratitude  to  God,  that  we  have 
been  carried  through  a  year  of  abounding  trouble  aroimd  us, 
and  much  death,  and  yet  it  has  not  come  near  our  dwelling,  nor  ' 
seized  any  of  the  family.  We  were  up  this  morning  at  six, 
in  the  church,  and  heard  a  very  excellent  discourse  from  our 
pastor  on  Heb.  L  12,  last  clause,  'But  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  not  fail.'  God  is  the  same  in  his  essence — ^the 
same  in  character — ^the  same  in  principle — ^unchangeably  the 
same.  .  .  .  Tell  me  if  the  Lord's  work  is  prospering  imder 
your  ministrations.  Tell  me  also  if  you  find  great  delight  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  is 
a  continued  feast.  Be  much  in  prayer,  else  your  services  will 
not  be  profitable.  Seek  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  you  the  zeal 
of  a  Paul,  the  loving  heart  of  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  you  may  be  emboldened  with  all  boldness,  not  fearing 
man,  but  God  only,  knowing  that  we  must  all  appear  before 
God,  the  judge  of  all;  and,  if  we  be  faithful  servants,  we  will  not 
be  ashamed  before  him  on  that  day  in  the  presence  of  all  holy 
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beings.  My  dear  son,  keep  that  steadily  in  view,  and  regulate 
all  your  duties.  Fill  up  all  your  time,  and  let  every  day, 
hour,  and  minute,  be  husbanded  in  looking  forward  to  it. 
Remember,  also,  there  are  souls  perishing  around  you ;  see  to 
it  that  you  have  some  concern  about  them.  The  command  is, 
*Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creatura'  See  that  you  tell  it  to  all  around  you  who  will 
hearken,  and  seek  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it.  Live  a  holy 
life,  so  that  they  may  see  by  your  good  works  that  you  do 
not  only  preach  the  gospel,  but  live  the  gospel.  But  I  must 
close.     My  kind  love  to  you. — ^From  your  affectionate 

"  Father." 

The  following  is  from  the  closing  part  of  another  letter : 

"My  dear  Son — How  do  matters  stand  with  your  own 
soul  ?  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseer  ?  Is  Christ's  cause 
prospering  in  your  hands,  or  has  anxiety  been  dying  away  ? 
Are  there  any  fruits  to  the  glory  of  God  s  grace  appearing 
among  those  to  whom  you  preach  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  ? 
Is  Christ  and  him  crucified  the  great  theme  of  your  ministra- 
tions ?  Are  you  constantly  holding  him  up  to  the  view  of 
your  hearers  ?  Or  is  it  some  things  that  lie  around  the  gospel 
and  not  the  gospel  itself  that  you  preach  ?  0,  be  careful ;  let 
no  soul  be  lost  and  the  blood  be  on  your  head.  Be  most  im- 
portimate  with  God  for  direction  as  to  what  you  are  to  preach 
Unlevss  you  seek  from  him  souls  for  your  hire  you  cannot 
expect  them,  and  unless  you  speak  to  sleeping  souls  with 
yearning  anxiety,  as  a  man  who  is  alive  to  their  dangerous 
and  awful  condition,  you  will  not  awaken  them  sufficiently  to 
exclaim,  'What  mast  I  do  to  be  saved?'  Cry  aloud  against 
all  evil,  public,  private,  and  secret.  Set  before  men  what  are 
the  marks  of  a  true  Christian,  lulling  none  of  them  into  carnal 
security.  O,  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  '  I,'  says  our  Lord, 
'  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life/  Study  to  please  our  dear 
Lord,  although  the  whole  world  should  be  offended.  Christ's 
soldiers  must  be  faithful,  devoted,  and  zealous  in  his  service, 
else  they  will  come  short  of  his  approbation  at  last.  Who  are 
thev  who  are  to  shine  as  stars  for  ever  and  ever  but  those  who 
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tttm  many  to  righteousness.     Have  but  one  master,  and  let 
him  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

For  two  or  three  years  after  he  published  his  "Hidden 
Gospel  the  Cause  of  the  Loss  of  Souls,"  he  laboured  with  great 
zeal  and  earnestness  to  make  known  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  bring  sinners  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  God  through 
faith  in  the  finished  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  the 
church,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  in  the  hope  and  holiness  of 
the  gospel.  The  little  work  to  which  we  have  referred  had 
by  this  time  been  extensively  circulated  and  read,  especially 
in  the  western  section  of  the  province.  As  he  in  its  pages 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment as  the  grand  divine  remedy  for  our  ruined  race,  he  was 
served  with  a  libel  by  the  Presbytery  of  London,  C.W.,  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  cited  to  appear  before  the  Synod, 
which  met  in  Toronto  in  Jime,  1850.  Our  limits  forbid  of  our 
saying  much  on  the  noble  stand  which  he  then  took,  and  the 
powerful  arguments  which  he  advanced  to  prove  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  was  for  all  mankind,  and  not  for  the  elect 
only.  Dr.  Bums,  Dr.  Willis,  and  other  leading  men  in  the  • 
Free  Church  Synod,  were  determined  to  do  all  they  could  to 
put  down  the  error  and  crush  the  heresy,  so  that  the  result, 
after  two  or  three  committee  meetings,  was  his  suspension 
and  ultimate  expulsion.  Shortly  after  this  took  place,  he 
published  in  Toronto  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-six  pages,  embodying 
the  views  set  forth  by  him  in  his  defence  before  the  Presby- 
tery of  London  in  February,  1850,  and  also  at  Toronto,  before 
the  Synod  in  June  following.  This  publication  had  a  wide 
circulation  at  the  time,  and  the  eyes  of  many  were  opened  by 
it  to  see  that  he  who  was  now  in  bonds  for  preaching  a  full 
and  free  salvation  for  all,  was  freer  than  the  Free  Church 
that  had  cast  him  out.  Mr.  Peden  did  not  murmur  or  com- 
plain when  he  was  cast  out,  though  it  was  to  himself  and  his 
small  family  a  great  trial  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Yet  he 
was  calm,  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  strengthened  in  his 
faith,  and  filled  with  more  love  than  ever  to  that  precious 
gospel  which  brings  peace  to  the  soul.  The  preface  to  his 
defence  is  an  index  to  his  views  and  feelings  at  this  trying 
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period  of  his  ministry.  He  says, — "  Circumstances,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  have  called  forth  this  little  treatise  on  the 
most  important  of  subjects.  The  writer  having,  a  few  years 
ago,  published  a  small  work,  entitled  'A  Hidden  Gospel  the 
Cause  of  the  Loss  of  Souls,'  in  which  he  endeavours  to  set 
forth  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  atonement,  was  served  with 
a  libel  by  the  Presbytery  of  London,  C.W.,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  cited  to  appear  before  the  Synod,  which  met  in 
Toronto  in  Jime,  1850.  Having,  after  long  and  prayerful 
investigation,  seen  no  reason  to  change  his  views,  which  were 
rather  strengthened  than  otherwise  by  additional  light,  he 
was  suspended  from  the  ministry  of  that  church,  and  the 
Presbytery  were  empowered  to  depose  him  if  he  should  still 
persist  in  the  promulgation  of  his  views.  The  writer  has, 
therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  this  treatise,  not  so 
much  for  his  own  vindication,  as  in  defence  of  what  he  firmly 
believes  to  be  Christ's  truth.  And  though,  for  doing  so,  he 
can  already  hear  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority  addressing 
him  in  the  tone  of  the  High  Priest  to  the  Apostles, '  Did  we 
not  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this 
name  ?  *  he  desires,  notwithstanding,  to  answer  with  Peter 
and  the  other  Apostles, '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men'  (Acts  v.  28,  29.)  That  God  may  own  this  little  work 
in  leading  some  who  may  be  groping  in  obscurity  to  him  who 
Is  *  the  door,'  by  which,  if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved, 
is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  writer.  His  desire  is  to  keep  the 
iiiind  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  relation  to  divine 
truth,  in  the  position  of  the  three  Marys — that  of  nearness  to 
the  Crass.     (John  xix,  25.)" 

ilr.  Peden,  after  his  separation  from  the  Free  Church,  still 
continued  to  preach  in  Amherstburgh ;  the  majority  of  his 
people  manifested  strong  attachment  to  him  personally,  and 
also  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  for  which  he  contended.  He 
not  only  continued  to  preach  a  free  gospel,  but  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  commence  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine, 
through  the  pages  of  which  he  could,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
expound  and  extend  throughout  the  Province  those  grand 
universalities — God's  love  to  all,  Christ's  death  for  all,  and 
he  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  all,  which  have  been  the 
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prominent  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Union  from  the  for- 
mation of  that  denomination.  Being  now  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical bondage  of  the  so-called  Free  Church  of  Canada,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  this  monthly  -with  no  other  end 
in  view  than  to  make  known  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851, 
and  was  called,  as  is  well  known  to  many  thousands  all  over 
the  Dominion,  as  well  as  to  not  a  few  in  other  lands,  "  The 
Canada  Evangelist,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  gospel  in  its  fulness,  freeness,  and  fitness  to  all." 

We  cannot  do  better  here  than  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 
first  article  in  the  first  number,  as  the  ends  contemplated  by 
him  are  clearly  expressed,  and  which  we  can  truly  say  he 
never  lost  sight  of  till  he  laid  his  feeble,  weak,  and  weary 
body  down  to  die.  The  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  as  ex- 
pressed by  himself,  are — 

"1st.  To  direct  attention  to  the  great  central  truths  of  the 
gospel. — In  prosecuting  this  department,  it  is  our  design  to 
keep  prominently  in  view  three  leading  features  of  the  scheme 
of  grace,  namely,  the  universal  aspect  of  the  love  of  the 
Father,  'God  so  loved  the  world*  —  the  imiversal  aspect  of 
the  work  of  the  Son, '  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ' — 
and  the  universal  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit, '  Unto  you, 
0  men,  I  call';  'Ho,  everyone  that  thirsteth";  'The  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  say  Come;  and  let  him  that  is  athirst  come; 
and  whosoever  loiU,  let  him  come,  and  take  of  the  water  of 
life  freely.'  In  developing  these  great  features,  it  would 
appear  that  on  the  part  of  the  Godhead  there  is  no  barrier,  or 
obstacle,  to  a  full  and  free  salvation  to  every  sinner  to  whom 
the  gospel  comes,  and  that  if  he  perish  it  will  not  be  from 
want  of  atonement  on  the  part  of  the  Son,  or  want  of  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  Spirit,  but  because  he  rejected  the  former 
and  resisted  the  latter.  It  will  be  our  desire,  also,  to  take 
notice  of  the  great  variety  of  doubts  and  difficulties  that  often 
l>eset  the  path  of  inquirers,  by  which  they  frequently  grope 
in  obscurity  and  darknass. 

"2nd.  Another  will  be,  to  watch  the  progress  of  such  move- 
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menis  as  beaar  directly  and  strongly  on  the  prominent  develop- 
ment of  the  great  central  truths  of  the  gospel  The  important 
evangelical  movement  at  present  going  forward  in  Scotland 
will  be  regarded  by  us  with  particular  interest.  Whatever, 
also,  may  tend  to  aflFect  this  great  object  in  our  province  will 
be  very  carefully  noticed. 

"3rd.  Another  object  will  be,  to  further  whatever  may  tend 
to  unite  Christians  on  the  great  essentials  of  religion,  leaving 
minor  points  as  matters  of  forbearance.  We  believe  that  the 
union  among  many  bodies  is  too  much  merely  external.  It  is 
too  frequently  ecclesiastical  rather  than  evangelical — ^it  is 
connection  with  a  church  rather  than  with  Christ  Jesus.  Our 
object,  then,  is  not  sectarian,  it  is  not  denominational,  it  is 
thoroughly  catholic.  It  is  not  to  promote  so  much  an  Epis- 
copalian union,  or  a  Presbyterian  union,  or  a  Congregational 
union,  as  an  Evangelical  union — a  union  of  which  the  gospel 
is  the  basis,  of  which  a  great  feature  will  be  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  in  a  word,  union  at  the  foot 
OF  THE  Cross." 

Alx)ut  this  time  Mr.  Peden  received  letters  from  many 
quarters,  which  helped  to  cheer  him  on  in  his  work  of  faith 
and  lalK)ur  of  love.  And  none  of  the  communications  and 
congratulations  which  reached  him  were  more  welcome  than 
those  which  came  from  his  native  land.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  giv'ing  here  the  first  paragraph  of  a  long  letter  which 
Mr.  Peden  received,  and  which  was  published  in  full  in  the 
very  first  number  of  the  Evangelist  It  was  drafted  by  Dr. 
John  Guthrie,  and  sent  in  name  of  the  Conference  which  met 
in  Glasgow  in  October,  1850. 

**  Beloved  Brother, — We,  ministers  and  delegates  composing 
the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  beg 
to  express  to  you  the  deep  interest  with  which  we  have  heard 
from  time  to  time  of  your  important  evangelical  movement 
in  Canada ;  the  unfeigned  esteem  we  entertain  for  you  as  a 
devoted  brother  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause  of  a  free  and 
unfettered  gospel ;  the  high  estimate  we  have  formed  of  the 
sanctified  lioliness  and  intrepidity  with  which  you  have  been 
enabled,  against  such  odds,  and  such  influence,  to  maintain 
your  stand,  single-handed ;  our  deep  sympathy  with  you  in 
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your  sufferings  in  the  gospel,  and  in  the  unscrupulous  and 
sometimes  undignified  persecution  to  which  you  have  been 
exposed;  and  the  assurance  of  our  hope  and  prayer  that  you 
may  be  still  enabled  and  long  spared  to  fight  the  battles  of  our 
common  Lord,  and  uphold  a  banner  because  of  the  truth." 

Mr.  Peden  remained  three  years  in  Amherstburgh  preach- 
ing, and  publishing  the  Canada  Evangelist,  after  his  expulsion. 
He  then  removed  with  his  family  to  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  more  extended  sphere  for  evan- 
gelistic  labour,  and  also  that  his  magidne  might  be  increased 
in  circulation.  His  expectations  in  these  respects  were  not 
disappointed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  jfchey  were  fully  realised. 
He  was  always  at  work  preaching  either  in  Dundas,  Ayr, 
Paris,  GaJt,  or  some  other  town  every  Lord's-day.  Occasionally 
he  went  into  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  twice  as  far  as 
Nova  Scotia,  preaching  that  gospel  which  he  lived  and  loved. 
Thousands  of  names  were  added  to  the  subscription  list  of  his 
paper.  Throughout  all  the  eight  years  that  he  published  the 
Evangelist,  his  own  pen  was  busy  supplying  articles  for  its 
pages,  and  many  hundreds  all  over  the  Provinces  were  blessed 
with  exhibitions  of  the  loving  character  of  God,  as  revealed  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  in 
spiritual  darkness. 

Considering  his  physical  weakness,  Mr.  Peden  performed  a 
/Wonderful  amount  of  labour  for  the  Master  whom  he  delighted 
to  serve ;  indeed,  we  can  say,  because  we  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  all  through  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
write,  travel,  and  preach  when  he  should  have  been  resting 
his  weak  and  worn-out  body  in  his  quiet  and  happy  home. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  1858,  after  a  protracted  illne^ss,  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  that  living,  loving  Saviour,  whom  he  so 
earnestly,  nobly,  and  perseveringly  laboured  to  serve  whilst 
life  lasted.  His  dying  words  were,  "Peace,  peace,  through 
believing  in  Christ."  He  left  a  widow  and  three  children  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Their  first  bom  son  died  when  quite  young. 
Mrs.  Peden  continued  to  publish  the  Eva/agelist  for  three 
years  after  his  death.     She  died  suddenly  in  December,  1861. 

The  three  children,  who  were  quite  young  when  both  their 
parents  were  taken  from  them,  are  all  living,  and  have  families 
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of  their  own.  William,  the  youngest,  is  in  Detroit.  The  two 
danghters  are  in  Windsor.  Jessie,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  who 
was  with  her  father  when  he  visited  Scotland  in  the  summer 
of  1853,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  M'Gregor,  who  was 
repeatedly  returned  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  Essex 
County. 

As  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Peden  was  published  in  the  Evangelist 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  November  niunber  for  1858, 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  here  the  closing 
paragraphs.    The  writer  says  respecting  our  departed  friend — 

**  Earnestly  and  arduously  did  he  strive  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Though  he  might  ^not  seem  excited  in  the  pulpit,  it 
was  evident  that  he  felt  deeply  for  sinners.  His  firm  and 
fearless  exposure  of  error  was  always  chastened  with  a  modest, 
almost  timid,  reserve  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  use  of  expres- 
sions which,  while  they  might  give  additional  force  and 
emphasis  to  both  his  preaching  and  writing,  might  neverthe- 
less be  calculated  to  give  oflFence ;  those  he  always  avoided. 
He  had  very  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  God  s  moral 
government.  On  the  atonement,  in  its  bearings  and  adapta- 
tion to  human  wants,  his  ideas  and  illustrations  were  truly 
felicitous — sometimes  rising  to  the  sublime.  He  was  much 
l>eloved  among  those  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing,— for  his  truly  amiable  disposition,  catholic  spirit,  and 
consistent  deportment  gained  him  friends  wherever  he  went. 
The  cause  of  Christ  in  this  Province  will  feel  his  loss  for  some 
time  to  come.  May  the  Lord  raise  up  another  labourer  to 
supply  his  place.  Throughout  his  protracted  illness,  and  at 
times  acute  suffering,  his  mind — especially  his  memory — 
retained  its  usual  freshness  and  activity,  although,  from  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  seat  of  the 
affection,  he  was  not  able  to  speak  much. 

"  His  death  was  marked  with  the  same  traits  of  character 
that  distinguished  his  life.  He  died  as  he  lived — a  humble 
devoted  believer  in  Jesus.  The  utmost  tranquillity  and  com- 
fort possessed  his  mind.  He  underwent  all  his  sufferings  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  He  was  patient  and 
hopeful.  His  faith  retained  a  firm  and  resolute  hold  of  Christ 
as  the  Divine  Redeemer.     He  was  reconciled,  and  sweetly  at 
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peace  with  God.  Death  to  him  was  completely  divested  of 
fear,  and  in  view  of  his  near  dissolution  he  could  say,  'O 
Death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?     0  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory?' 

"Just  before  the  last  throb  of  mortal  life  was  given  a 
change  came  over  his  countenance.  The  drooping  energies  of 
the  frail  body  were  summoned,  with  all  the  remaining  vigour 
they  passessed,  to  this  their  final  demonstration.  Full  of 
heavenly  bliss,  and  already  pluming  its  wings  for  its  lofty 
flight  to  the  home  of  God,  the  spirit  seemed  to  impress  the 
outward  features  with  an  unusually  intelligent  and  happy 
expression.  Then  fixing  the  steady  gaze  of  its  mortal  vision 
upon  the  object  of  its  tenderest  eartl^^y  affection  and  solicitude, 
with  a  half -suppressed  smile  faintly  playing  over  its  own  in- 
flexible features,  and  an  apparent  effort  at  utterance,  it  seemed 
to  say, '  Adieu,  my  beloved,  for  the  present !'  It  was  a  look  of 
tenderest  sympathy — beautifully  becoming  a  sanctified  spirit 
just  crossing  the  portals  of  eternal  felicity.  Such  was  the 
closing  scene  in  the  life  of  this  truly  humble  and  God-fearing 
man. 

"  We  mourn  not  for  him,  but  for  ourselves.     He  gained  the 

victory  over  death  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  and 

now  wears  a  crown  of  glory,  while  we  are  left  to  revere  his 

memory  and  mourn  our  great  loss  in  his  death.     But  many 

and  precious  are  the  promises  of  God  to  the  bereaved  who 

trust  in  his  grace.     They  are  all  yea  and  ameji  in  Christ 

Jesus. 

*  Overwhelmed  by  waves  of  sorrow, 
Place  your  trust  in  Zion*B  King ; 
Thence  fresh  comfort  ye  shall  borrow, 
Thence  memorial  stones  shall  bring.* 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  and  respectable  company 
of  our  citizens  and  friends  from  other  places.  Most  of  the 
ministers  of  the  city  were  present.  The  Revs.  W.  Ormiston, 
D.D.,  and  T.  Pullar  performed  the  obsequies,  offering  up  very 
appropriate  and  impressive  prayers." 

In  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  Mr.  Peden  there  are  many  things  which  we  have 
passed  over  in  silence  for  want  of  space,  which  it  might  have 
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THE  REV.  ROBERT  MORISON. 


MY  father  was  a  stalwart  man.  He  was  in  every  respect 
large.  Standing  in  his  stockings,  he  was  an  inch-and- 
a-half  more  than  six  feet  tall.  The  other  dimensions  were  pro- 
portional His  head  was  large,  and  rather  domed  than  square. 
All  his  features  were  large.  Only  his  hands  and  feet  were 
smaJL  He  was  fair-haired,  and  of  a  ruddy  countenance.  His 
presence  was  commanding.  It  was  a  common  saying  among 
the  country  women  round  about,  "  He's  a  braw  man,  Mr.  Mori- 
son."  About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  an  elderly  lady,  who,  without  meaning  to  be  rude  or 
uncomplimentary  to  myself,  said  to  me,  as  in  surprise,  "  Are 
you  the  son  of  Mr.  Morison  of  Bathgate  ?  He  was  my  minis- 
ter lang  syne,  and  a  braw  man  he  was.  Ye're  no  like  him  at 
a'."  She  spoke  the  truth ;  for  no  one  could  say  of  my  father 
that  "m  person  he  was  weak"  or  "contemptible." 

There  was  inherent  in  my  father's  mind  a  peculiar  moral 
characteristic,  that  very  naturally  consorted  with  the  strength 
and  largeness  of  his  physical  frame.  He  was  always,  and  in 
all  circiunstances  and  emergences,  mthout  fear,  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  that  it  was  not  by  consciousness  that  he  knew 
what  fear  is.  He  knew  it  by  its  symptoms,  as  manifested  in 
others.  He  never,  on  any  occasion,  lost  his  self-possession.  I 
remember  that,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was, 
in  the  circle  in  which  we  were  moving  quite  a  fureur  of  in- 
terest in  working  out  appropriate  anagrams  of  proper  names. 
My  father  and  I,  along  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the  accomplished 
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Can  never  bid  the  tempest  cease, 

Or  bring  us  to  a  haven  of  peace. 

He  whom  winds  and  seas  obey, 

He,  alone,  has  power  to  say — 

"  Peace,  be  still  I "  and  when  faith  hears 

The  soimd,  above  our  griefs  and  fears. 

She  knows  the  voice — it  is  the  Lord ; 

And  all  is  calmness  at  his  word. 

My  darling  son,  mine  only  child, 

So  happy,  amiable,  mild ; 

Ah !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 

Ah  I  little  know*st  thou  that  to  part 

With  thee  has  made  thy  father*s  heart 

Sad,  desolate,  and  lone. 

When  thou  wert  with  me,  wealth  untold 

Could  ne'er  have  brib'd  to  part  with  thee ; 

And  mightiest  fame  and  crowns  of  gold 

Without  thee  were  as  nought  to  me. 

I'd  rather  live  in  lowliest  cot, 

With  poverty  and  thee,  my  boy. 

Than  have  a  palace,  but  thee  not. 

And,  wanting  thee,  all  other  joy. 

Thy  mother's  arms,  that  round  thee  twin'd 
With  fond  caress  and  tend'rest  care 
Are  vacant  now ;  no  more  confin'd 
Within  their  foldings  art  thou  there. 
No  more,  awaking,  will  thy  cheek 
Or  brow  display  the  rosy  streak 
It  caught  reposing  on  her  breast. 
That  told  the  love  to  which  it  prest. 
Ah  I  no,  within  her  bosom's  core 
An  aching  void,  a  dreary  spot 
Is  found,  she  never  found  before. 
Where  thou  once  wert,  but  now  art  not. 

When  thou  didst  gambol  here,  this  room 
Look'd  pleasant ;  now,  how  full  of  gloom  I 
Sad  emptiness !    Yet  full  of  things 
To  which  fond  mem'ry  strongly  clings. 
Dear  relics ! — once  my  little  boy's : 
That  picture  book,  that  box  of  toys. 
This  little  waggon,  cart,  and  chair. 
That  hat  and  dress  suspended  there ; 
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Ah !  sadly  do  they  mook  the  eye, 

They  speak  a  void  they  oan't  supply. 

And  here  thy  cradle ;  ah !  how  oft 

Thy  head  hath  prest  its  pillow  soft 

When  roek'd  and  hash*d  to  rest. 

But  ah !  mine  eyes  soffiased  with  tears, — 

How  lone,  deserted,  it  appears, 

Unroek'd  and  dispossessed. 

For  now  thy  slumber  is  too  deep, 

Thon  need'st  no  rooking  for  thy  sleep. 

Ah !  whither  art  thou  gone,  my  boy  ? 
Thy  mother's  love,  thy  father's  joy  ! 
We  sadly  miss  thee  all  the  while, 
Thy  gentle  look,  thy  langh,  thy  smile. 
Thy  playfol  gestores,  graceful,  free, 
Thy  artless  tones  so  fall  of  glee ; 
Thy  gentle  kiss,  thy  outstretched  arms ; 
And  countless  other  infemt  charms. 

We  weep ;  'tis  ncUure  weeps,  hnt  faith 

Can  pierce  beyond  the  gloom  of  death, 

And,  in  the  world  of  bliss  and  joy, 

Looks  up  and  sees  our  infant  boy. 

We  miss  thee  here,  jet  faith  would  rather 

See  thee  with  thy  heavenly  Father. 

Nature  sees  the  body  dead  ; 

Faith  beholds  the  spirit  fled ; 

Nature  stops  at  Jordan's  side  ; 

Faith  can  see  the  other  side ; 

T?uLt  but  hears  farewells  and  sighs, 

ThiSf  thy  welcome  in  the  skies ; 
Nature  mourns  a  cruel  blow. 

Faith  assures  it  is  not  so ; 

Nature  never  sees  thee  more. 

Faith  but  sees  thee  gone  before ; 

Nature  reads  a  dismal  story. 

Faith  has  visions  fuU  of  glory ; 

Nature  views  the  change  with  sadness, 

Faith  contemplates  it  with  gladness ; 

Nature  murmurs ;  faith  gives  meekness ; 

'*  Strength  is  perfected  in  weakness ; " 

Nature  writhes  and  hates  the  rod, 

Faith  looks  up  and  blesses  God ; 

That  looks  downwards,  this  above, 

That  sees  harshness,  this  sees  love ; 
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0 !  let  faith  trimnphant  be ; 
My  son  shall  live  eternally  I 

Gone,  gone,  dead  and  gone  I 
Shall  I  ask  thee  back,  my  son  ? 
Back — and  leave  thy  spirit's  brightness  ? 
^       Back — and  leave  thy  robes  of  whiteness  ? 
Back — and  leave  thy  angel  monld  ? 
Back — and  leave  those  streets  of  gold  ? 
Back — and  leave  the  Lamb  that  feeds  thee  ? 
Back — from  founts  to  which  he  leads  thee  ? 
Back — ^and  leave  thy  heavenly  Father? 
Back — ^to  earth  and  sin ;  nay,  rather, 
Will  I  live  in  solitude ; 
I  would  not  ask  thee,  if  I  cotUd; 
But  patient  wait  Heaven's  high  decree. 
That  sends  my  spirit  home  to  thee.* 

September  16, 1846, 


*  2  Samuel  xii.  23. 
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came  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  then  a 
nimble-footed  stripling,  to  the  last  degree  unlike  that  "  huge 
rotundity  "  of  person  into  which  he  afterwards  distended.  In 
Logic,  he  enjoyed  exceedingly  the  prelections  of  Professor  Fin- 
layson,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with  deep  respect;  while 
something  higher  than  respect,  his  admiration,  seemed  to  be 
about  equally  divided  between  the  illustrious  Dugald  Stewart 
for  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  no  less  iUustrious  John  Playf air 
for  Natural  Philosophy.  On  the  whole,  his  favourite  study 
was  Mathematics ;  and  he  would  have  shone  in  scientific  re- 
search and  analysis,  had  not  his  path  been  from  the  first  laid 
out  for  him  in  the  direction  of  the  ministry. 

Before  completing  his  University  curriculum,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Divinity  imder  Professor  Paxton  in  the  autumn 
of  1807;  and  at  length  in  1811  he  was  "licensed"  to  be  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth. 

HiR  first  sermon  was  preached  in  Dalreoch,  his  mother 
church.  His  second  and  third  were  preached  on  October  6th, 
1811,  in  Aberdeen,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Templeton. 
On  that  day  week  he  preached  in  Himtly  to  the  vacant 
Associate  congregation  there,  "which,"  says  he,  in  a  diary 
which  he  kept  of  his  career  as  a  probationer,  "  was  a  small 
handful  of  seemingly  not  very  opulent  people." — "Their 
music,"  he  adds,  "  was  remarkably  tame  and  flat." — "  Many  of 
the  men  went  to  church  with  nothing  on  their  heads  but  their 
old  night-caps." — "I  could  not,"  he  continues,  "but  notice 
that  a  good  many  full-grown  yoimg  women  came  to  the 
meeting  with  nothing  on  their  heads,  but  only  their  hair  put 
up  with  a  comb."  He  found,  however,  some  accomplished 
and  delightful  people,  in  particular  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald, 
of  whom  he  says,  "  I  never  saw  husband  and  wife  look  upon 
one  another  with  more  kindness  and  complacency,  or  appear- 
ing more  happy  in  one  another,  or  improving  opportunities 
of  easily  and  lovingly  gratifying  each  olher  in  every  part  of 
their  conduct." 

My  father  preached  again  in  Huntly  on  the  following 
Sunday  to  increased  assemblies ;  and  again  on  that  day  fort- 
night, November  10th,  and  also  on  November  l7th,  to  still 
larger  audiences.    Then  he  set  out  on  his  journey  southward 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ROSS. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1834,  in  a  humble  cottage  on  the  southern  outskirts  of 
Lossiemouth,  Morayshire.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and 
by  his  industry,  attained,  in  course  of  time,  to  circumstances  of 
considerable  comfort ;  but  in  the  earlier  years  of  married  life 
the  numerous  demands  of  a  family  of  seven  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  give  his  children  more  than  the  ordinary  education 
of  the  working-class  children  of  the  period.  William's  early 
school  training  was  of  a  somewhat  desultory  character.  In  the 
smnmer  months,  like  many  others  who  have  served  in  the  ranks 
of  our  Scottish  clergy,  he  was  sent  to  herding  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  winter  he  had  to  overtake,  as  best  he  could,  the 
ground  which  he  had  lost  in  doing  his  little  share  to  lessen 
the  pressiu^  which  was  felt  at  home. 

At  length  the  time  drew  near  when  the  boy  must  choose 
some  permanent  occupation,  and  in  preparation  for  the  same 
he  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  of  Drainie.  Here  his  whole 
time  and  attention  were  directed  to  his  lessons ;  and  under  the 
excellent  tuition  of  his  master  he  acquired  such  an  English 
education  as  no  youth  of  his  years  or  station  had  any  reason 
to  ]>e  ashamed  of. 

It  is  the  boy  that  makes  the  man ;  but  unhappily  we  have 
not  been  able  to  glean  anything  of  interest  in  the  childhood  of 
our  subject.  The  time  at  which  we  write  is,  alas  for  us,  his 
fellow-students,  now  far  distant  from  the  years  of  his  youth. 
Both  the  parents  are  now  dead ;  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  except  one  sister,  who  occupies  the  old  home  at 
Lossiemouth,  are  either  deceased  or  resident  in  distant  lands. 
She  was  not  much  at  home  in  William's  youth ;  but  the  tra- 
dition surv-ives  through  her  that  he  was  always  a  quiet,  studious 
boy,  an<l  that  from  his  youth  he  loved  his  Bible,  and  was  touched 
by  religious  feelings  deeper  than  is  common  to  his  years. 
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In  1850,  young  Ross  was  sent  to  Elgin  to  begin  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  draper.  Here  it  was  that  there  was  planted 
in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  those  theological  convictions  which 
made  him  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 
The  capital  of  Morayshire  is  celebrated  for  three  things — its 
salubrious  climate,  the  number  of  retired  old  Indians  who 
have  made  it  their  abode,  and  its  great  assumptions  of  gentility. 
It  is  not  the  place  where  an  E.X7.  church  can  be  planted  with 
any  prospect  of  success ;  and  an  eflFort  which  was  at  one  time 
made  to  raise  the  banner  was  fore-doomed  to  failure.  Unre- 
presented as  E.U.  doctrine  was  by  any  public  body  in  the  time 
of  Boss's  apprenticeship,  it  happened  that  one  of  his  shopmates 
was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Forres,  and  a  member 
of  the  church  then  under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bath- 
gate. In  those  days  when  our  views  were  being  constantly 
attacked  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  not  infrequently  dis- 
cussed on  public  platforms  and  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
every  capable  yoimg  man  in  our  commimion  was  familiar  with 
the  diflTerence  between  the  E.U.  and  Calvinistic  creeds,  and 
when  the  occasion  came,  was  eager  to  expound  or  to  defend 
the  doctrines  of  his  party.  This  young  man  exercised  no 
little  influence  upon  the  reverent  and  thoughtful,  though  raw 
and  unformed  mind,  of  the  young  apprentice ;  and  while  Boss 
continued  ostensibly  to  be  an  adherent  of  the  UP.  church,  he 
made  occasional  pilgrimages  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  company  of 
his  mentor,  to  the  attractive  ministry  of  the  Forres  Independent 
Church.  These  visits  grew  more  frequent  as  time  passed  on  ; 
and  at  length  he  became  convinced  that  his  "new  views" 
were  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Scripture,  and  his  "  old  views" 
in  proportion  wrong.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  those 
days  are  well  measured  by  the  distance  of  this  voluntary 
Sabbath-day's  journey.  Twenty-four  miles  on  foot  to  hear  a 
sermon  is  no  trivial  testimony  to  the  zest  for  heavenly  things 
which  had  been  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  those  yoimg  men, 
and  no  mean  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  ministry  that 
drew  them  such  a  distance  in  the  face  of  unpopularity  and 
reproach. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  Ross  turned 
his  steps  to  Glasgow,  in  the  belief  that  in  so  large  a  city  there 
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was  certainly  a  place  for  him.  Nor  was  he  disappointed. 
Onr  acquaintanceship  began  while  he  was  still  a  servant  in 
one  of  the  largest  drapery  warehouses  in  the  city,  and  his 
career  was  snch  as  to  promise  good  emoluments  and  a  superior 
position  at  no  distant  date.  His  heart,  however,  ceased  to  find 
its  mission  in  ten  hours'  work  a  day  behind  the  counter.  It 
was  not,  as  it  has  been  with  many  empty-headed  youths  who 
have  forsaken  their  province  behind  the  counter  to  figure  in  a 
"  higher  sphere,"  because  he  thought  himself  too  talented  to 
handle  a  yard-stick.  His  nature  was  too  strong  and  solid  to  be 
victimised  by  such  senseless  fancies ;  and  if  he  turned  aside 
from  what  he  had  once  chosen  to  be  the  business  of  his  life,  it 
was  because  his  mind  had  become  engrossed  with  the  problems 
of  human  life  and  destiny,  and  his  heart  stirred  with  hallowed 
longings  to  show  his  fellow-men  that  there  is  a  full  solution 
of  ihem  only  in  the  person  and  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Various  influences  contributed  to  this  result.  A  mind  so 
solid  and  withal  so  subtle,  was  unable  to  feel  at  home  in  any 
occupation  that  did  not  fully  tax  its  higher  faculties ;  and  his 
favourite  recreation  after  business  hours  was  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  psychology,  morals,  and  theology.  With  a  nature 
thus  disposed,  Ross's  soul  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  who  was,  at  that  particular  period,  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  most  unusual  powers,  and  whose 
teaching  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  instruct  and  stimulate  the 
many  young  and  ardent  minds  that  waited  on  his  ministry. 
Nor  must  we  fail  to  put  upon  record  that  Mr.  Ross's  interest 
in  the  "queen  of  sciences"  was  also  greatly  promoted  by  his  at- 
tendance at  a  "  Class  for  the  study  of  Biblical  Subjects,"  which 
was  formed  in  1855,  in  connection  with  North  Dundas  Street 
E.U.  Church.  The  early  records  of  that  Society  show  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  grapple  with  the  profoundest  subjects, 
for  in  the  winter  session  1856-7  he  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Bases 
of  Morality,"  and  in  the  following  winter  on  "  Tlie  Existence 
of  God."  These  essays  were  necessarily  marred  by  immaturities 
of  thought ;  but  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  opportunities, 
they  revealed  a  power  and  culture  which  delighted  and  sur- 
prised his  auditors.  Happily  we  have  on  hand  the  means  of 
testing,  in  the  light  of  our  maturer  judgment,  the  favourable 
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verdict  which  his  early  contemporaries  pronounced  concerning 
him.  The  Evangelical  Repository  for  March,  1857,  contains 
an  article  from  his  pen  on  the  "The  Origin  of  Sin,"  and  it 
certainly  bears  tokens  of  hard  thinking  and  facile  expression 
far  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  a  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  whose  steps  had  never  crossed  the  awful  threshold  of  a 
college,  and  whose  chief  energies  had  hitherto  been  absorbed 
by  the  over-counter  problems  of  the  soft  goods  line  of  business. 
At  length  the  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  began  to  take  definite  shape ;  and  in 
view  of  what  was  coming,  the  winter  of  1856-7  was  one  of 
unremitting  study.  In  those  days  intending  students  had  not 
to  pass  through  the  agony  of  an  entrance  examination.  The 
Committee  then  in  power  were,  nevertheless,  very  careful  in 
their  inquiries  as  to  the  candidate's  capabilities  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  in  consequence  the  spare  hours  of 
this  winter  were  largely  devoted  to  Caesar's  Commentariea  and 
the  Greek  Grammar  and  New  Testament.  Amid  the  press  of 
such  engagements,  and  at  the  instigation  of  an  agent  of  our 
Home  Mission,  who  was  desirous  to  have  lay  help  when  the 
supply  of  preaching  students  failed,  he  made  his  first  attempt 
to  compose  and  then  to  preach  a  sermon.  A  little  knot  of 
E.X7.  friends  in  the  village  of  Milngavie,  some  seven  miles  from 
Glasgow,  met  occasionally  in  a  hall  to  be  refreshed  with  a 
genuine  E.U.  Gospel  sermon.  Upon  these  good  people,  Mr. 
Ross  and  one  or  two  others  of  us  of  a  theological  turn  of  mind, 
were  allowed  to  try  our  'prentice  hand  as  preachers.  We 
remember  well  how  timidly  we  each  went  forth  on  our  trial  day, 
and  how  eagerly  we  canvassed,  and  were  canvassed,  as  to  how 
the  day's  work  had  succeeded.  Ross  had  no  need  to  fear  the 
ability  or  acceptability  of  his  sermons ;  but  the  week  before  his 
appearance  was  filled  with  grave  anxieties  as  to  how  his 
memory  would  behave  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermon,  and 
especially  how  in  his  inexperience  he  was  to  get  through  the 
ordeal  of  extemporary  prayer.  Business  necessities  required 
that  the  preacher  should  return  to  the  city  on  the  Sunday 
night ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  meet  him  half-way 
on  his  return  and  hear  at  the  earliest  moment  what  success 
had  crowned  his  efibrt.     We  can  still  recall  the  anxiety  with 
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which  we  peered  ahead  into  the  darkness. of  that  country  road 
to  catch  the  first  approach  of  a  tall  man  with  his  shoulders 
wrapped  in  a  shepherd-tartan  plaid,  and  the  interest  with  which 
we  listened  to  his  grateful  narrative.  He  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  thoughts,  because  unwonted  help  had  been  vouch- 
safed him ;  and  encouraged  by  such  experiences,  he  chose  the 
ministry  as  a  vocation,  and  entered  the  Theological  Hall  in 
August,  1857. 

Up  to  the  Spring  of  1857  he  had  not  been  a  member  of  the 
church.  In  conversation  with  his  pastor,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  application  for  membership,  he  revealed  his  intention  of 
entering  on  the  office  of  the  ministry.  I  was  sharing  his 
lodgings  with  him  at  this  time,  and  aware  of  his  intention  to 
see  his  minister,  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  his  return. 
BGs  countenance  puzzled  me  as  he  came  into  the  room.  There 
was  the  pleasing  smile  which  it  wore  so  often,  and  yet  there 
was  a  disappointed  and  perplexed  expression  flitting  through 
the  smile,  and  breakmg  up  the  reposeful  look  that  was  natural 
to  him  when  all  was  peace  within.  Dr.  Morison,  he  said,  had 
spoken  to  him  somewhat  enigmatically;  and  above  all,  had 
hinted  at  a  certain  disagreeable  artificiality  which  almost 
necessarily  besets  a  cleric's  life,  and  had  uttered  ominoiLS 
warnings  as  to  the  care  that  he  must  continually  exercise  upon 
his  health  if  he  was  determined  to  enter  upon  the  severe  though 
not  protracted  course  of  study  needful  to  his  preparation  for 
the  sacred  office.  Time  and  experience  are  great  interpreters, 
and  reveal  what  no  prophet  can  make  plain  before  the  time. 
Both  of  us  were  somewhat  at  a  loss,  to  see  the  relevancy  of 
these  rather  ominous  utterances,  for  neither  of  us  then  dreamt 
of  the  most  distant  danger.  But  doubtless  there  were  present 
evun  tlien  the  latent  seeds  of  that  disease  which  finally  cut 
him  off,  though  only  an  experienced  eye  was  able  to  detect 
them.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  for  many  an  over-ardent 
youth  if  his  opening  confidences  had  been  met  by  the  same 
careful  estimate  of  his  physical  endurance,  and  the  same  frank 
warning  of  looming  danger  ? 

A  student  of  the  Evangelical  Union  is  subjected  to  a  physical 
and  mental  strain  from  which  most  divinity  students  are 
exempted.     His  University  curriculum  is  sandwiched  by  his 
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theological  studies  at  the  Hall,  and  any  little  holiday  that  he 
can  snatch  from  his  work  is  of  the  briefest  endurance.  Then 
besides,  he  has  usually  to  maintain  himself  by  supplying  the 
vacant  pulpits  round  about  the  district  where  his  University 
studies  are  carried  on ;  and  although  every  care  is  taken  to 
distribute  his  ministrakona  over  as  varied  a  field  as  possible, 
he  has  often  to  write  fresh  sermons  in  the  middle  of  a  session 
which  already  taxes  all  his  powers.  These  multifarious  labours 
have  sometimes  to  be  undergone  upon  a  dietary  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  physical  system  at  its  normal  working  strength. 
The  earnest  student  is  unconscious  of  any  hardship  in  the 
case.  He  may  lament  that  the  res  angusta  domi  prevent  him 
from  gratifying  an  endless  appetite  for  books,  but  he  counts 
it  of  little  moment  that  he  has  sometimes  to  live  upon  the 
barest  and  most  monotonous  fare.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
relished  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  spirit  over  matter  that 
the  landlady's  bill  diminishes  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
pile  of  books  upon  the  side-table  swells  more  and  more.  There 
is,  however,  a  limit  to  himian  endurance,  and  as  a  consequence 
enfeebled  health  ensues,  to  end  its  course  too  frequently  in 
premature  death.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  Mr.  Ross's  bed- 
fellow for  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  student  life.  Looking 
back  upon  those  days,  I  can  remember  what  careful  economies 
were  practised,  and  how  near  we  were  often  sailing  to  the 
wind ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  that  there  was 
any  danger  in  our  abstemiousness.  Heedless  as  we  were, 
there  were  symptoms  in  my  partner's  case  in  the  winter  of 
1858-9  which  began  to  arouse  suspicion.  A  hollow  ring  in 
the  cough  which  came  at  certain  times  arrested  my  attention ; 
and  while  lying  in  bed  at  night  in  the  silent  pauses  that  came 
before  we  slept,  I  remarked  that  he  breathed  much  faster  that 
I  did,  and  wondered  whether  it  was  his  breathing  or  my  own 
that  was  abnormal  in  its  rate  of  speed.  During  all  those 
months  he  was  an  ardent  student,  yet  not  indisposed  to  spend 
an  occasional  night  in  parlour  recreation  by  way  of  relief  to 
the  severity  of  his  studies.  He  erred,  however,  as  many 
students  do,  in  yielding  to  a  disposition  to  sit  late  at  night 
poring  over  his  lessons  for  next  morning,  or  reading  some 
weighty  tome  in  philosophy  or  theology  upon  the  questions 
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which  happened  to  interest  him.  Though  often  sinning  in 
his  company,  my  recollection  is  that  he  was  the  greater  culprit; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  constant  habit  of  sitting  up  till 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  contributed  not  a  little  to 
induce  the  malady  which  finally  cut  him  off. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1859  Mr.  Boss  was  sent  to  supply 
Reform  Street  KU.  Church,  Dundee.  His  ministrations  there 
were  so  acceptable  that  he  was  pressed  by  the  church  to  study  at 
Stu  Andrews  instead  of  St  Mungo's  during  the  following  winter 
session,  and  to  supply  the  church  from  day  to  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  consented,  and  the  necessary  authority  was  granted 
him  from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Doubtless  it  seemed  to 
him  highly  advantageous  to  escape  the  commonplace  prelections 
of  the  moral  philosophy  professor  in  Glasgow,  and  to  sit  under 
the  teaching  of  the  brilliant  Ferrier.  This  professor  had 
recently  made  himself  notorious  by  the  publication  of  his 
Institutes  of  Metaphysics,  in  which  he  assailed  the  prevalent 
common  sense  philosophy  of  Eeid,  and  imported  more  German 
idealism  into  metaphysics  than  any  Scotch  professor  before 
his  time.  Besides  the  freshness  of  his  teaching,  he  was 
immensely  popular  with  his  students ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  triumph  that  our  friend  shook  the  dust  of  Glasgow  from 
his  feet,  and  betook  himself  to  the  quieter  academic  shades  of 
quaint  St.  Andrews.  The  hard  mental  work  of  college  classes 
and  a  pastorate  combined,  with  the  exposure  of  weekly  travelling 
]»etween  the  University  and  Jute-opolis,  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  his  strength  began  visibly  to  decline.  There  was,  however, 
no  slackening  of  his  energies,  and  no  falling  off  in  the  power 
of  his  pulpit  elocjuence ;  and  in  the  summer  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

It  was  not  in  order  that  he  should  take  that  office  upon 
himself  until  he  had  completed  another  session  at  the  Theo- 
logical Hall.  Accordingly,  August  saw  him  once  more  in 
(Jlasgow.  He  now  wore  an  enfeebled  aspect,  and  two  months' 
study  in  the  heart  of  this  smoky  city  seemed  to  suck  up  his 
reinaininir  strencrth  and  leave  him  like  a  bleached  and  withered 
root  which  no  moisture  could  restore  to  its  old  vitality.  Never- 
theless, he  was  not  without  his  hopes  of  reviving  strength,  and 
he  went  forwai'd  to  his  ordination.     Tlie  Bev.  W.  Bathgate,  of 
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Kilmarnock,  introduced  him  to  his  charge  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  October,  1860.  In  the  afternoon  he  preached  with  consider- 
able power,  but  with  such  tokens  of  exhaustion  at  the  close 
that  "  forebodings  of  a  brief  <3areer  "  were  entertained  by  the 
more  observant  of  his  people.  The  following  Sabbath  he 
preached  twice ;  but  it  was  more  than  his  strength  could  bear, 
and  he  was  laid  up.  One  other  Sabbath  afternoon  he  assayed 
to  preach,and  with  sadly  broken  powers  the  duty  was  performed 
— ^never  to  be  performed  again.  His  text  upon  that  occasion 
was  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  closing  ministry,  though  its 
suitability  was  doubtless  not  of  his  ordination.  Visitors  to 
the  church  sometime  after  might  have  seen  upoi\  the  wall 
behind  the  pulpit  the  familiar  apocalyptic  words,  "  The  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  say,  Come."  They  were  placed  in  that  prominent 
^losition  because  they  were  the  last  message  which  Gk)d  gave  to 
his  servant  William  Ross,  to  deliver  to  his  beloved  people. 

A  skilful  physician  was  consulted  as  to  the  bodily  state  of 
the  now  prostrate  pastor.  The  verdict  was  fatal  to  all  hope. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  strengthen  the  afflicted  man 
sufficiently  to  undertake  a  railway  journey  home,  as  he  hoped 
that  his  mother's  nursing  and  his  native  air  would  work 
miracles  for  his  restoration.  The  brethren  did  their  best  to 
cheer  and  prepare  him  for  the  journey,  not  because  they  had 
any  faith  in  the  likelihood  of  his  restoration,  but  simply  to 
gratify  the  wish  that  was  certain  to  arise  within  the  dear  one's 
heart,  as  it  does  with  all,  to  die  at  home.  At  length  he  was 
recruited  for  the  journey,  and  in  a  special  invalid  carriage,  the 
patient  proceeded  homewaixis  under  the  careful  nursing  of  two 
tender-hearted  office-bearers  of  the  church.  In  a  garden  in 
Dundee  there  still  grows  a  clump  of  lilies  brought  as  a 
memorial  of  this  last  sad  ministration  fi'om  the  father's  garden 
in  Lossiemouth ;  but,  indeed,  no  visible  memorial  was  needed 
to  keep  it  engraven  on  those  hearts.  Ross  is  still  remembered 
and  still  loved  by  his  Dundee  flock  though  20  years  have  passed 
away ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  knew  him  in  the 
intimate  relation  of  a  friend  or  pastor  will  carry  his  memorj- 
with  them  to  their  graves.  For  a  time,  Ross  s  own  anticipa- 
tions seemed  likely  to  l>e  realized.  His  energies  revived  under 
the  comfort  of  a  mother's  nursing,  but  his  vitality  was  fatally 
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undermined.  He  sank  by  slow  degrees  until  he  finally  passed 
away  on  March  22nd,  1861.  His  last  words  were,  "  There  is 
being  ministered  unto  me  an  abundant  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Peter,  1 :  11). 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  the  disease  which  robbed 
the  church  of  this  promising  life  was  pulmonary  consumption, 
the  scourge  of  our  British  youth,  and  the  fell  destroyer  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  yoimger  ministers  and  students  who  have 
crossed  the  flood. 

Mr.  Boss  stood  above  the  average  height,  and  carried  con- 
siderable breadth  of  body;  but  he  was  softly  and  loosely 
formed.  His  temperament  was  a  cross  of  the  melancholic  and 
phlegmatic;  his  complexion  of  a  swarthy  cast;  and  his  personnel 
cannot  be  better  described  in  similar  compass  than  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  obituary  notice  by  Dr.  Morison  in 
the  Evangelical  Repository  of  June,  1861 : — "  There  was  a 
peculiar  native  dignity  in  his  manners,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  alternating  between  intellectual  abstraction  and 
a  most  pleasing  smile." 

In  the  same  brief  sketch  we  have  an  accurate  estimate  of 
Mr.  Boss's  mental  stature.  "  He  rose  in  mental  power  above 
the  great  majority  of  his  peers.  He  spurned  intellectual 
frivolities,  and  grappled  eagerly  with  problems  which  strike 
their  roots  into  the  depths  of  moral  being.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  philosophic 
thinker,  and  done  high  service  to  the  cause  of  that  gospel,  to 
the  promulgation  of  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life." 
Those  who  wish  to  judge  for  themselves  the  promise  of  future 
greatness  that  was  in  him,  may  refer  to  the  Repository  article 
already  mentioned.  Nothing  besides  this  was  ever  committed 
by  his  own  liand  to  the  press ;  but  in  the  volumes  of  Fomvard 
there  lie  scattered  two  or  three  sermons  which,  though  in  all 
probability  written  in  hot  haste,  and  without  any  thought  of 
their  ever  being  scanned  in  print,  are  yet  fair  specimens  of  his 
style  and  powers  of  reasoning.  (These  will  be  foimd  in  Vols.  I., 
p.  259 ;  III,  164  and  197 ;  and  Vol.  II.  2nd  series,  p.  100.) 

ilr.  Boss  had  a  high  conception  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  did  his  best  to  equip  himself  worthily  for  it. 
He  anticipated,  with  the  clearest  vision,  the  controversies  with 
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science,  philosophy,  and  historical  research,  in  which  the  Church 
is  now  involved,  and  intended  to  do  his  best  to  be  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  hottest  of  the  strife  when  the  conflict  came. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  wocdd  have  proved  amost  service- 
able champion  of  the  faith.  He  was  no  blind  worshipper  of 
antique  opinions,  bat  an  earnest  seeker  after  tmth,  and  capable 
of  resting  only  in  convicticHis  which  he  had  reasoned  to  their 
depth  and  f oond  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  Bold  bat  slow  of 
thought,  he  was  progressive,  but  ever  with  imfAJling  caution. 
He  had  an  intellectual  catholicity  that  enabled  him  to  enjoy 
the  writings  of  authors  of  the  most  diverse  types ;  and  we 
have  seen  him  equally  engrossed  in  Maurice  and  Bishop  Butler, 
in  Carlyle  and  Spinoza,  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  in 
ELantu  While  we  had  occasion  to  observe  lus  habits,  he  was 
an  omnivorous  and  incessant  reader.  This  habit  detracted  in 
some  measure  from  his  appearances  in  the  class-rooms  of  the 
university.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  measured  by  the  place 
he  took  upon  the  prize  list,  for  he  had  no  ambition  for  such 
honours.  His  class-work  was  done  carefully  and  steadily; 
but  his  mind  was  largely  pre-occupied  by  questions  that  lay 
far  outside  the  region  of  routine  in  which  the  ordinary  coU^e 
student  works.  Only  those  of  us  to  whom  his  mind  was 
opened  up  in  daily  confidences  knew  what  powers  of  thought 
and  scholarly  acquirement  were  stored  up  in  him.  The  hope- 
ful anticipations  which  we  cherished  in  those  early  days  have 
been  disappointed  by  his  fall ;  and  the  loss  to  us  who  were  his 
comrades  in  arms  is  certainly  greater  than  we  can  measure. 
But  that  fall  could  have  been  no  loss  to  him.  His  early  death 
is  another  witness  to  the  record  that 

**  The  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sommer  dost 
Bum  to  the  socket.** 

His  soul  was  pure,  and  his  heart  was  fixed — trusting  in  his 
I^rd.  Christ  was  to  him  the  centre  of  all  attractions ;  and 
as  his  ransomed  spirit  ascended  up  it  carried  no  passion  with 
it  but  to  see  and  glorify  that  Sa\'iour  whom  it  had  loved  and 
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THE  REV  PETER  MATHER. 


THE  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  bom  at  Whitekirk,  a 
small  parish  in  Haddingtonshire,  on  27th  April,  1792. 
He  passed  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  this  quiet  country 
district  in  a  very  humble  dwelling,  remote  from  the  bustle  of 
city  life.  Here  he  not  only  received  an  elementary  education, 
but  laid  the  foundation  of  that  strong  physical  frame  which 
he  possessed,  and  enabled  him  to  do  so  much  hard  work  and 
endure  such  an  amount  of  fatigue.  His  father  was  a  peasant, 
employed  in  agricultural  labour,  but  wages  being  very  small 
in  the  country,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Whitekirk,  and 
remove,  with  his  family  of  four  children,  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Dunbar.  Peter,  his  third  son,  was  then  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Like  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  of  old,  the  parents  were 
both  righteous  before  CJod — set  before  their  children  a  good 
example — and  brought  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  Their  effoi-ts  were  not  lost.  Peter  early  pro- 
duced the  blossoms  of  promise,  which  ripened  in  due  time  into 
spiritual  fruit.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  the  child  of  truly 
pious  parents,  and  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature 
in  youth  !  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  a  desire 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  not  permitted  for 
some  considerable  time  to  gratify  his  earnest,  pious  aspiration. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner  in  the  town,  and  served  out 
his  time  honourably.  He  worked  in  several  places  at  his 
trade.  It  was  of  use  to  him  in  after  life,  and  gave  him  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  which  he  turned  to  good 
practical  accoimt.  Tradition  has  it  that  Jesus  himself  wrought 
as  a  carpenter  at  Nazareth  along  with  Joseph,  his  reputed 
father,  and  has  thus  dignified  manual  labour  by  his  example. 

The  wish,  however,  to  attain  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  though  restrained  for  a  season  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, was  never  extinguished.      It  burned  within  his 
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breast,  and  increased  with  his  years.  Hearing  that  a  school 
was  vacant  in  Roslin,  and  that  a  teacher  was  wanted,  he  made 
application,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  it.  Several  years 
rolled  away,  and  in  the  providence  of  Gk)d  he  rose  to  be  the 
teacher  of  a  much  better  school  in  Edinburgh.  Here  too  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  classes  in  the  University 
requisite  before  entering  the  Divinity  Hall.  He  completed 
the  prescribed  curriculum.  From  Dr.  William  M'Kelvie  s 
elaborate  work,  "The  Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,"  we  find  that  Mr.  Mather  was  one  of 
sixteen  students  that  entered  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Burgher  Church  in  the  session  of  1819.  The  venerable  and 
excellent  Dr.  Lawson  of  Selkirk  being  the  Professor.  In  1820 
the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher 
Churches  was  formed,  which  then  became  the  United  Secession 
Church,  which  has  since  exerted  a  great  influence  in  Scotland, 
and  done  much  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Since  the  union  with  the  Relief  Church  it 
is  now  the  United  Presbyterian.  In  that  same  year,  1820,  the 
good  and  revered  Dr.  Lawson  passed  away,  "  and  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  an  old  man  and  full  of  years,"  having  left  behind 
the  legacy  of  an  excellent  and  beautiful  example  to  all  who 
knew  him  or  should  read  his  productions.  Thereafter  the 
Rev.  John  Dick,  Minister  of  Greyfriars  Church,  Glasgow,  was 
unanimously  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  by  the  United 
Associate  Synod.  Thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Mr.  Mather 
enjoyed  the  rare  and  inestimable  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
wise  and  learned  predilections  of  two  professors  who  were 
very  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  their  day,  being  with 
Dr.  Lawson  during  his  first  session,  and  Dr.  Dick  during  the 
remainder  of  his  curriculum.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  profited  greatly  under  the  superior  privileges  which  he 
possessed,  as  he  became  afterwards  an  able  minister  of  the 
gospel — "  a  scribe  instructed  into  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom who  brought  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old." 

We  have  frequently  wished  to  know  more  both  of  Mr. 
Mather's  inner  and  outer  life  during  his  University  and 
Theological  Hall  career.  But  this  has  been  denied  us.  That 
he  was  a  most  loving  and  loveable  young  man,  held  in  high 
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respect  and  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  we  firmly  believe ; 
pure-minded  and  large-hearted  in  a  high  degree, — ^utterly  in- 
capable of  anything  mean  either  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 
If  not  a  brilliant  genius — which  he  never  claimed  to  be — ^he 
would  be  a  most  diligent,  devoted,  hard-working  student,  who 
would  prepare  his  exercises  most  conscientiously.  At  what 
particular  period  in  his  early  life  he  first  felt  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  heart,  convincing  him  of  sin  and  of  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  or  when  he  found  true  peace  in  believing, 
we  cannot  tell.  So  far  as  we  know  he  has  left  behind  him  no 
written  record  of  these.  But  he  must  have  been  bom  again 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  life  before  even  he 
conmienced  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  It  was  pure,  ardent 
love  to  Christ  and  to  souls  that  impelled  him  to  study  and  to 
toil,  and  to  conquer  many  an  obstacle  that  lay  between  him 
and  the  high  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Even  in  his  student 
life  his  path  was  not  strewed  with  flowers.  As  a  good  sojdier 
of  Jesus  Christ,  constrained  by  love  to  Him,  he  endured  hard- 
ships and  conquered  difficulties  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
many  a  young  man  less  courageous  than  he.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent Mr.  Mather  was  a  self-made  man.  Having  completed  the 
long  course  of  study  prescribed  in  those  days  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  all  his  professors,  Mr.  Mather 
obtained  the  presbj-terial  license  to  be  a  preacher  in  connection 
with  the  United  Secession  Church.  For  two  years  he  preached 
as  a  probationer,  and  was  acceptable  as  a  preacher  wherever  he 
went.  In  the  year  1828  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the 
quiet  rural  village  of  West  Kilbride,  which  lies  between  Largs 
an<l  Ardrossan.  A  Secession  Church  had  been  formed  here 
in  1820,  but  no  minister  had  as  yet  been  settled  over  the 
church.  During  seven  years  they  had  been  supplied  chiefly 
by  probationers.  From  this  yoimg  church  Mr.  ilather  re- 
ceived a  most  unanimous  and  cordial  call,  which  he  accepted, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  16th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
ordination  took  place  in  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilson, 
Wright,  where  the  congregation  had  worshipped  since  it  was 
formed.  A  church,  however,  was  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  was  opened  a  few  months  afterwards,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 500  persons. 
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I  have  heard  it  reported  that  it  was  the  custom  then  when 
the  probationers  came  to  preach,  to  put  a  Bible  and  a  quantity 
of  spirits  down  on  the  table  in  their  room.  As  the  good 
people  with  whom  they  lodged  could  not  keep  their  eyes  shut 
entirely,  they  observed  that  Mr.  Mather,  of  all  the  preachers 
which  they  had  heard,  used  the  Bible  most  and  the  bottle 
least.  This  report  was  circulated  through  the  village  at  the 
time,  and  produced  a  very  favourable  impression  upon  the 
members  of  the  church,  and  made  them  more  attached  to  him 
than  before.  Happily  the  preachers  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
are  not  now,  nor  have  they  ever  been,  presented  with  the 
bottle  in  their  lodgings.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we  are 
all  so  completely  free  from  this  temptation  by  which  many 
promising  young  ministers  have  been  seduced  to  their  ruin. 

Being  settled  in  his  new  sphere,  the  yoimg  minister  threw 
all  his  sanctified  energies  into  his  ministerial  and  pastoral 
duties.  He  was  an  able  preacher  and  expounder  of  God's 
Word,  and  very  soon  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  and 
deeply  attached  congregation.  Being  **  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,"  the  church  was  speedily  filled.  His  kindly  and 
afiectionate  disposition  gathered  around  him  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  young  people,  and  he  formed  them  into  Bible 
classes,  which  were  not  common  then  in  that  district.  His 
labours  among  the  young  were  richly  blessed.  Not  a  few 
have  told  me  that  their  first  religious  impressions  were  made 
in  these  classes.  Seeing  the  sad  and  saddening  effects  of 
strong  drink  in  the  village  and  in  the  surrounding  country, 
Mr.  Mather  joined  the  early  Temperance  society,  and  used  his 
influence  with  his  people,  some  of  whom  followed  his  example. 
Having  occasion  one  forenoon  to  call  upon  his  neighbour  and 
co-presbyter,  the  late  Rev.  James  Ellis,  Saltcoats,  he  was 
received  with  great  cordiality.  "  Now,  Mr.  Mather,"  said  Mr. 
Ellis,  "  you  will  take  a  glass  of  good  spirits  to  refresh  you  after 
your  long  walk."  "  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  frank  reply.  "  Then 
you  must  take  a  glass  of  wine."  "  I  am  much  obliged,  but  I 
never  take  wine."  "  Then  you  will  wait  and  have  dinner — we 
have  hare-soup  to-day,  and  it  is  nearly  ready."  "  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  do  that  either,"  said  Mr.  M,  "  because  we  are 
commanded  to  'abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood.*" 
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The  persuasive  powers  of  the  Saltcoats  presbyter  were  of  no 
mean  order,  but  they  were  all  thrown  away  upon  his  still  more 
stalwarth  brother,  who,  although  a  most  genial  man  and  warm 
friend,  was  quite  invulnerable  when  his  mind  was  fully  made 
up.     He  was  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  he  married  a  very  excellent 
lady,  who  proved  a  valuable  companion  and  helpmeet  to  him 
all  through  Ufa  They  had  an  only  daughter  who  died  in 
infancy,  which  was  a  great  grief  to  the  parents.  Increasing 
in  influence  and  usefulness  every  year,  and  greatly  respected 
by  all  his  brethren  in  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  for  his  gifts 
and  uniform  decorum  of  manners,  he  might  have  lived  and 
died  among  his  first  flock,  who  loved  him  dearly,  but  a  change 
in  his  views  concerning  the  form  of  church  government  led 
him  to  resign  his  charge  in  1836. 

After  a  long,  dose,  and  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
arrived  at  the  settled  conviction  that  Congregationalism  and 
not  Presbyterianism  was  the  Apostolic  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment. He  deplored,  too,  the  loose  and  indiscriminate  way 
in  which  members  were  received  into  the  church,  conversion 
or  peace  with  CJod  not  being  the  term  of  communion.  The 
laxity  of  discipline  which  prevailed  grieved  him  also.  Although 
it  was  a  great  sacrifice  for  him  to  give  up  his  church  in  West 
Kilbride,  and  leave  the  denomination  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  and  educated,  he  nevertheless  did  so.  After 
demitting  his  charge,  and  before  leaving  his  people  he  preached 
to  them  a  very  loving  discourse  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 — "  Finally, 
brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one 
mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  Qod  of  love  and  peace  shall  be 
with  you."  The  large  congregation  were  deeply  moved — 
many  even  to  tears.  The  concluding  Psalm,  too,  was  most 
appropriate — Psalm  cxxii. : — 

**  Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have 
Peace  and  felicity, 
Let  them  that  love  thee  and  thy  peace, 
Have  still  prosperity. 

**  Therefore  I  wish  that  peace  may  still 
Within  thy  walls  remain, 
And  ever  may  her  palaces 
Prosperity  retain." 
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Ha\nii]g  made  application,  he  was  most  oordiallj  received 
into  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
Bev.  Greville  Ewing  and  others  giving  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Very  soon  after  he  received  an  invitation  to 
become  the  pastor  of  a  small  Congregational  Church.  The 
following  account  of  his  settlement,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Congregational  Magazine,  wiU  we  trust  be  interesting  to  our 
readers: — 

«  On  Wednesday  the  26th  October,  1836,  the  Rev.  P.  Mather, 
late  of  the  Secession  Church,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire,  was 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  charge  of  the  Independent  Church 
assembling  in  Brown  Street,  Glasgow,  formerly  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  Eklward  Campbell  Mr.  Mather  ha^dng 
lately  embraced  Congregational  views  of  church  government, 
resigned  hLs  charge  at  West  Kilbride,  as  well  as  his  connection 
with  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  laid  before  the  ministers 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  when  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in 
May  last,  testimonials  as  to  his  ministerial  character  and  use- 
fulness, together  with  attestations  expressive  of  high  esteem 
for  his  private  personal  worth. 

"  The  brethren  in  Brown  Street  after  hearing  Mr.  Mather 
for  some  time  during  the  Spring,  sent  to  him  at  Orkney 
(whither  he  went  on  leaving  them)  a  call  to  become  their 
Pastor,  which,  on  his  return  from  the  North,  and  after  con- 
tinuing to  minister  to  them  for  two  months  longer,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  accept.  The  services  were  commenced  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pullar,  of  North  Albion  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
with  praise  and  prayer,  and  he  afterwards  preached  to  the 
congregation  assembled  from  Prov.  xL  30 — *'  He  that  winneth 
souLs  is  wise."  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Lachlane,  of  Paisley,  proposed 
the  customary  questions,  which  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mather 
with  great  perspicuity,  conciseness,  and  feeling.  Mr.  M*L. 
then  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer,  accompanied  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  The  Rev.  Greville  Ewing  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw  addressed  the  church 
on  the  duties  they  owed  to  him  whom  they  had  thus  chosen 
to  minister  to  them  in  the  Lord. 

"  The  services  commenced  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
continued  for  four  hours.    The  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess 
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bjr  an  attentive  and  deeply  interested  audienoa  The  whole 
aervicea  were  mrasiially  interesting,  and  Mr.  Mather's  aooonnt 
of  his  own  Christian  experience,  his  views  of  the  natnre  of 
a  CSuristian  church,  together  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister,  were  given  with  great  modesty  and  dedsion. 

^The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  late 
pastor,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  congregation, 
renders  it  the  more  imperative  that  the  brethren  of  the  various 
diuiches  in  Glasgow  should  by  every  means  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  brethren  in  Brown  Street,  and  encourage  the 
pastor  in  the  duties  on  which  he  entered.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  feel  it  to  be  at  once  their  duty  and  their  privilege 
to  lend  the  assistance  of  their  counsels,  contributions,  and 
eflforta  to  strengthen  the  infant  cause,  as  well  as  by  their 
oftrasionaT  presence  with  them  in  the  services  of  the  Lord's 
day  and  at  other  timea  May  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church 
UesB  tiie  union  thus  formed  betwixt  pastor  and  people,  giving 
eflBcacy  to  the  word  preached  among  them,  and  making  lus 
own  gospel  the  savour  of  life  unto  life  to  many  who  may  be 
led  to  attend  public  ordinances  there,  and  who  are  yet  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sina" 

To  the  Rev.  David  Russell,  Congregational  minister,  Glasgow, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  information  respecting  Brown 
Street  Church,  and  Mr.  Mather  s  labours  there : — 

When  he  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  there  were  32  mem- 
bers in  communion;  from  that  period  to  the  26th  October, 
1838,  there  were  admitted  43  members,  partly  from  sister 
churches  and  partly  from  the  world.  At  that  time  (26th 
October,  1838),  there  were  54  remaining  in  communion,  11 
having  withdrawn  to  join  sister  churches,  principally  in  the 
country,  3  having  left  the  city  to  settle  at  places  where  there 
were  no  churches  of  the  Congregational  order,  5  having  been 
excluded,  and  2  having  become  Baptists. 

In  September,  1838,  shortly  before  Mr.  Mather  had  completed 
the  second  year  of  .his  pastoral  superintendence  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  intimate  to  the  deacons  and  to  the  church  his 
intention  of  resigning  his  connection  with  the  church  in  Brown 
Street  when  the  second  year  was  expired.  The  members  of 
the  church  were  in\Hited  by  the  pastor  to  express  fully  and 
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freely  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  his  communication.  These 
sentiments  were  expressive  of  unmingled  esteem  and  affection 
for  him  as  their  pastor,  as  well  as  their  deep  regret  that  they 
could  not  present  a  more  cheering  view  of  their  existing 
prospects  than  what  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  address  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  church,  and  signed  by  the  deacons  in  their  name. 
It  is  dated  "  Glasgow,  27th  October,  1838." 

"  Dear  and  respected  Pastor,  —  We  cannot  allow  you  to 
terminate  the  relation  which  has  now  for  a  period  of  two 
years  subsisted  betwixt  us,  without  an  expression  of  our 
feelings  more  permanent  than  the  mere  passing  words  of  the 
moment,  which  will  speedily  be  forgotten,  and  would  therefore 
take  the  present  mode,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  union. 

"We  cannot  but  give  utterance  to  the  strong  feelings  of 
affection  which  we  cherish  toward  you.  Your  going  out  and 
in  amongst  us  has  been  so  eminently  marked  by  the  meekness 
and  genUeness,  by  the  kindness  and  affection  which  the  gospel 
of  our  Saviour  dictates,  that  we  believe  every  one  of  our  little 
number  will  retain  through  life  a  pleasing  remembrance  of 
that  intercourse  we  have  enjoyed,  that  pastoral  superintend- 
ence you  have  so  faithfully  afforded.  You  have  united  all 
the  members  of  the  church  in  cordial  attachment  to  yourself, 
and  you  are  leaving  us,  we  believe,  at  peace  and  harmony 
amongst  ourselves.  This  inestimable  blessing  we  owe  in  a 
great  measure  under  God  to  the  example  you  have  set  before 
us,  and  to  those  conciliatory  and  winning  manners  by  which 
you  have  bound  us  in  one.  Sincerely  do  we  pray  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  may  be  henceforward  the  breaker-up 
of  your  way;  that  he  may  conduct  your  feet  into  a  field  where 
you  will  have  much  to  strengthen  your  hands,  and  to  encourage 
your  heart,  where  you  will  long  be  permitted  to  serve  our 
highest  Lord  with  honour,  usefulness,  and  joy;  and  that  a 
blessed  and  glorious  entrance  may  be  given  to  you  at  last, 
with  the  cordial  welcome — '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,'  when  our  gracious  Redeemer  shall  receive  you  to 
himself. 

"  Deeply  do  we  regret  that  the  smallness  of  our  numbers 
and  the  limiteil  amount  of  our  means  prevent  us  from  gi\nng 
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sach  an  expression  of  our  attachment  as  our  feelings  would 
dictate.  We  b^,  however,  that  you  will  accept  of  the  trifling 
sum  which  accompanies  this ;  in  value  it  is  small,  but  it  comes 
from  willing  and  grateful  hearts. 

"We  dose  this  brief  address  with  our  united  and  cordial 
salutations.  We  deplore  the  loss  which  we  shall  sustain  in 
the  absence  of  your  kind  and  almost  paternal  superintendence, 
and  trust  that  whilst  you  may  be  graciously  directed  and 
cared  for  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  he  may  also  smile  upon 
us  and  bless  us.  We  commend  you,  our  dear  and  respected 
pastor,  with  the  affectionate  partner  of  your  sorrows  and  joys, 
to  '  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build 
you  up  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that 
are  sanctified.'  Wherever  you  go  our  hearts  will  follow  you, 
and  we  trust  our  prayers  also,  for  your  health,  happiness,  and 
usefulness  in  whatever  quarter  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  may 
cast  your  future  lot" 

Nothing  surely  could  exceed  the  fine  Christian  spirit  breathed 
in  the  above  excerpt  taken  from  the  minute-book  of  Brown 
Street  Church.  .It  is  most  creditable  alike  to  pastor  and  people, 
and  affords  a  beautiful  example  for  all  to  imitate.  "  Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity."  Is  it  not  one  of  the  sweetest  foretastes  of  heaven 
that  we  can  ever  enjoy  on  earth  ? 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Mather's  settlement  that  a 
wave  of  spiritual  life  arose  and  passed  over  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  Congregationalists  felt  it  as  much  as  any, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  same.  Revived  themselves,  they 
endeavoured  to  quicken  others,  and  to  form  new  churches 
where  it  was  thought  they  were  needed,  especially  in  the  West 
of  Scotland.  To  facilitate  this  object,  a  meeting  was  convened 
on  the  20th  June,  1836,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  in  the  Academy 
Room,  George  Street,  Glasgow.  The  ministers  present  were 
the  Revs.  Mr.  Ewing,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  Mr.  Pullar,  Glasgow ; 
Mr.  Ward,  Kilmarnock ;  Mr.  Lang,  Ayr ;  Mr.  Moir,  Hamilton ; 
Mr.  Low,  Auldkirk;  Mr.  Campbell,  Greenock;  Mr.  Arthur, 
Helensburgh ;  and  ilr.  M'Lachlane,  Paisley.  At  that  meeting 
it  was  deemed  desirable  that  an  association  of  churches  should 
be  formed  in  the  West  of  Scotland  connected  with  the  Con- 
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gregational  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  intercourse 
and  Home  Mission  operations.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a 
scheme  be  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  the  various  churches 
for  their  approval.  Should  the  plan  be  adopted,  the  first 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Nile  Street  Chapel,  Glasgow,  on  the 
20th  October,  Mr.  M'Lachlane,  Paisley,  to  preach  at  11  o'clock 
forenoon,  and  the  meeting  for  business  to  be  held  after  public 
worship. 

The  churches  having  responded  favourably  to  the  proposed 
scheme,  "  the  Western  Association  of  Churches  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland "  held  their  first 
meeting  in  Nile  Street  C  apel  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing's),  Glas- 
gow, on  the  20th  October,  1836,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Lachlane 
preached  from  Genesis  xii.  20.  The  service  being  concluded, 
the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing  was  caUed  to  the  chair.  After  prayer 
and  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  the  prea.ching  station  at 
New  Lanark  should  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  winter  supply  be  promised  from  the  Academy  to 
Kirkintilloch,  and  that  a  station  be  opened  at  Ardrossan, 
Committees  were  appointed  to  these  matters.*  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  should  be 
held  at  Paisley  in  March,  1837,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather  to  preach 
on  that  occasion.     The  business  was  closed  with  prayer. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Association,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, took  place  at  Paisley  on  the  10th  March,  1837,  when 
Mr.  Mather  preached  the  opening  sermon  from  Matthew  v.  13. 
After  a  report  had  been  read  of  the  first  meeting,  and  various 
suggestions  had  been  thrown  out,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  itinerancies  for  the  summer,  which 
shall  engage  as  many  pastors  as  possible  to  take  part  in 
preaching  the  gospel  in  towns  and  villages  which  may  be  fixed 
upon.  A  committee  was  further  appointed  to  ascertain  what 
denominational  tracts  are  in  print,  what  of  them  may  with 
propriety  be  republished  for  circulation,  and  add  new  tracts  if 
they  shall  see  cause.  The  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  was  addressed  on  various  important 
subjects  by  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Arthur,  Mair,  Pullar,  and 
Campbell,  and  by  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Munroe,  students,  and 
Mr.  W.  Wardlaw,  Glasgow.     It  was  agreed  that  the  next 
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meeting  of  tihe  Association  should  be  held  in  Qreenock  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mair  to  preacL  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Mather  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Aissodation  was  held  in  Qreenock 
on  24th  August,  1837.  Pastors  and  messengers  from  the 
churches  met  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  for  business,  and,  as 
Mr.  Lang  had  left  Scotland,  Mr.  Mather  was  appointed  to  be 
oo-secretary  with  Mr.  Pullar.  The  meeting  approved  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  different  committees,  and  re-appointed  them. 
The  brethren  met  for  prayer  at  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning  in  the  chapel,  while  Mr.  Ward  preached  in  the  open 
air.  At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Mair  preached  the  sermon  in  the 
chapel  from  Matthew  vi  10.  The  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  pndse  and 
prayer — ^Mr.  Campbell  in  the  chair.  The  report  was  read  by 
Mr.  Pullar.  The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  him 
and  by  the  Bevs.  Messrs.  Arthur,  Mather,  Love,  Mackay, 
Ward,  Mair,  Letham,  and  Stevenson.  Next  meeting  to  be 
held  in  George  Street  Chapel,  Glasgow,  in  January,  1838,  Mr. 
Campbell  to  preach.  The  service  was  closed  with  prayer  and 
the  benediction. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  according  to  appointment  in 
George  Street  Chapel  (Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw's),  Glasgow,  on  the 
evenings  of  the  17th  and  18th  January,  1838.  On  Wednesday 
evening  at  seven  o'clock  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  Greenock, 
preached  from  2  Corinthians  viii.  23, 24;  thereafter  the  pastors 
and  messengers  met  in  the  vestry,  when  the  report  of  the 
Association  from  its  commencement  was  submitted,  approved 
of,  and  ordered  to  be  published  and  circulated. 

We  have  introduced  these  interesting  historical  facts  at 
very  considerable  length,  partly  to  show  the  deep  interest 
which  our  esteemed  brethren  of  the  Congregational  Union 
took  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  partly  to  show  the  manner  in  which  they 
transacted  their  business,  having  a  sermon  at  all  their  meet- 
ings and  devotional  exercises ;  also  to  exhibit  the  high  esteem 
in  which  our  beloved  brother  Mr.  Mather  was  held  by  his 
ministerial  brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The 
report,  which  was  submitted  and  ordered  to  be  circulated,  lies 
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before  us,  and  we  beg  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts. 
It  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  produced  by  the 
comprehensive  mind  and  willing  hand  of  him  who  had  been 
appointed  joint  secretary  with  Mr.  Pullar,  the  well-known 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Church,  North  Albion  Street, 
Glasgow. 

"  In  presenting  a  report  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  advert  briefly  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
foimded,  and  the  objects  which  it  contemplates.  This  Associa- 
tion was  formed  on  an  explicit  and  distinct  recognition  of  the 
principle — ^"That  a  church  is  a  society  of  faithful  persons, 
statedly  assembling  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  and 
possessing  within  itself  the  power  of  administering  all  its  own 
affairs,  and  exercising  its  own  discipline  without  responsibility 
to  any  tribunal  under  heaven.'  This  we  regard  as  characteristic 
of  the  apostolic  churches ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  feature  in 
their  character.  While  they  were  distinct  and  independent  in 
their  government  and  discipline,  they  did  not  exist  in  a  state 
of  isolation.  They  were  not  only  united  in  the  faith  and 
fellowship  of  the  gospel,  but  their  union  was  visible  and 
effective.  It  was  displayed  in  the  fellowship  of  giving  and 
receiving — the  strong  helping  the  weak.  The  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem  were  aided  by  their  more  prosperous  brethren  in 
other  regions.  Brethren  were  sent  from  one  church  to  another 
charged  with  messages  of  love  to  inquire  after  the  prosperity 
of  those  they  visited,  and  to  communicate  tidings  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  gospel  in  the  places  whence  they  came. 
Fraternal  salutations  were  conveyed  in  the  communications 
that  passed  from  church  to  church,  and  brethren  removing 
from  one  place  to  another  were  dismissed  with  recommendatory 
letters,  which  procured  them  a  cordial  welcome  into  any  church 
of  the  saints  wherein  they  might  sojourn  for  a  season  or  per- 
manently reside.  The  apostles,  evangelists,  and  other  labourers 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  were  not  supported  by  any  church 
exclusively;  they  were  brought  on  their  way  after  a  godly 
sort  by  the  brethren  in  the  various  places  where  they  were 
called  to  labour;  and  when  far  hence  among  the  Gentiles 
proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  were  supplied  by  the 
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liberality  of  the  faithful  from  many  churchea  If  these  things 
are  so,  we  who  profess  subjection  to  no  authority  in  religion 
bat  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  bound  to  conform  to 
the  model  of  church  order  they  have  exhibited,  not  only  in  its 
indepmkdency,  but  also  in  its  beautiful  and  effective  unity. 

''The  objects  contemplated  by  this  Association  have  been 
already  hinted  at ;  they  are  fraternal  intercourse  and  united 
efforts  in  difiusing  the  gospel  The  importance  of  the  former 
will  be  apparent  at  a  glance  to  any  Christian  mind.  When 
brethren  are  convened  from  various  places  to  communicate 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  divine  truth  in  their  respective 
localities,  or  to  state  the  hindrances  to  its  course,  and  to  mingle 
their  sympathies  and  prayers  at  the  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace,  it  tends  powerfully  to  fan  the  flame  of  Christian  zeal,  to 
revive  their  courage  and  to  stimulate  the  bonds  of  brotherly 
affection.  From  such  conventions  pastors  will  return  to 
prosecute  their  ministry  with  fresh  energy  and  unction,  and 
the  messengers  of  the  churches  returning  to  mingle  with 
the  brethren  from  whom  they  came,  and  declaring  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  of  the  advancement  of  the  Saviour  s 
cause  in  sister  churches,  and  testifying  the  affectionate  interest 
felt  by  kindred  communities  in  the  welfare  of  their  own,  will 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  brethren,  enkindle  their  zeal,  extend 
the  range  of  their  prayerful  sympathies,  and  cause  them  to 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

"Co-operation  in  extending  the  gospel  is  the  other  great 
end  contemplated  by  this  Association.  It  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  every  church  to  make  the  word  of  the  Lord  soimd 
out  to  all  the  regions  round  about.  While  this  is  done  by  each 
church  in  its  own  vicinity  there  are  vast  fields  white  to  the 
harvest  which  cannot  be  cultivated  without  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  churches.  It  is  so  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
and  in  many  other  districts  of  our  native  land.  Our  purpose 
is  to  enter,  and,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  power  and  oppor- 
tunity, cultivate  those  siurounding  wastes.  Itinerant  preach- 
ing, the  circulation  of  tracts,  the  erection  of  preaching  stations, 
and  the  formation  of  new  churches  are  the  means  by  which 
we  hope,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  attain  this  momentous 
object    It  is  our  design  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  those 
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places  where  there  is  the  greatest  probability  of  our  being 
able  to  gather  churches.  These  will  be  centres  where  the  light 
of  truth  will  radiate  all  around.  General  itinerancies  will  no 
doubt  be  productive  of  good ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  planting  of 
churches  that  the  results  of  our  labour  can  be  secured  and 
rendered  permanent.  We  announce  our  determination  to 
propagate  our  peculiar  sentiments  as  Congregationalists.  This 
is  not,  however,  our  primary  object,  it  is  '  to  turn  men  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gk)d.' 
When  our  labours  have  been  blessed  in  any  place  to  the  con- 
version  of  sinners,  or  when  persons  under  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  church  polity,  we 
shall  with  all  gladness  and  zeal  proceed  to  commxmicate  what 
we  have  learned  from  the  apostolic  records  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Pecxmiary  aid  to  weak  chuixshes  forms  at 
present  no  part  of  our  plan.  The  Congregational  Union, 
compreHending  all  the  churches  of  our  order  in  North  Britain, 
was  formed  originally  for  this  very  purpose,  and  it  continues 
to  pursue  this  good  work  in  connection  with  extensive  Home 
Missionary  operations.  In  this  latter  department  of  service 
we  occupy  a  very  important  relative  position  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Union.  We  are  prosecuting  in  our  own  district  of  the 
country  the  same  grand  objects ;  and  the  Union  cannot  have 
a  better  medium  of  conveying  to  a  perishing  world  a  portion 
of  its  bounty. 

"  In  the  Missionary  department,  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  following  stations : — New 
Lanark,  Kirkintilloch,  and  Ardrosaan.  The  Committee 
appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  to  form  a 
preaching  station  at  Ardrossan,  if  found  practicable,  and 
which  reported  their  proceedings  at  the  meetings  in  Paisley 
and  Greenock,  have  now  to  state  that  a  church  was  formed 
there  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
is  regularly  maintained.  The  station  was  opened  in  December, 
1836,  and  immediately  thereafter  supplied  from  the  Academy; 
and  the  brethren  resident  in  that  quarter  being  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Committee  of  the  Union,  the  station  was 
regularly  supplied  through  last  summer,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  church,  in  the  usual  way — occasionally 
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visited,  however,  by  some  of  the  ministers  of  neighbouring 
churches.  But  as  the  station  was  early  recognised  and  assisted 
by  the  CJommittee  of  the  Union,  this  Association  have  had 
little  occasion  to  direct  their  attention  to  it,  otherwise  than  to 
seek  its  good  by  their  prayers,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  progress. 
From  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port,  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  population,  the  influx  of  strangers  during  the  summer 
months,  its  convenience  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  our  brethren 
resident  in  those  parts,  the  great  population  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  of  worship  in  the 
town,  it  was  regarded  from  the  first  as  a  station  of  very  great 
importance ;  and,  after  much  advice  aud  consultation,  a  few 
brethren  residing  in  Stevenston,  Saltcoats,  West  Kilbride,  and 
Ardrossan,  previously  belonging  to  different  churches  in  our 
connexion,  assisted  by  Mr.  M'Robert  (minister  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Church,  Cambuslang),  were  formed  into  a  church 
some  weeks  ago.  There  are  still  a  few  brethren  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  have  not  as  yet  joined  in  fellowship,  and  there 
are  working  with  them  hopeful  inquirers;  and  we  are  en- 
couraged to  cherish  the  delightful  expectation  that  the  church 
will  increase  and  prosper,  and  that  from  here  the  gospel  will 
continue  to  radiate  forth  on  the  numerous  population  around, 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  the  hopes 
then  entertained  of  the  prosperity  of  the  church  have  not  been 
wholly  unrealised.  It  still  exists,  and  occupies  a  very  favour- 
able position  in  the  town.  Other  three  churches  connected 
with  other  denominations  have  been  formed — a  quoad  sacra, 
a  Free  Church,  and  United  Presbyterian.  When  a  census  of 
church  attendance  was  taken  and  published  in  1876,  and  re- 
peated in  January,  1882,  while  the  greatest  number  attended 
the  quoad  aacray  the  Independent  Church  was  next.  "  To 
God's  name  be  all  the  glory :  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

For  a  number  of  months  the  church  was  well  supplied  by 
ministers  belonging  to  the  denomination,  and  students  from 
the  Academy,  and  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Mr. 
Mather,  being  very  well  known  in  the  district  and  highly 
respected,  received  and  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
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the  pastor,  and  shortly  after  was  inducted  into  his  new  charge. 
He  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  both  on  the  Sabbath 
and  during  the  week,  and  numbers  through  his  labours  were 
converted  to  Christ,  and  added  to  the  church.  An  obscure, 
dingy  hall,  situated  behind  a  public-house,  was  their  place  of 
meeting,  and  was  most  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable.  It 
was  not  easy  to  find  another  place.  A  new  two-storey  house, 
however,  was  in  the  course  of  erection  about  the  middle  of 
Glasgow  Street,  and  the  church  agreed  to  rent  the  upper  flat, 
and  fit  it  up  for  a  place  of  worship— the  minister  himself 
assisting  very  largely  both  to  gather  funds,  and  fit  up  the 
seats,  and  make  tiie  pulpit.  For  the  space  of  twenty  years 
the  church  worshipped  here,  and  it  was  recognised  as  the 
Independent  ChapeL  Besides  preaching  three  times  every 
Sabbath,  Mr.  Mather  held  weekly  meetings  in  West  Kilbride, 
Saltcoats,  and  Stevenston.  He  was,  besides,  a  faithful  pastor, 
and  visited  the  sick  whether  belonging  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion or  not.  He  took  an  active  part  and  a  large  share  in 
revival  meetings,  which  were  at  that  time  held  over  the  coun- 
try. Had  he  not  been  a  remarkably  strong  man,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  he  never  could  have  endured  the  strain  that  was 
put  upon  his  energies.  If  ever  man  was  in  earnest  for  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls  it  was  he.  Wherever 
he  went  he  carried  with  him  a  savour  of  Christ. 

He  was  greatly  interested,  also,  in  the  stirring  events  which 
took  place  in  his  own  old  Presbytery,  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  James  Morison,  Kilmarnock.  His  whole 
doctrinal  views  and  sympathies  were  with  the  young,  earnest, 
able,  and  popular  minister  of  Clerk's  Lane  Church  for  whom 
he  had  a  profoimd  admiration.  He  followed  the  whole  case 
through  all  its  tortuous  course,  and  was  present  at  the  Sjiiod 
held  in  Gordon  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  in  June,  1841,  which 
excited  so  much  interest,  and  at  which  Mr.  Morison  was  ex- 
pelled. He  always  thought  that  Mr.  Morison  was  cruelly 
treated;  and  although  separated  from  his  own  brethren  by  an 
act  of  deposition,  Mr.  Mather  welcomed  him  as  a  brother 
beloved,  and  invited  him  to  Ardrossan  to  take  part  along  with 
him  in  a  series  of  revival  services,  which  were  owned  of  God, 
and  were  blessed  to  not  a  few.     There  was  one  very  remark- 
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aUe  case  .of  oonveraion  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  A 
fiast-liviiig  young  man,  residing  in  Qlasgow,  named  Mathew 
Maxwell,  being  wearied  of  life  and  unprepared  for  death,  and 
disowned  by  his  friends,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do,  went 
to  the  Bridge  Street  Station  one  day  and  a^ked  a  ticket  for 
Ardrossan.  He  had  heard  that  there  was  such  a  place  in  Ayr- 
shire, bat  really  knew  nothing  about  it  He  longed,  however, 
to  get  away  from  his  loose  associates  and  his  evil  habit& 
Being  an  entire  stranger,  nobody  knew  him,  and  he  knew  no 
one.  He  took  lodgings,  however,  in  a  dangerous  place — a 
public-house  in  Princes  Street  Being  possessed  of  consider- 
able means,  and  of  a  generous  disposition,  he  soon,  alas,  got 
new  and  evil  associates,  and  continued  his  drinking  habits. 
Revival  meetings  were  being  held  in  the  Independent  Chapel 
which  were  creating  some  excitement  in  the  town.  His  com- 
panions ridiculed  the  meetings  and  those  who  attended  them. 
Strange  to  say,  this  led  Mr.  Maxwell  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  and  hear  for  himsell  The  first  night  he  heard  nothing 
that  he  could  find  fault  with.  The  second  night  Mr.  Morison 
was  the  preacher,  and  his  text  was  John  ix.  35 — **  Dost  thou 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ? "  The  Spirit  of  God  operated  on 
his  mind  very  deeply  during  the  sermon,  and  he  left  the 
meeting  in  great  anxiety  of  soul.  Night  after  night  he  was 
present  and  attracted  the  attention  of  several  members  of  the 
church,  but  no  one  knew  nor  ventured  to  speak  to  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  gentleman.  In  course  of  time  he  was  conversed 
with ;  was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  abandoned 
his  old  companions;  joined  the  church;  was  elected  in  course 
of  time  to  the  office  of  deacon ;  purchased  gospel  tracts  and 
distributed  them  in  great  abundance ;  took  a  decided  interest 
in  the  "  new  views "  as  they  were  called ;  accompanied  Mr. 
Mather  and  myself  to  all  the  weekly  meetings.  He  became 
deeply  desirous  for  the  salvation  of  his  friends  in  Lanarkshire 
— wrote  them  long  and  earnest  letters  urging  them  to  embrace 
that  Saviour  who  was  so  precious  to  his  own  souL  The 
change  in  his  case  was  most  marked,  and  produced  quite  a 
sensation  among  all  who  knew  him.  I  was  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  for  years — saw  him  almost  daily  through 
the  course  of  a  long  illness  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  and 
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which  he  bore  with  exemplary  Christian  resignation.  He  has 
long  since  gone  up  into  the  immediate  presence  of  that  dear 
Saviour  whom,  after  his  conversion,  he  loved  so  much  and 
served  so  well  And  are  we  not  justified  in  thinking  that  our 
good  brother,  Mr.  Mather,  and  he  have  cordially  embraced 
each  other  where  "  adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown" ? 
They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  are  not  now  after  death 
divided.  How  delightful  the  fellowship  of  saints  both  on 
earth  and  in  heaven !  Alas!  for  the  unseemly  divisions  which 
still  exist  to  such  a  wide  extent,  and  which  have  proved  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  of  pea.ce,  and  wounded  so 
deeply  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  children  of  (Jod. 

We  certainly  have  no  inclination  to  perpetuate  divisions 
among  Christians,  or  to  revive  old  controversies  which  may  be 
now  forgotten — many  of  which,  we  think,  should  never  have 
arisen.  Nevertheless,  this  sketch  would  be  most  incomplete 
did  we  not  make  an  allusion  to  the  unhappy  controversy  on 
the  "  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  in  1844,  beween  the  four  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Glasgow,  and  the  five  following 
churches — ^viz.,  Hamilton,  Bellshill,  Bridgeton,  Cambuslang, 
and  Ardrossan.  This  controversy  caused  much  excitement  at 
the  time,  and  led  not  a  few  to  inquire  whose  minds  had 
previously  been  dormant.  All  the  letters  which  passed  beween 
the  churches  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  considerable  volume, 
entitled.  Entire  Correspondence.  Dr.  Fergus  Ferguson,  in  his 
recent  popular  and  excellent  history  of  the  Origin  and  Forma- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  Union,  has  done  ample  justice  to  this 
subject  and  left  nothing  for  me  to  add.  We  entirely  agree 
with  all  that  he  has  so  graphically  written  on  this  point.  He 
gives  expression  to  our  own  sentiments  when  he  writes — "  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  while  all  the  letters  written  by  the 
other  churches  were  clear  and  convincing  and  did  credit  to 
the  writers,  those  written  by  Mr.  Mather  for  his  church  in 
Ardrossan  carry  off  the  palm  for  logical  power  and  eloquence, 
and  what  we  may  call  the  withering  satire  of  a  holy  indigna- 
tion. The  soul  of  the  meek  and  blameless  man  was  stirred  by 
the  terrible  deficiency  which  he  saw  in  that  lame  and  unequal 
Gospel  which  represented  a  provision  in  Christ  for  all,  but 
irresistible  grace  for  some,  and  also  at  the  attempt  which  was 
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made  to  impose  so  deficient  a  system  on  the  churches  as  the 
Hne  qua  non  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  touchstone  of  retention  in 
feUowship.  He  was  jealous  with  a  holy  jealousy  for  the  cause 
and  the  character  of  Qod.  For  himseU,  he  was  wholly  unsel- 
fish. '  Silver  and  gold  had  he  none/  and  he  cast  himself  on 
the  providence  of  the  Lord, — glad  because  he  had  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  truth  and  the  benevolence  of 
his  heavenly  Father."    This  testimony  is  true. 

After  the  four  churches  in  Gla&fgow  had  declared  that  the 
five  mentioned  already  were  no  longer  in  their  fellowship,  on 
acoount  of  the  views  which  they  held,  Mr.  Mather,  nothing 
daunted,  wrote  a  ''Sequel  to  the  Entire  Correspondence" 
between  the  four  Congregational  churches  in  Qlasgow  and  the 
Congregational  churches  at  Hamilton,  Bellshill,  Bridgeton, 
Gambnslang,  and  Ardrossan,  on  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion,  being  the  last 
letter  of  the  church  in  Ardrossan  to  the  four  churches  in 
Glasgow  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
Messrs.  Russell,  Thomson,  and  Ingram.  It  is  dated  21st 
January,  1845,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
the  first  and  last  sectiona 

"Dear  Brethren, — We  have  received  what  appears  to  be 
your  final  communication  to  us  dated  3rd  instant.  That  any 
reply  was  expected  of  us  does  not  appear,  nevertheless,  as  you 
began  the  correspondence,  and  our  position  may  be  seriously 
affected  by  your  decision,  you  will  not  refuse  us  the  sad 
privilege  not  readily  denied  in  such  cases  of  giving  to  your 
last  letter  a  very  brief  reply.  You  are  perfectly  aware  that 
though  in  the  correspondence  between  you  and  us  there  has 
been  much  said  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  it  has  been  rather  a 
statement  of  our  respective  opinions  than  a  direct  endeavour 
on  either  side  to  elicit  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  this  fact  being  within  the  range  of  your  own  vision,  we 
think  the  closing  words  in  your  first  paragraph,  in  which  you 
s*y> '  We  are  therefore  constrained  to  consider  you  as  having 
disavowed  the  great  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
in  conversion,'  assuming  and  ill-judged,  especially  after  our 
repeated  declarations  to  the  contrary ;  and  for  the  foregoing 
reason,  without  stooping  from  your  dignity,  you  might  have 
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added  to  your  words, '  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  in  con- 
version/ according  to  our  views" 

"On  your  concluding  removstramces  we  have  to  observe 
that  it  sounds  well  in  the  public  ear  to  characterise  the  pervad- 
ing air  of  our  last  communication  as  that '  of  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
and  contempt,'  when  you  either  choose  not  to  listen  to  argu- 
ment or  to  leave  it  unanswered.  We  spoke  strongly  because 
we  thought  that  becoming  in  an  important  controversy,  while 
you  think  otherwise;  but  if  those  weapons  have  in  any 
instance  been  employed  by  us,  there  certainly  appeared  to  be 
a  cause.  Yet  we  thank  you  for  your  counsel ;  we  will  chasten 
our  spirit  in  this  matter  whenever  we  can  discover  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  leading  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christian 
prudence.  But  you  say,  *  The  tone  of  many  of  your  remarks 
is  arrogant  and  quite  opposed  to  that  of  the  humble  disciple.' 
Now  we  thought  that  we  were  just  corresponding  with  fellow- 
disciples,  and  never  conceived  that  we  would  be  charged  with 
arrogance  because  we  wrote  freely  to  you,  fearlessly  vindicat- 
ing what  we  conceived  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  and  as  fearlessly 
condemning  what  we  conceived  to  be  error ;  and  we  must  say 
that  such  remarks  came  rather  with  a  bad  grace,  especially 
when  coupled  by  the  following — '  Your  writing  to  us  in  such 
a  strain,  and  yet  clinging  to  our  fellowship  to  the  very  last, 
are  singularly  imaccountable.'  Really  there  seems  to  be  here 
an  assumed  superiority  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  churches 
of  the  Union,  and  especially  the  small  churches,  to  understand 
that  they  may  know  how  to  demean  themselves  in  proper 
spirit  when  you  choose  to  inquire  into  their  views  on  any 
matter  of  rumour.  And  'clinging  to  your  fellowship'!  Did 
you  expect  that  we  would  shrink  from  the  correspondence 
which  you  began  by  withdrawing  from  your  fellowship,  and 
so  preventing  the  churches  of  the  Union  from  arriving  at  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  case  ?  Such  an  idea  never  once  crossed 
our  minds;  we  see  how  readily  for  such  a  deed  the  public 
would  have  branded  us  as  a  church  ashamed  of  our  views  who 
durst  neither  risk  investigation  nor  stand  forth  in  our  own 
defence;  and  those  now  blaming  us  for  clinging  to  their 
fellowship  to  the  very  last  would  have  been  among  the  first  to 
hold   us  up   to   the   Christian   world   as  conscience-stricken 
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delinquents.  But  we  have  done.  As  you  have  declared 
us  to  be  no  longer  in  your  fellowship,  we  say  Farewell — 
we  appeal  to  it\e  churches  of  the  Union — we  appeal  to  the 
Word  of  God — ^we  appeal  to  the  throne  of  judgment — ^we 
pray  you  to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  anything  that 
appears  to  be  discourteous — we  shall  do  the  sama  Brethren, 
FarewdU* 

We  present  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  his  pulpit 
ministrations.  It  is  taken  from  a  sermon  from  John  xviL  38, 
''Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ?"  After  showing  the 
relation  which  truth  bears  to  Qod  himself,  and  the  great 
importance  of  embracing  it,  he  next  proceeds  to  show  the 
relation  which  it  bears  to  us,  and  he  says : — 

**  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  sent  forth  messengers 
with  the  truth  in  ancient  days;  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came 
himself  to  '  bear  witness  unto  the  trutL'  When  he  had  again 
ascended  into  the  highest  heavens  he  despatched  messengers 
to  proclaim  the  truth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  record  it 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  The  truOi  is  for  men  and  women, 
the  children  of  Adam  who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death.  Its  rays  have  diverged  and  passed 
from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  for  the  inhabitants  of  every 
land;  they  have  been  intercepted  in  many  quarters  by  the 
elevation  of  huge  canopies,  and  by  the  absence  of  charity  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  to  tear  them  down.  But  this  is  our 
present  concern,  the  rays  of  truth  have  penetrated  into  our 
dwMings,  and  between  us  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  an  irreparable  relation  has  been  formed  and  established 
The  truth  has  emanated  from  the  eternal  '  Brightness '  to  us, 
and  for  our  advantage ;  hence  we  are  bound  every  one,  as  we 
shall  answer  to  God,  to  receive  and  walk  in  its  light.  We  may 
hate  the  natural  sun,  we  may  dose  our  eyes  to  his  light,  we 
may  seek  our  dwelling-place  in  some  deep  dell  into  which  his 
rays  can  scarcely  penetrate,  and  from  which  we  shall  never 
behold  his  luminous  disc ;  or  we  may  court  the  covert  of  a 
dungeon  into  which  his  beams  cannot  enter.  What  then? 
Why,  we  should  dwell  in  darkness  like  noxious  reptiles  that 
crawl  not  from  their  dens  save  under  the  shroud  of  night, 
hateful  in  ourselves  and  malign  to  the  Cod  of  light  and  leva 
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And  so  men  may  hate  the  light  of  Divine  truth ;  the  conse- 
quence must  be,  they  shall  dwell  in  darkness  and  lie  down  in 
sorrow — for  we  are  (Jod's  property ;  he  is  infinitely  wise  and 
good ;  he  knows  what  we  need,  and  having  provided  for  us 
*  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,'  if  we  refuse  to  receive  it,  and 
to  walk  in  it,  the  charge  of  ingratitude  and  rebellion  is  clearly 
established  to  our  condemnation,  and  from  this  charge  we 
cannot  escape.  It  will  prove  nothing  in  our  favour  to  say, 
We  desired  not  the  light,  we  sought  not  the  gospel  It  is 
God's  prerogative  to  choose  for  us,  to  confer  his  gifts,  and  to 
demand  our  acceptance  of  them,  that  we,  having  dishonoured 
him,  may  henceforth  occupy  a  position  in  which  we  shall 
glorify  his  great  name.  Enemies  to  God  we  are  dark  and 
impure — ^we  cannot  dwell  with  him.  To  this  our  own  con- 
sciences testify;  hence  if  unreconciled  to  God  through  the 
rejection  of  the  trvih  we  must  be  thrust  out  from  his  presence, 
oppressed  with  the  moimtainous  guilt  of  despising  his  'un- 
speakable gift.' 

"  Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  a  relation  established  between 
mankind  and  the  truth  of  God  by  his  own  eternal  and  un- 
changeable decree,  which  will  never  be  repealed :  it  is  firmer 
than  the  foundations  of  the  earth  and  more  durable  than  the 
everlasting  mountains.  No  other  system  comes  from  God  for 
salvation ;  no  other  rule  for  the  final  judgment ;  and  no  other 
revelation  of  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  pxmishments. 
Are  you  not  therefore  shut  up  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
receiving  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?  But  this  is  a  necessity 
which  you  may  disregard.  Pilate  did  it,  multitudes  have 
done  it,  and  you  may  do  it.  Prepare  then,  O  sinners,  to  meet 
the  Almighty  God  of  love,  who  will  take  vengeance  on  all 
them  who  refuse  to  be  reconciled  to  him  through  the  death  of 
his  Son.  There  comes  the  judgment,  and  he  who  proclaimed 
the  truth — ^he  who  is  all  gentleness  and  love — ^the  Lamb  of 
God,  will  then  clothe  himself  with  vengeance,  put  on  awful 
terrors,  and  from  the  great  white  throne  proclaim  his  eternal 
awards  to  Pilate  and  Caiaphas  and  CaBsar,  to  all  the  mighty 
and  the  wise,  to  all  the  great  and  the  small,  and,  sinners,  to 
you  and  me.  Shall  it  be  glory  and  honour  ?  or  shall  it  be 
indignation  and  wrath  ?    0  eternal  perdition !  how  dreadful ! 
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yet  most  equitable  reward  to  men  who  reject  the  Truth  and 
despise  its  glorious  Author." 

It  was  in  the  end  of  1844  that  we  first  met  Mr.  Mather  and 
were  privileged  to  make  his  acquaintance.  He  had  come  to 
Hamilton  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  preach  for  his  much- 
esteemed  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Kirk.  He  was 
staying  in  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Naismith,  sen.,  a  highly 
respected  deacon  of  the  Hamilton  church  for  very  many  years, 
and  it  was  here  on  the  same  Saturday  afternoon  that  we  were 
introduced  to  each  other.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  meeting ; 
residts  flowed  from  it  of  which  we  had  then  no  conception. 
We  greatly  admired  the  man.  We  really  coidd  not  help 
loving  him.  The  conversation  turned  to  the  great  spiritual 
topics  which  were  spoken  of  everywhere  at  that  time.  His 
large  and  loving  heart  was  full,  and  he  spoke  with  such 
fervour  that  one  coidd  not  fail  to  be  attracted  towards  him. 
We  knelt  in  the  room  and  prayed  for  each  other,  and  that  the 
great  Father  of  all  would  bless  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on 
the  following  day,  and  parted.  An  intimacy,  I  might  almost 
say  a  friendship,  was  formed  between  us  that  day  which 
continued  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  I  believe  still  lives, 
and  shall,  I  trust,  be  heightened  when  we  meet  each  other  in 
glory. 

In  the  early  part  of  1845,  having  been  engaged  to  preach 
for  two  consecutive  Sabbaths  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mather  wrote 
us  asking  if  we  could  supply  his  pulpit  during  these  two  days 
in  his  absence.  We  were  happily  able  to  comply  with  his 
request.  It  was  our  first  visit  to  the  West.  We  had  the 
good  fortune  to  travel  in  company  with  our  long  and  well- 
tried  friend,  Rev.  A.  Davidson,  of  Greenock,  who  was  to  preach 
the  same  Sabbath  at  Kilwinning;  but  he  kindly  travelled 
with  us  to  Saltcoats.  Here  we  separated,  bidding  each  other 
good-bye,  while  he  walked  back  to  Kilwinning  and  I  went  on 
to  Ardrossan.  Mrs.  Mather  welcomed  us  most  cordially,  and 
entertained  us  most  hospitably.  We  met  other  friends  and 
brethren  then,  with  some  of  whom  we  have  been  closely 
associated  for  the  space  of  six  and  thirty  years,  and  who  are 
still  dear  to  our  hearts.  A  goodly  number  of  those  we  met 
then  have  gone  upward,  and  we  have  attended  many  of  them 
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during  their  last  hours  on  earth.  A  considerable  number  still 
survive,  and  are  working  for  Christ,  to  whom  we  owe  our  all. 
During  the  month  of  April,  at  the  close  of  our  University 
Session,  Mr.  Mather  kindly  asked  us  to  aid  him  in  a  series  of 
revival  meetings  which  he  was  conducting  in  West  Kilbride. 
We  walked  every  afternoon  or  evening  a  distance  of  five  miles 
along  the  shore.  The  meetings  were  opened  at  eight  o'clock 
with  praise  and  prayer.  We  each  delivered  a  gospel  address 
to  very  attentive  and  large  audiences  considering  the  size  of 
the  village.  We  walked  back  again  to  Ardrossan  every  night 
after  ten  o'clock,  and  this  continued  for  two  weeks.  Having 
to  leave  to  fulfil  another  engagement,  our  vigorous  and  sturdy 
brother  Mr.  Davidson  succeeded  us,  and  preached  then  as  he 
does  yet,  with  remarkable  power  and  fluency.  To  this  day 
he  will  remember  the  long  walk  and  the  fascinating  and  profit- 
able conversation  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  and  the  rather 
lengthy  though  earnest  addresses  which  he  delivered.  His 
whole  sold  was  set,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  and  he  longed  that  all 
others  should  be  warmed  and  blessed  with  a  sense  of  the  love 
of  Christ.  His  one  desire  was  that  sinners  should  be  saved 
by  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Good  was  done; 
sinners  were  awakened  and  converted  to  Christ,  some  of  whom 
have  been  useful  ever  since. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  good  man  continued 
to  prosecute  his  work  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  both  at 
home  and  assisting  other  ministers  in  revival  services.  His 
heart  was  much  set  on  evangelistic  work.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
the  sick  and  suffering.  On  the  6th  December  he  was  present 
when  an  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, upon  that  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  Miss  Mary 
Simpson,  Kilwinning.  He  accompanied  her  father  with  the 
morning  train,  and  joined  in  the  worship  with  her.  He 
writes : — 

"  I  received  a  message  from  her  requesting  me  to  be  present, 
and,  according  to  her  own  desire,  I  was  there  three  hours 
at  least  before  the  medical  gentlemen  arrived.  I  went  with  a 
view  to  fortify  her  mind,  and  to  go  with  her  to  the  best  Friend 
for  all  needful  strength  and  comfort  But  her  mind  was  so 
elevated  and  her  heart  so  full  of  sweet  peace  in  Jesus,  and  her 
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expressions  of  hope  and  confidence  in  him,  whatever  might  be 
the  resuU  of  the  operation,  were  so  copious  that  I  had  very 
little  room  to  say  anything.  Had  a  visible  messenger  come 
from  God  to  tell  her  that  in  a  few  hours  as  a  blood- washed 
spirit  she  should  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  throne, 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  righteousness  and  sceptred  with 
the  triumphal  palm,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  coidd  have  given  us 
greater  evidence  of  peace  of  mind  and  joy  of  heart ;  and  yet 
her  views  and  feelings  were  not  exactly  those  of  a  dying 
person,  for  she  had  certainly  a  hope,  though  but  vaguely 
defined,  that  she  might  survive  the  operation  and  recover 
health,  otherwise  I  believe  that  she  would  not  have  submitted 
to  the  torture.  The  state  of  her  mind  therefore,  I  doubt  not, 
arose  from  the  blessed  conviction  that  the  Master,  who  had 
come  and  called  for  her,  would  be  with  her  in  any  case; 
hence  her  heart  was  in  sweet  harmony  with  the  petition, '  Thy 
will  be  done.'" 

On  his  entering  the  room  in  company  with  Drs.  Simpson 
and  Keith,  Miss  Simpson  whispered  to  him,  "All  is  well ";  and 
although  the  difficult  operation  was  most  skilfully  performed 
in  less  than  twenty-five  minutes,  the  end  had  nevertheless 
arrived.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  which  was 
Sabbath,  she  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

His  success  as  a  pastor  was  not,  however,  equal  to  his  wish. 
The  members  of  the  church,  though  very  respectable,  were 
neither  rich  nor  numerous.  He  felt  that  they  had  some  dif- 
ficulty, too,  in  raising  his  stipend,  and  with  that  characteristic 
self-denial  which  distinguished  him  through  life,  he  made  up 
hLs  mind  to  resign  his  charge.  The  church  was  extremely 
sorry,  for  they  loved  him  dearly,  and  did  their  very  best  to 
retain  him  by  urging  him  to  remain  among  them.  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1846  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  Glasgow  informing 
us  of  his  resolve,  and  asking,  if  the  church  were  agreeable, 
if  we  would  preach  during  the  summer  months.  After  several 
inter\aews  together,  and  prayer  for  divine  direction,  we  agreed 
at  the  request  of  the  church  to  go.  The  Lord  blessed  our 
labours.  The  church  was  encouraged.  A  goodly  number, 
chiefly  young  people,  were  added  to  the  communicants'  rolL 
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We  had  difficulties  of  a  special  kind  to  encounter,  but  in  the 
grace  and  strength  of  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  us 
alway,  we  were  enabled  to  overcome  them.  After  some  months 
we  received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  and  accepted  it.  The 
ordination  was  fixed  for  the  16th  November,  1846.  It  was  a 
remarkably  fine  day  for  the  season.  The  solemn  services 
commenced  at  eleven  o'clock.  After  the  sermon  was  over,  Mr. 
Mather  put  the  iisuaJ  questions  to  the  minister-elect.  On 
their  being  answered,  he  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer 
with  fervour,  solemnity,  and  precision.  The  chapel  was  quite 
filled  with  a  most  interested  audience,  and  Mr.  Mather  wept 
for  joy.  The  sight  of  such  a  meeting  greatly  gladdened  his 
heart.  There  was  a  soiree  in  the  evening,  when  the  chapel 
was  again  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  He  delivered  a  most 
happy  speech  on  "  Happiness,"  which  charmed  all  that  listened 
to  him. 

He  was  by  this  time  appointed  editor  of  the  Christian  News, 
which  came  into  existence  three  months  before,  and  which  is 
still  doing  good  service  among  the  churches.  How  well  he 
filled  the  editor's  chair,  and  discharged  the  onerous  duties  and 
responsibilities  connected  therewith,  is  patent  to  all.  He  had 
a  difficidt  task,  but  did  it  well,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most.  We  feel  deeply  conscious  of  our  utter 
inability  to  do  anything  like  ample  justice  to  our  subject,  but 
beg  to  introduce  now  to  our  readers  a  very  able  sketch  from 
the  gifted  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  of  Aberdeen, 
whidi  appeared  in  the  Christian  Times  on  16th  January, 
1864. 

"  It  may  be  liable  to  question,  we  think,  as  to  whether  the 
world  has  ever  been  much  or  permanently  benefited  by  men 
of  genius.  These  appear  only  at  rare  intervals,  and,  like 
meteors  in  the  sky,  they  soon  pass  away ;  and  besides,  persons 
who  belong  to  this  class  have  often  something  about  them  that 
hinders  tlie  forth-putting  or  counter-works  the  effect  of 
superior  ability.  The  industrious  plodder,  the  experienced 
worker,  and  the  high-toned  moralist  are  the  persons  that 
servo  their  day  and  generation  best.  Men  of  genius  may 
da»de  and  confound  you,  but  the  other  class  named  instruct, 
comfort,  and  benefit  mankind.     The  discoveries  that  have 
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benefited  the  world  most  have  been  made  by  men  of  practical 
experience  without  previous  celebrity.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  persons  who  dis- 
charge their  duti^s  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  who  in  all 
drcomstances  are  reliable  —  men  of  high-toned  principles 
whose  piety  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  duties  of  every-day 
life ;  men  whose  love  to  God  is  supreme,  and  who  own  their 
obligation  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  opportunities  of  usefulness 
torn  up — are  the  true  benefactors  of  their  country,  the  real 
friends  of  their  species,  and  who  to  some  extent  leave  the 
world  better  than  they  found  it.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  evfl  in  the  world  which  but  for  the-  good  that  is  in  it 
would  soon  bring  about  a  collapse.  The  life  of  every  honest 
worker,  who  has  been  moved  throughout  by  elevated  moral 
principle,  tends  to  increase  the  good  and  lessen  the  evil  that 
exists  among  men. 

"  Mr.  Mather  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  useful  rather  than 
the  brilliant  There  never  was  anything  about  him,  even  in 
his  best  days,  in  the  shape  of  flash,  but  he  never  lacked  sub- 
stantiality. If  he  was  not  popular  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  always  acceptable.  None  disliked  him,  and  not 
a  few  would  have  gone  far  to  heax  him.  All  hearers  respected 
him,  many  were  edified  by  him,  and  not  a  few  loved  him.  He 
was  a  reliable  friend  and  a  wise  counsellor.  No  one  who 
knew  him  thoroughly  was  afraid  to  trust  Kim  with  a  secret 
that  caused  pain,  or  to  unfold  before  him  the  deepest  depths 
of  an  oppressed  heart ;  and  never  one,  perhaps,  ever  discovered 
the  slightest  approach  to  the  betrayal  of  confidence  reposed  in 
him." 

After  describing  the  changes  through  which  Mr.  Mather 
passed,  and  the  controversy  on  "  Election  "  and  "  the  work  of 
Spirit "  already  referred  to,  he  adds : — 

"When  the  Chinetian  News,  a  weekly  paper  now  well 
known  and  by  an  increasing  number  of  people  much  prized,  was 
projected,  Mr.  Mather  was  at  once  fixed  upon  as  editor ;  and 
under  his  able  management  in  his  editorial  capacity  the  paper 
steadily  rose  in  public  estimation,  and  still  lives,  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  His  editorials  were  well  written, 
racy,  and  telling,  and  he  managed  his  various  contributors  and 
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correspondents  with  tact  and  fairness,  and  continued  to  the 
last  to  enjoy  their  confidence  and  respect 

"  Mr.  Mather,  now  advancing  in  years,  finding  his  duties  in 
connection  with  the  paper  somewhat  severe  upon  him,  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  tbe  church  at  Blennerhasset,  a  small  country 
village  in  the  North  of  England,  but  had  not  been  long  there 
when  a  shock  of  paralysis  laid  him  hopelessly  aside.  From 
Blennerhasset  he  removed  to  Barrhead,  thence  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  still  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  allowance 
kindly  settled  upon  him  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.  Our 
beloved  brother  is  now  a  complete  mental  and  physical  wreck, 
and  seventy-two  jeaxa  of  age.  Mrs.  Mather  died  quite  recently, 
but  the  subject  of  our  sketch  seems  quite  unaware  of  the  great 
loss  he  has  sustained  in  her  removal,  or  in  fact  as  to  whether 
she  is  removed  at  all.  It  is  consoling  to  know,  however,  that 
he  is  well  cared  for,  and  when  the  best  time  comes  our  Divine 
Father  will  elevate  the  ransomed  spirit  of  his  harassed  servant 
from  conflict  to  triumph,  from  solitude  to  genial  society,  and 
from  tribidation  to  rest" 

Very  soon  after  these  beautiful  lines  were  written,  before 
even  they  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Christian  Times, 
the  elevation  had  taken  place,  which  to  one  in  his  condition 
was  a  blessed  relief,  a  most  desirable  and  happy  change.  Up 
tiU  the  10th  January,  1864,  there  was  no  marked  or  visible 
change  in  his  appearance.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  about 
seven  o'clock,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  shock,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  At  half -past  ten  he  gently  breathed  his 
last,  "  and  he  was  not,  for  Grod  took  him."  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them."  Devout  men  accompanied  his  remains  to 
the  Southern  Necropolis,  Glasgow,  where  his  body  now  lies 
waiting  the  descent  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection, 

« 

'*  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 
Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  gaardian,  and  guide ; 
He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore  thee, 
And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died." 
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Mr.  BL  Nisbet,  in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Christicm 
Time$,  writes,  ^  He  was  the  most  Christ-like  man  I  ever  knew, 
and  I  had  daily  intercourse  with  him  for  fourteen  year& 
Peace  be  to  his  memory.** 

It  gives  US  much  pleasure  to  add  the  following  eloquent  and 
pathetic  tribute  to  his  memory  paid  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Morison, 
which  appeared  in  the  EvcmgeUoal  BqxmtoTy  for  March, 
1864:— 

''All  through  his  illness  he  was  carefully  nursed  by  his 
wife — the  faithful  partner  of  his  toils  and  cares  and  joys — ^till 
her  own  energies  succumbed,  and  she  sank  a  few  months  before 
him,  a  sacrifice  to  her  untiring  devotion  to  her  husband.  By 
secret  links  she  seemed  to  continue  to  draw  him  to  herself,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  drawn.  And  now  they  are  again  one  forever, 
one  within  the  nearer  and  dearer  unity  that  makes  them  one 
with  Jesus  and  with  God." 

Mr.  Mather  was  "a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
and  of  faith"  (Acts  xi  24).  The  words  might  have  been 
prophetically  penned  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  serve  for  his 
spiritual  photograph ;  they  so  accurately  portrayed  him  as  he 
really  was.  He  was  good  and  Godly.'  He  was  eminently 
sincere.  He  was  also  a  genuine  Christian  gentleman.  He 
was  utterly  incapable  of  anything  approximating  incivility. 
He  was  pre-eminently  conscientious;  and  was  prepared,  we 
believe,  to  sacrifice  everything  on  earth — worldly  means, 
reputation,  position,  health,  and  life  itself — for  conscience' 
sake.  He  was  of  the  very  stuff  of  which  martyrs  of  old  were 
made;  and  had  he  been  called  to  a  literally  "fiery"  trial, 
he  woidd,  we  doubt  not,  have  burned  at  the  stake,  not  only 
without  pronouncing  curses  on  his  murderers,  but  even  so 
much  as  uttering  a  single  cry  of  excruciated  nature — a  single 
agonising  ejaculation. 

He  was  greater  morally  than  intellectually,  though  in  intel- 
lect he  was  far  from  being  behind  the  bulk  of  his  compeers. 
He  was  firm  in  his  convictions,  massive  in  the  exposition  of 
his  conceptions,  and  fertile  in  the  adduction  of  reasons  for  his 
opinions  and  beliefs.  He  was  ever  stately  withal;  and  the 
fine  moral  element,  his  unfailing  sincerity  and  courtesy,  gave 
a  condiment  to  all  that  he  spoke  and  wrote. 
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During  the  years  of  his  paralytic  feebleness  we  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him,  and  we  found  him  stately  in  a 
sort  to  the  last.  He  always  recognised  us  in  an  instant ;  and 
his  strong  friendly  feelings  invariably  overflowed  in  the 
language  that  comes  rea^lier  from  the  eyes  than  do  words 
from  the  stricken  tongue,  but  is  none  the  less  eloquent — copious 
tears.  Though  the  fountain  of  his  speech  was  comparatively 
seale^l,  the  fountain  of  his  heart  was  ever  welling  up  and 
running  over.  Often,  often  did  we  ask  him  if  he  hnew  Jesus, 
"  Yen"  he  invariably  answered,  " I  know  Jesus."  Often,  often 
did  we  ask  him,  "Do  you  love  Jesus  ?"  "Yes,"  was  the  un- 
varying reply, "  I  love  Jesas."  And  when  we  rejoined  that 
Jeavs  loved  him,  he  always  wept  for  joy. 

He  has  rather  broken  up  than  broken  domn.  His  body 
indeed  has  descended,  but  his  spirit  has  ascended.  Existence 
has  been  with  him  v/p,  upward  to  the  last ;  but  instead  of  the 
dim  whisper  in  his  soul  "  come  up  higher,"  it  was  at  the  end  a 
sweet  cherubic  summons  that  thrilled  from  above  into  his 
heart  and  said,  "  Come  up,  brother.''  He  was  ready  to  reply, 
"I  come."  Who  next?  and  next?  and  next?  Reader,  be 
thou  also  ready. 

Alexander  Cross. 
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THE  REV.  JAMES  CRON. 


JAMES  CRON  was  bom  at  Durrisdeer  Mill,  Dumfries- 
shire, on  the  14<th  April,  1842,  and  died  on  ihe  18ih 
July,  1866.  He  had  thus  little  more  than  completed  his 
twenty-third  year.  The  second  of  two  sons,  James  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  mother;  while  George,  the  eldest 
(Bev.  George  Cron),  so  well  and  honourably  ^own  in  the 
Evangelical  Union,  is  more  of  his  father's  type  and  build. 
^  The  Mill "  is  well  known,  especially  to  ministers  of  the  KU., 
the  hospitable  home,  the  massive  hills  around,  with  narrow 
valleys  and  abounding  watercourses,  affording  delightful  rest 
and  recreation  to  those  in  need  of  that  change  of  scene  so 
fitted  to  recruit  exhausted  energy.  Receiving  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  Parish  School,  it  was  when  he  came 
under  the  tutorship  of  a  coiisin  at  Minnick  that  the  state  of 
"healthy  hunger,"  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  mental  greatness, 
first  came  to  be  experienced.  A  passion  for  study  and  a  facility 
for  acquiring  knowledge  became  still  more  marked  when  he 
went  to  Wallace-hall  Academy,  Closebum,  in  the  records  of 
which  institution  his  brother  George  has  such  distinction. 

It  was  while  he  was  yet  at  school  that  he  received  those 
impressions  which  determined  his  future  career.  In  January, 
1856,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  Thomhill  in  connection 
with  the  E.U.  Church,  then  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Pearson,  and  it  was  in  conversation  with  the  Rev.  (now 
Dr.)  John  Kirk  that  the  soul  of  our  yoimg  brother  "  passed  " 
from  death  unto  life.  From  this  time  a  new  and  imperial 
impulse  fired  his  brain,  warmed  his  blood,  and  bent  every 
energy  of  his  being  into  Christ's  own  service.  Before,  he 
lived  and  learned ;  but  now  he  had  an  aim  for  which  to  live 
and  learn.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  that  year  (Saturday, 
9th  November,  1856),  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  that  he  was 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  at  ThomhilL 
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Two  years  after  this — ^throughout  which  he  gave  many- 
clear  prophecies  of  future  excellence  and  usefulness — he 
matriculated  in  Glasgow  University,  session  1858-9.  His 
entrance  on  his  collegiate  course  was  a  season  of  great 
solemnity  to  himself,  as  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, some  twenty  in  number,  and  signed  under  date  "the 
2nd  night  of  November,  1858."  The  opening  sentence  thus 
reads — "After  long,  serious,  solemn,  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion, I  have  formed  the  following  resolutions."  We  give  the 
last — "  Resolved:  with  all  my  power  to  train  my  intellect,  and 
strive  to  make  all  the  imitable  perfections  of  Jesus  mine,  in 
order  that  I  may  glorify  God  among  men ;  promote  the  best 
interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world,  by  bringing  many 
poor  sinners  to  the  Cross  of  my  Redeemer,  in  whom  I  believe, 
and  have  peace,  in  order  that  I  may  gain  the  favour  of  my 
Father  in  Heaven." 

The  name  of  James  Cron  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  the 
E.XJ.  Hall  in  August,  1869.  As  a  student  he  was  thoughtful, 
diligent,  painstaking,  and  acquitted  himself  always  with  the 
highest  credit.  He  prepared  his  work  for  his  classes  with 
neatness,  order,  and  precision.  Being  naturally  gifted,  he 
seemed  to  do  all  with  remarkable  ease.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  mere  routine  of  class  work,  but  found  leisure 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  in  various  directions. 
Theology  and  theological  questions  of  the  day  awakened 
within  him  the  deepest  interest.  He  could  not  have  been  an 
E.U.  student  had  he  not  found  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  argu- 
mentative discussion.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  students 
to  be  long  together  without  a  friendly,  though  earnest,  "  set 
to "  on  points  of .  theology,  philosophy,  morals,  politics,  or 
science,  as  circumstances  might  supply  grist  for  the  mill  of 
discussion.  James  Cron,  while  not  uncommonly,  leading  the 
way  in  argument,  was  seen  to  be  not  less  keen  in  intellectual 
fence  than  rich  in  the  wealth  of  information,  which  he  held  at 
command.  He  always  urged  his  views  with  good  temper 
and  perfect  self-restraint,  a  vein  of  quiet  humour  giving  flow 
to  ready  utterance,  and  attractive  conversational  power,  fasci- 
nating in  no  ordinary  degree. 

While  yet  at  college  Mr.  Cron  had  many  opportunities  of 
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exercising  his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  On  his  preparation  for 
this  work  he  bestowed  the  greatest  care,  writing  out  his 
discourses,  and  committing  them  to  memory.  Hia  mental 
grasp  enabled  him  to  take  hold  of  a  subject  and  present  it 
with  deamess  and  force,  sweetness  and  light,  rendering  him, 
as  a  preacher,  acceptable,  and  he  soon  became  popidar  as  a 
"supply."    He  was  the  first  the  Committee  sent  to  Eyemouth. 

Not  a  few  details  must  be  omitted  from  this  necessarily 
brief  sketch,  in  order  to  find  space  for  a  few  glimpses  of  the 
inner  life,  of  which  all  who  loved  him  most  wish  to  know. 
In  a  letter  dated  3rd  March,  1861,  he  writes: — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  been  preaching  for  a  long  time 
past  in  a  proper  spiritual  state.  My  great  desire  has  been  to 
please ;  and  this  seems  to  me  exceedingly  mean.  I  was  much 
struck  with  this  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  only  preached 
two  Sabbaths  since,  and  I  do  hope  there  was  a  change  in  my 
motives  and  desires.     I  had  four  inquirers  on  the  Sabbath 

before  last  at  Q .    I  never  did  preach  or  pray  so  earnestly, 

under  such  a  sense  of  the  Divine  Spirit's  influence,  as  I  did 
that  night.  When  I  had  done  wit  i  the  first  prayer  I  was 
completely  exhausted;  I  was  so  excited  in  spirit.  Earnestness 
is  the  great  power,  at  least  human  power,  in  preaching.  The 
great  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  self 
in  the  pulpit,  and  to  be  entirely  lost  in  the  gospel  realities." 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  writes: — 

"  My  spiritual  experience  this  winter  has  been  very  strange; 
for  a  month  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  I  had  many 
severe  inward  struggles.  I  was  often  bordering  on  absolute 
infidelity.  I  wanted  light ;  I  cried  for  light,  but  found  none. 
I  could  not  come  to  a  determination  regarding  one  funda- 
mental truth.  I  was  like  a  rudderless  ship  at  the  mercy  of 
the  angry  waves.  I  was  like  to  founder  because  of  the  dark- 
ness. I  could  not  pray,  for  a  hearing  personal  God  it  seemed 
impossible  to  realise.  At  last,  at  Carlyle's  suggestion,  I  deter- 
mined to  hold  only  truth  and  goodness,  at  least,  what  seemed 
truth  and  goodness,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  got  the  better  of 
the  struggle,  and  am  none  the  worse  for  it.  I  have  now 
become  immovably  fixed  on  the  cardinal  principles  of  true 
religion.     I  have  still,  however,  great  difficulty  preserving 
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during  the  week  the  same  spiritual-mindedness  which  char- 
acterises me  on  Sabbath.  The  College  atmosphere,  I  daresay 
you  know,  is  not  too  wholesome." 

In  the  summer  of  1861  he  preached  three  successive  months 
at  Wick,  and  attended  his  third  session  at  the  E.U.  Hall  in 
August  and  September  of  that  year.  An  urgent  appeal  from 
the  church  there  constrained  him,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
to  return  and  labour  during  the  winter  months.  With  a 
single  eye,  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  "winning  of  souls."  This  was  the  "one  thing"  he  did. 
It  was  his  "  meat "  to  do  it.  He  lived  in  it,  as  well  as  for  it. 
Not  only  did  he  preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  but  amid 
winter  cold,  in  a  northern  clime,  he  held  meetings  almost 
nightly  in  the  surrounding  district.  Here  it  was,  and  thus, 
that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  cut  short  his  life  were 
developed.  When  May — the  month  on  which  he  was  to  be 
relieved  from  his  charge — came  round  he  was  compelled  to  go 
in  quest  of  health.  The  necessity  for  this  step  being  only  too 
apparent  from  the  fact  that,  for  several  Sabbaths,  he  had 
preached  with  his  hand  pressed  against  the  left  side  to  relieve 
him  from  pain. 

His  own  words  we  read  in  a  letter  dated  29th  April, 
1862  :— 

"  Perhaps  I  have  spoken  too  much  this  winter.  I  have  had 
three  sermons  every  Sunday,  and  always  three  or  four  meet- 
ings during  the  week.  Great  good  has  been  done,  and  that  is 
a  consolation.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  had  thirty 
inquirers.  This  is  all  private,  quiet  work,  you  will  remember. 
Do  not  associate  it  in  your  mind  with  what  is  technically 
called  a  'revival.'  I  invariably  try  to  deal  faithfully  with 
my  audiences,  and  a  very  striking  feature  of  my  preaching, 
which  has  often  been  developed  this  winter,  is,  that  every  one 
thinks  I  am  just  speaking  to  him  personally." 

In  an  earlier  letter,  dated  10th  March,  1862,  a  further 
explanation  of  his  exhaustive  labour,  not  less  than  of  his 
method,  is  presented : — 

"  I  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  ask  them  as  to  their  spiritual  state.  I  find  out  whether 
they  are  at  peace  with  God  or  not;  if  not,  I  address  them 
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accordingly.  In  this  way  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  try  to  be  faithfid  with  them." 

On  the  28th  May,  1862,  we  find  his  spirit  thus  expressing 
itself,  "  I  have  violated  Grod  s  good  laws  of  physical  well-being, 
and  I  most  suffer.  I  hope  I  am  contented  to  suffer,  and  wait, 
and  profit  by  this  corrective  discipline." 

During  this  period  of  rest  his  reading  seems  to  have  been 
wide  and  varied.  Always  in  love  with  the  poets,  transcribing 
large  sections  to  his  Index  Rerum,  he  read  such  works  as 
were  available.  Many  of  his  jottings,  expressive  of  the  judg- 
ment he  formed  of  books,  reveal  his  quick  perception,  the 
breadth,  or  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his 
insight — "  I  am  reading  '  Sartor  Resartus.'  Poor  Carlyle !  he 
is  a  seer,  but  what  a  pity  he  is  not  an  evangelical  seer."  He 
was  much  in  sympathy  with  Horace  Bushnell,  Baldwin 
Brown,  and  Frederick  Robertson.  "I  adhere  firmly  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  and,  starting  from  that  as  a  first  principle, 
I  get  at  other  truths  which  are  a  solace  to  my  soul,  and  which 
I  have  wielded  as  a  weapon  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners." 

The  Rev.  John  Peill  (now  of  Dukinfield,  near  Manchester), 
who  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wick  for  some  years  in 
succession  of  Mr.  Cron,  writes: — "The  burden  of  his  theme 
was  the  love  of  God,  and  so  attractively  and  powerfully  could 
he  present  this  grand  many-sided  theme,  that  the  good  friends 
at  Wick  said  that  he  literally  shamed  people  out  of  their  un- 
belief and  sin  by  the  powerful  way  in  which  he  set  God  s  love 
before  them." 

August,  1863,  found  him  able,  though  feeble,  to  resume  his 
(Juties  at  the  E.U.  Hall ;  and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  that 
session  that  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the.  Evangelical 
Union,  and  went  a  stranger  amongst  the  brethren  at  Lang- 
holm. Here,  as  in  other  places,  his  presence  was  sufficient  to 
command  respect  and  affection.  These  grew,  so  that,  on  the 
12th  May,  1864,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  AVhitson  (now  of  Anstruther)  alone  officiating  on  the 
occasion. 

That  his  ministry  at  Langholm  was  after  the  manner  of  his 
career  at  Wick  was  as  the  place  demanded,  and  as  he  desired. 
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The  cause  there  was  new,  and  only  such  as  carry  memories  of 
the  earlier  conflicts  of  the  E.XJ.  ministers  and  churches  can 
appreciate  all  that  that  means,  in  peculiarity  of  work,  and 
irrepressibleness  of  energy.  He  was  sadly  unequal  to  the 
strain  thus  imposed.  His  health  was  tidal  at  best.  The 
winter  of  the  previous  year,  with  its  icy  fingers,  had  more 
than  touched  the  weak  and  vital  part  of  his  frame.  He 
wrote  to  Dr.  Morison  on  16th  November,  1863 : — 

"  The  temptation  to  overwork  myself  I  have  great  diflGiculty 
resisting.  ...  I  want  to  labour  where  I  can  do  most 
good,  win  most  souls  to  Jesus,  and  I  feel  as  if  many  might  be 
brought  into  the  fold  were  my  labours  extending  over  a  few 
months  at  Langholm." 

To  another  he  wrote — 

"  I  experience  a  great  renewal  in  my  soul ;  I  just  feel  burn- 
ing to  preach  Christ  to  poor  souls  hungering  after  peace.  The 
one  secret  of  any  power  I  have  in  converting  sinners  (and 
there  are  some  convinced  and  converted  almost  every  night) 
is,  that  I  preach  with  the  view  of  convincing  them  of  sin,  and 
leading  them  to  Jesus,  before  I  let  them  go.  I  plead  with  them 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  my  heart  to  come  now  and  be  saved." 

Of  such  a  ministry  what  might  be  said?  Of  average 
stature,  his  presence  was  pleasing  and  magnetic,  his  manner 
was  gracefulness  itself.  His  expansive  forehead  showed  plenty 
of  room  for  the  play  of  high  emotion,  not  to  say  the  wing  of 
the  poet.  His  eyes  were  full  of  light  and  melting  sympathy 
— a  glance  thrilled  you,  not  with  terror,  but  with  love.  He 
had  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  and  the  passions  of  an 
orator,  while  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mystic  in  him  was  held 
in  control.  Hia  voice,  not  less  musical  than  thrilling,  coiv 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  emphasis  which  gave  him  power 
over  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him.  Not  suflGiciently 
well  to  develop,  as  young  ministers  usually  do,  a  course  of 
systematic  teachings,  or  elaborate  sermons  on  isolated  texts, 
he  gave  himself  to  expository  readings.  In  this  way  he  went 
through  the  greater  part  of  John  s  Gospel,  giving  an  example 
of  Chrysostom's  canon,  "  Let  God  speak  much,  and  man  little." 
He  was  more  intuitive  than  logical — no  dry  letterist.  Winged 
souls  cannot  live  in  mere  words,  the  homes  of  mental  grubs. 
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BiUical  doctrines  were  made  personal  oonvictiona  He  spoke 
what  he  believed.  Speech  became  a  necessity  of  his  nature. 
Mesa  were  not  disposed  to  quibble  over  his  dogma,  but 
wandered  at  the  glorious  gospel  pronounced  with  such  pathos 
and  power. 

The  general  plan  of  such  sermons  as  are  preserved  exhibita 
great  maturity  of  thought  and  remarkable  facility  in  the 
handling  of  texts.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  become  a 
master  in  homiletics^  his  divisions  are  so  natural,  dear,  and 
oomprehensiva  Blach  discourse,  again,  even  each  section^ 
seems  marked  by  a  determination  to  press  home  the  truth  in 
hand  ere  the  hearers  had  forgotten  it. 

His  prayers  were  as  striking  as  his  sermona  Like  the 
psalms  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse — of  whom,  in  his  ruddy 
countenance,  he  was  suggestive — ^they  included  meditation  as 
well  as  confession,  supplication  and  thanksgiving ;  they  swept 
sometimes  the  whole  gamut  of  spiritual  life  and  experience, 
and  lifted  the  heart  into  immediate  communion  with  Qod. 
None  who  joined  in  them  could  fail  to  be  enriched,  strength- 
ened, and  comforted  by  them.  All  little  cares  and  troubles 
were  lost  for  the  time  in  higher  and  holier  things. 

In  nothing  was  he  more  effective  than  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  people.  His  power  of  conversation  was  very  great, 
and  it  was  frequently  remarked  with  what  skill  he  could 
adapt  himself  to  any  society.  He  had  a  wonderful  power  of 
feeling  the  mental  pulse  of  those  he  visited.  With  old  people, 
as  with  children,  he  was  equally  deferential  and  tender,  and 
both  found  in  him  one  who  shared  in  their  infirmities.  He 
spoke  the  right  word  with  the  right  tone. 

This  imperfect  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  no  reference 
were  made  to  his  bearing  while  he  sojourned  in  the  border- 
land of  heaven.  One  letter  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
see,  written  to  "My  own  and  only  brother,"  contains  the 
foUowing  paragraph:— 

"  Did  I  not  feel  that  these  afflictions  were  of  God,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  his  gracious  providence,  I  would  be  a  devil  I 
could  not  bear  them  quietly.  I  would  rise  up  against  them 
and  curse  them.  As  it  is,  I  am  patient  and  tearfully  thankful 
If  I  am  grateful  for  anything  it  is  for  these  '  light  affliictions.' 
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I  bless  God  that  my  purposes  have  been  crossed.  Had  I  got 
my  own  way  I  might  have  been  a  popular  preacher  in  the 
consideration  of  man,  but,  I  fear,  never  in  the  sight  of  God. 
My  spiritual  experience  has  been  wonderfully  deepened  by 
what  I  have  suffered.  My  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see  my 
own  ways  as  so  far  inferior  to  God's  ways.     Had  I  got  to 

L when  I  wanted  I  would  have  been  but  a  superficial 

Christian.  I  am  learning  here  in  solitude  and  pain  what  I 
could  never  have  learned  amid  the  adulations  of  a  large  and 
worldly  congregation.  Life  is  a  school,  and  the  discipline  I 
am  getting  is  what  I  need." 

How  bravely  he  contended  with  the  pain  and  languor 
incident  to  his  disease,  perhaps,  none  can  know.  As  the  one 
who  nursed  him  until  he  rested  in  his  own  home  at  "The 
Mill,"  Mrs.  Scott  of  Langholm  was  to  him  "  of  mothers  most 
motherly."  "My  eyes  invariably  fill  with  tesxs  when  I  think 
of  her  and  her  noble  husband."  She  accompanied  him,  by  his 
special  request,  to  Edinburgh  to  consult  Dr.  Christison  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  can  never 
forget  the  invariable  reference,  all  through  the  journey,  from 
the  beautiful  on  earth  to  the  more  perfect  beauty  of  "the 
great  home-land."  His  devoted  flock  at  Langholm  never  gave 
him  the  pain  of  accepting  his  resignation,  though  it  was 
apparent  he  could  never  again  serve  them  in  the  gospel.  A 
few  weeks  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  a  friend: — "The  near 
approach  of  eternity  would  be  to  me  a  source  of  unspeakable 
delight."  "Death  has  no  terror  for  me,"  he  said;  "I  could 
put  my  foot  upon  the  neck  of  death  at  any  moment.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  mine."  On  the  day  he  died,  "  his 
own  "  around  him  weeping,  his  triimiph  was  complete.  "Well, 
if  I  am  dying,  I  am  sorry  for  you  father,  mother,  sisters,  but 
I  am  happy.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
and  that  should  satisfy  you."  With  fair  youthful  face,  still 
beautiful,  though  bearing  the  impress  of  death,  he  looked  his 
last  upon  the  outside  world,  and  passed  "  out  of  the  shadow 
into  the  sunshine,"  and  the  imwearied  service  of  the  land 
where  all  doxologies  break  around  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

The  noble  little  brotherhood  at  Langholm  did  him  all  honour 
in  his  death,  many  of  them  attending  his  fimeral  at  great 
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inoonyenience,  while  they  shortly  afterwards  erected  in  the 
ehuxehyard  at  Durrisdeer,  where  he  now  lies,  a  granite  obelisk 
cm  which  was  inscribed— 

IN    MEMOBT 

OV  THK 

REV.   JAMES   ORON, 

PMtor  of  file  ETangelioal  Union  Ghnroh,  Langholm,  who,  after  a  brief 

bat  diittingniahed  ministry,  died  at  Durrisdeer,  July  18th,  1865, 

aged  28  yean. 
This  numnment  is  erected  by  his  sorrowing  ohnroh  and  friends  to  mark 

their  hi^^  esteem  for  bis  eminent  worth  as  a  Ohristian,  a  minister, 

and  a  friend. 

Thus  Jived  and  died  a  young  and  earnest  soldier  of  the 
Gross.  Mayhap  in  the  world's  eyes  a  life  of  failure  and  defeat; 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  of  his  angels,  a  more  prosperous  life 
than  many  of  the  world's  most  successful  men.  Our  eyes  are 
dim,  we  guess,  Qod  knows.  But  we  cannot  think  that  Qod 
will  take  any  life  committed  unto  him  in  the  free  full  trust 
of  love  and  cast  it  a  blasted,  broken  thing  upon  Ihe  void. 
Those  who  have  gazed  upon  the  Cross  until  in  some  way  they 
saw  its  divine  and  wondrous  meaning  can  call  no  life  wasted 
that  is  formed,  in  any  measure,  on  the  pattern  of  the  Lord's, 
though  it  lead  to  nought  but  suffering  and  death ;  and,  in  the 
white-robed  multitude  before  the  throne,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  those  who  have  heard  the  gospel  message  from  the 
lips  of  this  young  apostle,  to  arise  and  bless  "the  God  of 
heaven "  that  he  lived  and  died.  Oh !  dawn  the  day  when, 
even  far  beyond  the  churches  of  our  beloved  Evangelical 
Union,  we  shall  know  many  such  a  herald  of  God,  loving  his 
message  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  their  sakes  to  whom  it  may 
become  a  message  of  good — many  such  a  shepherd,  whose  wis- 
dom is  as  a  fold  for  the  Saviour's  sheep,  and  whose  comfortable 
words  are  as  a  hospice  on  the  rude  mountains  for  those  who  may 
be  crossing  them  on  their  way  to  the  promised  country.  One 
among  a  thousand,  his  blessing  shall  be  as  his  honour. 

"  His  goodness  was  constant,  and  modest,  and  meek, 
It  knew  no  parade,  and  its  own  did  not  seek — 

*Twas  the  power  and  the  presence  of  light.*' 

Alexander  Nairn. 
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THE  REV.  JAMES  STRACHAN. 


THERE  is  only  one  person  competent  to  write  a  fitting 
memorial  of  the  brief  but  brilliant  career  of  the  Rev. 
James  Strachan.  The  bosom  friend  of  the  youth,  the  student, 
the  minister,  and  at  last  the  counsellor  of  the  dying,  the  Rev. 
Principal  Fairbaim,  D.D.,  alone  is  worthy  to  erect  a  moniunent 
commemorating  the  name  and  fame  of  his  fallen  companion 
in  arms  and  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  love  was 
like  that  of  Jonathan  and  David.  Right  nobly  did  the 
survivor  deliver  an  elegy  in  honour  of  the  departed,  whose 
strains  still  vibrate  in  many  hearts.  A  more  elaborate 
memorial  was  at  one  time  contemplated,  but  various  circiun- 
stances  thwarted  the  pious  purpose.  It  has  now  fallen  upon 
us  to  revive  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  the 
E.U.  Worthies. 

"One  sows  and  another  reaps."  James  Strachan  sowed 
plentifully,  and  the  church  after  many  years  continues  to  reap 
the  ripened  fruits  of  his  devoted  labours.  Not  enjoying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Strachan  in  his  lifetime,  we  would 
have  declined  the  task  of  composing  memorials  of  his  life  had 
we  not  been  for  years  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
fruits  of  his  work,  and  made  to  feel  that,  like  Abel,  "  though 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 

James  Strachan  was  bom  on  21st  July,  1835.  He  opened 
his  eyes  on  the  rural  beauties  of  Aberdour,  a  village  nestling 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  ffis  father,  a 
man  of  steady  integrity  and  honest  industry,  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  sawyer.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  earnest 
piety  and  motherly  devotion,  trained  a  family  of  ten  children 
for  Jesus,  who  early  took  them  all  to  himself  for  higher  service 
in  the  heavenly  home,  while  the  mother  still  remains  to  mourn 
their  loss  and  wait  in  hope  of  a  glorious  reunion.  Five  years 
after  the  birth  of  James,  the  family  removed  from  Aberdour — 
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&st  to  Dunfermline,  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  to  Leith, 
where  work  was  more  plentiful  for  the  bread-winner.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  charming  scenery  of  nature  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  James  inherited  a  love  of  nature,  which  absence 
from  her  charms  could  not  quench,  and  which  supplied  many 
an  illustration  of  divine  truth  to  the  sanctified  imagination  of 
the  preacher.  In  Leith,  James  obtained  the  elements  of  a 
good  primary  education.  Early  commencing  to  work,  school 
education  was  necessarily  prematurely  arrested.  But  naturally 
of  a  quick  intellect  and  keen  imagination,  he  learned  while  he 
laboured,  and  improved  the  few  hours  of  leisure  to  store  the 
mind  with  useful  knowledge. 

About  the  time  the  Strachan  family  came  to  Leith  the 
religious  awakening  which  was  felt  throughout  Scotland  gave 
birth  to  the  Evangelical  Union.  A  few  godly  men  in  Leith 
had  experienced  the  blessing  of  the  personal  appropriation  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  they 
resolved  to  form  and  foimd  a  church  where  they  might  enjoy 
congenial  communion  and  the  privilege  of  disseminating  the 
universalities  of  the  grace  of  God  to  the  community.  On  19th 
November,  1844,  an  E.U.  church  was  duly  constituted;  and  on 
the  17th  December  following  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Kennedy  was 
ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  Under  his  zealous 
ministry  the  Strachans  (father  and  mother)  were  brought  to 
enjoy  the  gospel  and  become  early  members  of  the  church. 
The  father  continued  faithfully  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the 
church  imtil  his  death  in  the  year  1860,  and  the  mother  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day  a  respected  member  of  their  much- 
loved  Zion. 

Revival  services  were  frequently  conducted  by  the  churches 
in  the  early  periods  of  our  movement.  Li  Leith  the  spiritual 
zeal  of  the  church  was  sustained,  and  many  souls  converted  to 
the  Lord,  by  frequent  evangelistic  efforts.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  revivals  that  James  Strachan  was  roused  to  seek  the 
Lord  and  brought  to  personal  decision  for  Christ,  under  the 
faithful  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Riddell.  With 
characteristic  zeal  the  youthful  disciple,  who  had  now  reached 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  devoted  himself  to  Christian 
service.     He  was  the  first  member  who  joined  the  church 
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under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Boyle,  who  on  1st  May,  1853,  was 
inducted  to  the  pastorate.  Mr.  Boyle,  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  indefatigable  pastor,  raised  the  church  to  a  high  degree  of 
eflGiciency.  He  was  specially  successful  in  swaying  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  James  Strachan  soon  felt  the  charm  of  his 
spell.  He  became  an  earnest  Sabbath-school  teacher,  an  active 
church  member,  and  devoted  mission  worker.  Among  the 
poor  and  needy,  the  aged  and  sick,  the  young  lad  delighted  to 
labour.  In  his  own  juvenile  and  hearty  fashion  he  ministered 
the  riches  of  the  gospel  He  would  sit  down  and  read  the 
word  to  old  women  and  children,  and,  while  blessing  them,  he 
was  foreshadowing  his  own  yet  imdefined  future  ministry. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Boyle  became  seriously  unwell,  and 
found  himself  unable  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath.  No  ministerial 
substitute  being  procurable,  Mr.  Boyle  sent  for  James,  and 
asked  him  to  conduct  the  service.  This  was  an  ordeal  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared.  He  would  willingly  have 
addressed  a  mission  meeting,  but  to  preach  in  the  church  was 
too  ambitious  a  flight.  Nevertheless  he  complied,  and  con- 
ducted the  service  with  much  acceptance.  A  stranger,  who 
had  been  in  the  church,  inquired  as  he  was  retiring  "what 
minister  that  was,"  to  which  a  worthy  member  replied,  "  He  s 
no  a  minister  ava — ^he's  jist  a  Sabbath-school  teacher."  "You 
may  be  proud  of  him,"  was  the  stranger  s  hearty  response. 
Whether  proud  of  him  or  not  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  church 
and  denomination  had  reasoiji  in  after  years  \£>  be  proud  of 
James  Strachan.  Mr.  Boyle,  discerning  in  James  the  make  of 
a  minister,  was  anxious  for  him  devoting  himself  to  study. 
Circumstances  were  not  favourable  to  the  undertaking,  and 
for  long  he  waited  and  prayed.  At  last  the  resolution  was 
formed.  Dr.  Fairbaim  describes  that  scene,  which  is  worthy 
of  preservation : — 

"Well  do  I  remember  sitting  with  him  in  a  little  back 
room  in  his  mother's  house,  stained  with  the  marks  of  our 
respective  callings,  speaking  of  men  and  books,  truth  and 
religion,  in  our  own  sage  and  juvenile  way,  until  our  hearts 
burned  for  the  power  and  the  sphere  to  sway  men  for  Christ, 
when  suddenly  he  said,  giving  voice  to  what  had  been  before 
implied,  'What  think   you  of  beginning   to  study  for   the 
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ministry?'  'It  has  long  been  my  hope,  my  wish/  was  the 
answer.  '  Then  let  us  pursue  our  studies  together/  he  said ; 
and  hands  were  clasped  in  pledge  that  we  would  aid  each 
other  in  our  struggles  towards  the  pulpit,  and  our  hearts  were 
joined  in  prayer  for  higher  help  and  wiser  counsel  than  our 
own.  That  scene  in  the  little  chamber  was  often  recalled. 
We  were  never  false  to  its  promise." 

The  one  member  has  now  attained  a  high  position  in  the 
church  and  well  merited  repute  in  the  world  of  letters.  Had 
the  other  been  preserved  we  are  persuaded  he  would  have 
gained  eminence  as  a  brilliant  preacher  of  the  gospel  and 
successful  pastor  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  struggles  of 
the  poor  aspiring  student  are  themes  which  excite  our  Scottish 
pride.  James  Strachan  gained,  in  his  triumph  over  difficulties^ 
a  well  earned  mede  of  praise.  For  three  years  he  obtained 
private  lessons  from  Mr.  Boyle.  He  had  to  wield  the  hammer 
on  the  anvil  through  the  day,  and  hammer  out  the  Greek  and 
Latin  roots  at  night.  In  due  course  James  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  passed  through  the  usual  curriculum 
of  Arts.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  one  in  James's  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  students  trained  in  the  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  The  lack  of  elementary  preparation  is  keenly 
felt.  But  bravely  are  difficulties  surmounted  and  qualities 
exercised  which  go  far  to  make  the  successful  student.  In  the 
philosophical  classes  James  often  honourably  distinguished 
himself,  and  in  classics  obtained  a  respectable  position.  During 
these  years  of  study  two  events  exercised  a  very  mellowing 
influence  upon  the  student's  heart.  William  Candlish,  a 
devoted  young  Christian,  resolved  to  join  the  student  band ; 
William  Edmond  did  actually  enter  the  brotherhood.  They 
were  all  linked  together  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection. 
But  first  Candlish  and  then  Edmond  faded  as  the  flower, 
and  died  in  their  youthful  promise.  James  began  to  write 
memorials  of  his  companion  Candlish,  but  they  remain  un- 
finished. In  his  family,  affliiction  and  death  had  long  prevailed. 
James  ministered  to  the  suffering  and  dying,  and  was  the  best 
earthly  consoler  of  the  bereaved.  Little  could  those  imagine 
who  heard  the  merry  laugh  or  witnessed  the  playful  spirit  of 
the  student  that  the  heart  was  often  heavy  and  the  soul  sad 
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enough  with  the  vivid  scenes  of  sorrow  shared  through  the 
night  vigils.  These  experiences  seemed  to  mould  the  heart  of 
the  pastor  who  became  so  eminent  in  his  ministry  of  affliction, 
and  was  enabled  more  than  most  men  to  *'  rejoice  with  those 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep." 

The  E.XJ.  Theological  Hall  was  entered  for  session  1857. 
For  four  sessions  Strachan  pursued  with  hearty  enthusiasm 
his  theological  studies.  Those  sessions  w^ re  distinguished  by  a 
large  attendance  of  students.  It  was  a  time  of  much  religious 
zeal  and  evangelism.  The  wave  of  revival  had  crossed  from 
Ireland  and  swept  over  the  West  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the 
students  entered  heartily  into  the  movement.  Strachan  was 
full  of  revival  zeal,  and  often  in  the  evenings,  after  the  day  s 
studies,  would  preach  with  fervour  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He 
was  one  of  the  preaching  students  whose  services  were  highly 
prized  and  eagerly  sought  after.  Many  an  interesting  and 
often  amusing  story  had  he  to  relate  of  his  preaching  experi- 
ences. The  session  of  1860  closed  the  academical  studies  of 
Mr.  Strachan,  and  at  the  Conference  of  that  year  he  was 
recognised  a  "  duly  qualified  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  fitted 
to  take  the  oversight  of  any  Christian  Church."  There  were 
at  least  three  churches  competing  for  his  services.  He 
accepted  the  call  to  Auchterarder,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  in  October,  1860.  He  began  his  work  in  much  hope, 
but  he  soon  felt  that  the  sphere  was  not  congenial  to  his  taste, 
nor  likely  in  the  circiunstances  to  promise  success.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Ochils  the  church  in  TiUicoultry  had  been 
left  without  a  pastor  by  the  removal  to  Barrhead  of  the  Rev. 
John  Andrew,  who  had  laboured  very  faithfully  there  for  five 
years.  The  attention  of  the  brethren  was  directed  towards 
Mr.  Strachan.  They  forwarded  to  him  a  call  to  become  their 
pastor.  Mr.  Strachan  accepted,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
on  the  15th^eptember,  1861.  His  reception  was  most  hearty, 
and  he  began  his  labours  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  Christ, 
to  succeed. 

The  induction  services  were  of  a  highly  impressive  nature. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  then  of  Perth,  appropriately  introduced 
the  pastor.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Strachan  himself  preached 
an  eloquent  discourse  on  "  The  Defence  of  the  Gospel."    And 
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in  the  evening  a  revival  service  was  held  in  the  Popular 
Institate,  attended  by  about  900  persons.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Adamson  and  Mr.  Strachan^  producing  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  audience. 

The  soiree  on  the  following  evening  was  also  most  effective 
and  sucoessfuL  It  was  manifest  the  right  sphere  had  now 
been  found,  and  the  right  man  for  the  service.  The  fields 
were  ripe  for  a  gospel  reaper.  Much  seed  had  been  sown.  A 
great  spiritual  awakening  had  been  felt.  Revival  had  touched 
numy  hearts.  Mr.  Strachan  gathered  in  the  sheaves.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  ministry  60  members  were  added  to  the 
churdi,  and  in  the  second  about  30.  During  the  five  years  of 
his  ministry  there  had  been  gathered  into  the  church  136 
membera  These  represent  the  more  conspicuous  fruits  of  his 
labours;  other  fruits  were  abundant.  A  great  impulse  had 
been  given  to  the  church.  The  whole  community  felt  his 
power.  Toung  men,  quickened  by  his  influence,  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  church  while  he 
enjoys  the  reward  of  his  toil.  Many  whose  names  could  not 
appear  on  the  roll  of  the  church  received  from  him  the  conso- 
lations of  the  gospel,  and  died  in  the  hope  of  glory. 

Temperance  and  social  movements  were  advanced  by  his 
ever  ready  and  powerful  advocacy.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
energies  within  the  limited  sphere  of  his  church.  Hia  services 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and,  for  his  own  comfort  and 
strength,  too  readily  granted. 

In  Eyemouth  he  laboured  with  great  enthusiasm  during  a 
revival  season,  captivating  the  hearts  of  the  noble  fishermen 
who  were  most  pressing  for  his  settlement  in  their  midst.  He 
could  not  forsake  his  charge  in  Tillicoultry,  but  he  left  behind 
him  a  memory  which  is  dearly  revered,  and  converts,  who 
carried  on  the  work  when  he  departed.  (One  of  these,  a  young 
man  William  Nisbet,  grew  up  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  Eyemouth  and  the  E.U.  Church,  and  was  much  lamented 
and  mourned  when  it  was  known  he  was  one  of  the  victims 
to  the  fatal  storm  of  October,  1881.)  The  denomination  also 
received  a  share  of  his  energies.  Its  literature  was  enriched 
by  his  contributions.  Its  Conference  was  guided  by  his 
coimsels.     Its  Annual  Soiree  in  Glasgow  for  1863  was  stirred 
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by  his  eloquence.  We  remember  well  the  theme  and  some  of 
the  gems  which  sparkled  in  his  speech. 

"Twenty  Years  ago"  was  the  subject  assigned  him.  Several 
playful  allusions  he  made  to  the  incongruity  of  the  youthful 
speaker  and  his  subject.  Twenty  years  hence,  he  thought, 
should  have  been  his  theme.  One  of  his  prophecies,  now  that 
nigh  twenty  years  have  passed,  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
"Then,  although  our  incorrigible  ministers,  after  the  manner 
of  the  fox  and  grapes,  have  always  been  saying,  by  way 
of  solatium  for  wounded  feelings,  that  we  had  no  need  of 
doctoring,  we  should  have  D.D.'s  bristling  among  the  names 
of  our  sectional  giants  as  thickly  as  silver  cones  on  a  fir-tree.*' 
Of  "  twenty  years  ago "  he  was  able  to  discern  and  disclose 
the  most  striking  features. 

"We  hold,"  he  said,  "that  the  truth  of  our  movement 
twenty  years  ago  was  the  resurrection  of  a  thought  long  buried 
in  Scotland.  The  name  of  this  thought  is  the  unlimited 
gospel — a  thought  God  will  ever  send  some  great  mind  to  find 
when  lost,  for  thoughts  as  well  as  men  are  worth  saving — a 
thought  which  gives  an  eternal  arena  to  the  theologian,  as  the 
sun  gives  an  inexhaustible  light  to  the  natural  philosopher." 

His  peroration  was  a  devout  aspiration :  "  O  may  it  be  ours 
to  cherish  the  fresh  affection  of  our  infancy,  the  elasticity  and 
courage  of  our  youth,  the  vigour  and  strength  of  manhood, 
that  we  may  escape  the  foibles  and  frailties  of  ecclesiastical 
old  age."  Had  Mr.  Strachan's  life  been  prolonged,  and  leisure 
obtained  for  study,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to 
grapple  with  some  of  the  theological  questions  of  the  day,  and 
leave  behind  him  some  monument  of  his  powerful  intellect. 
He  had  the  intuitional  faculty  to  discern  first  principles,  and 
a  keen  logical  mind  to  follow  as  well  as  form  a  chain  of 
reasoning. 

An  article  contributed  to  the  Evangelical  Repository  for 
September,  1863,  on  "  Calvinism  weighed  in  one  of  its  own 
balances  and  found  wanting,"  is  at  once  original  in  its  concep- 
tion and  vigorous  in  execution.  Another  article  in  the  same 
magazine  for  March,  1863,  on  "The  Philanthropy  of  God," 
revealed  the  author's  deep  insight  into  the  heart  of  Jehovah 
and  his  ability  to  apply  to  human  hearts  the  mighty  power  of 
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divine  love.  Here  he  was  always  at  home.  His  sermons, 
though  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment themes,  never  lacked  a  clear  and  earnest  exhibition  of 
the  love  of  God  for  mankind.  He  had  laid  firm  hold  of  the 
gospel,  and  proclaimed  in  his  discourses  sL  full  and  free  salva- 
tion through  the  cross  of  Christ.  To  a  vigorous  intellect  there 
was  combined  a  vivid  imagination  and  thrilling  emotion. 
The  very  titles  of  his  discourses  reveal  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart.  "  Love  and  Sacrifice,"  "  Branches  from  the 
Sweet  Tree  by  the  Waters  of  Marah,"  "  Dreams  and  Visions  of 
Scripture";  a  series  of  lectures,  "Slides  from  the  Stereoscope 
of  Spiritual  Life";  another  series,  "Characters  Round  the 
Cross,"  "The  Gospel  and  its  Claims  on  Men,"  "A  Man." 
"  John  Bunyan  "  was  a  congenial  theme  on  which  Mr.  Strachan 
delivered  very  attractive  addresses.  Some  hundreds  of  manu- 
scripts preserved  reveal  the  diligence  of  the  sermon  composer, 
but  unfortunately  their  contents  are  veiled  under  the  obscurity 
of  the  writing.  "  The  Licalculableness  of  a  Year  s  History  " 
was  one  of  his  memorable  sermons  on  his  third  anniversary. 
He  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  usefulness. 
Of  his  relation  to  the  church  he  said — 

"It  is  three  years  to-day  since  we  as  people  and  pastor 
became  what  the  apostle  calls  '  true  yoke-fellows,'  and  instead 
of  feeling  on  this  anniversary  day  that  our  continuance  with 
each  other  is  a  matter  of  cold  formality  and  professionalism, 
leading  to  no  hearty  and  mutual  review  of  our  annual  history, 
we  rather — and  I  trust  it  is  neither  beyond  the  boimdary  of 
good  taste  nor  propriety  to  say  it — feel  a  stronger  mutual 
attachment,  that  leads  us  to  remember  times  and  days  in  the 
spirit  that  at  once  marks  a  period  in  our  passing  history  and 
stirs  within  us  deeper  depths  of  mutual  affection." 

A  sermon  which  he  preached  this  year,  on  "The  Sin  of 
Swearing  among  the  Young,"  occasioned  a  keen  controversy 
in  the  locality.  Mr.  Strachan  maintained  his  position  with 
dignity,  and  increased  his  usefulness  and  popularity.  The 
sermon  was  a  most  effective  exposure  of  the  heinousness  and 
senselessness  of  swearing — revealed  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
prevalence  among  the  young,  and  suggested  "elements  of 
cure."    The  discourse  was  published.     Reviewing  it,  the  editor 
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of  the  Repository  expressed  the  wish  "  that  it  were  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  of  Scotland." 
This  third  year  of  Mr.  Stachan's  ministry  was  also  memor- 
able as  the  year  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Guthrie,  a  young 
lady  with  whom  he  had  been  early  associated  in  Leith.  They 
had  long  looked  forward  to  their  union  to  perfect  their  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Too  brief  was 
their  wedded  life.  Ere  little  more  than  two  years  had  gone 
they  were  called  to  bear  the  pangs  of  separation,  and  the 
young  widow  to  mourn  for  many  days  her  great  bereavement. 
To  outward  view  Mr.  Strachan  bade  fair  to  live  for  many 
days.  Physically  he  showed  a  well-knit,  vigorous  body,  a 
brawny  arm  and  firm  step.  Physically  he  personified  the 
title  of  his  sermon,  "A  Man."  But  insidiously,  disease  was 
undermining  the  strong  foundation.  For  long  unseen,  unsus- 
pected, the  fell  destroyer  of  the  family  was  invading  the 
earthly  tabernacle.  Overwork  and  cold  hastened  and  revealed 
the  enemy.  Still  Mr.  Strachan  continued  unremitting  in  his 
labours.  Visitation,  especially  of  the  sick,  which  he  loved  so 
well  and  discharged  with  so  much  blessing,  together  with  his 
regular  preaching,  was  not  relaxed  till  anxious  friends  con- 
strained him  to  seek  in  rest  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
Temporary  improvement  followed.  Again  he  preached  to  his 
people  with  growing  fervour  the  gospel  of  Christ.  One  who 
heard  him  preach  just  a  year  before  his  death  "was  struck 
with  the  gems  of  truth  and  expression  that  sparkled  from  his 
lips.  The  deep  pathetic  feeling  that  welled  over  on  the  people 
from  a  gushing  heart  brought  tears  to  many  eyes.  And  when 
speaking  of  God's  love — his  imalterable  love  to  man — ^his 
voice  was  all  but  choked  with  emotion,  and  for  a  moment  all 
hearts  were  fused  into  one."  An  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  limgs  effectually  arrested  the  work  of  the  willing  worker. 
He  was  induced  to  tiy  the  effect  of  the  salubrious  air  of  Forres 
and  the  treatment  of  Climy  Hill  Hydropathic  Establishment. 
The  change  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  improvement  of 
health  gave  promise  of  recovery.  His  happy,  hopeful  natme 
was  beautifully  manifested  at  this  time  in  his  intercourse  with 
friends,  and  in  his  letters  to  home  and  flock.  Writing  to  his 
revered  Professor,  Dr.  Morison,  he  said : — 
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"  How  aweet  it  is  to  proclaim  Jesus  when  one  has  been  more 
and  more  into  his  blissful  companionship  by  affiiction.  I 
never  felt  so  weak,  and  yet  I  never  felt  so  Btrong  for  preach- 
ing the  blessed  gospel.  Men  are  ofien  made  new.  Life  is  a 
thing  of  elements,  graduating  into  the  eternal  glory ;  and 
happy  is  he  who  is  lifted  from  peak  to  peak,  by  being  taken 
from  peak  to  valley.  Israel's  was  'a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
drinking  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.'  So  is  the  man's  life 
who  is  in  the  hands  of  Jesus  by  affliction,  or  by  other  and 
more  genial  means.  It  is  one  in  which  the  productive  possi- 
bilities ate  greater  and  nobler." 

His  opportunities  of  preaching  the  gospel  were  now  to  be 
changed  from  the  pulpit  he  so  well  adorned  to  the  sick  bed  he 
would  so  patiently  endiu-e.  His  return  to  Tillicoultry  was 
hailed  with  mingled  hope  and  fear.  He  turned  his  face  home- 
wards with  much  hope.  Unhappily,  the  fatigue  and  exposure 
of  the  journey  seemed  to  undo  any  good  obtained  from  the 
repose.  Not  realising  his  own  weakness,  he  resolved  to  con- 
duct the  Sabbath  service.  Hi  si  presence  in  the  pulpit,  so 
ghastly  and  yet  glowing  with  a  hallowed  radiance,  was  the 
most  impressive  sennon  he  ever  preached.  It  touched  every 
heart  and  brought  tears  from  many  eyes.  All  felt  they  were 
listening  for  the  last  time  to  the  voice  of  the  beloved  pastor 
which  had  so  often  thrilled  and  awed  with  the  mess^e  of 
salvation.  At  the  close  of  the  service  Mr.  Strachan  was  con- 
%-inced  himself  that  his  ministry  was  accomplished.  Reluc- 
tantly and  sadly  lie  resolved  to  resign  his  charge.  The  church 
could  not  yield  to  his  desire,  but  cheerfully  determined  that 
the  tie  which  had  linked  them  so  endearingly  should  only  be 
severed  by  death.     Soon  the  end  came. 

Sir.  Strachan,  anxious  to  visit  his  mother,  and  repose  a  few 
days  in  her  home,  left  for  Edinburgh,  and  arrived  in  his 
mothers  house  on  the  eve  of  his  thirty-first  birthday,  20th 
July,  1866.  It  was  a  joyful,  mournful  meeting.  It  was  felt, 
though  unexpressed,  that  he  had  come  home  to  die.  In  one 
brief  week  there  were  compressed  all  the  mournful,  joyful 
experiences  of  a  Christian's  death-bed.  There  were  the  gentle 
ministries  of  Iovl — the  glcaius  and  glimpses  of  the  noaring 
glory — the  comfort  and  consolation  of  a  tried  and  faithful 
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gospel — the  courageous  combat  with  the  last  great  enemy,  and 
the  final  and  glorious  victory  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
**  I  have  no  doubts — ^none,"  he  joyfully  answered  the  inquiries 
of  friends ;  "  I  am  safe  in  Jesus  for  evermore,  evermore." 

Grieved  at  his  great  suffering  a  friend  remarked — ^''Is  it 
come  to  this,  Mr.  Strachan  ? "  There  was  at  once  the  hearty 
response — '*  Although  I  did  not  know  but  of  one  soul  saved 
through  my  labour,  it  would  repay  all  my  sufferings."  Some- 
time before  his  departure  he  exclaimed — "  I  mount,  I  soar,  and 
I  shall  take  my  loved  ones  with  me — my  dear  wife,  my  dear 
mother."  After  a  night  of  languid  suffering,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  July,  1866,  fervent  prayer  was 
offered,  in  which  the  dying  one  audibly  joined.  Mr.  Strachan 
then  desired  to  be  raised  up,  and  resting  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  with  all  his  loved  ones  around,  he  gently  breathed  his 
soul  into  the  bosom  of  God,  and  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

On  the  31st  July  the  remains  of  our  departed  brother  were 
interred  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  company  of  mourners 
in  Rosebank  Cemetery,  Bonnington,  Edinburgh,  where  so 
many  of  his  kindred  and  friends  repose  in  the  blessed  hope  of 
a  glorious  resurrection.  On  his  tombstone  might  be  inscribed 
the  epitaph  which  commemorates  the  worth  of  one  of  Britain's 
heroes — "  Here  lies  a  man  who  tried  to  do  his  duty." 

James  Davidson. 


EEV?  JAMES  KIRK. 
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THE  REV.  JAMES  KIRK. 


THE  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1846.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John 
Eirk,  and  his  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  Eirk,  had  shortly 
before  come  from  Hamilton.  Mr.  Eark  had  become  pastor  of  a 
new  church  which  he  had  foimded,  and  which  then  met  in  the 
Waterloo  Rooms.  At  the  age  of  three  James  suffered  a  sad 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  dear  mother.  But  the  little  fellow 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  an  affectionate  nurse,  who  lavished 
upon  him  all  her  tenderness.  In  such  circumstances  it  need 
not  be  wondered  that  he  became  somewhat ''  spoiled,"  so  that 
when  he  came  imder  my  control  he  wanted  his  own  way  in 
everything.  But  though  wilful,  he  was  also  a  winning  child. 
No  one  could  long  resist  his  loving  ways,  and  being  withal  *'  a 
pretty  boy,"  he  became  a  general  favourite.  A  better  descrip- 
tion of  him  at  this  time  could  not  be  given  than  what  I  found 
in  a  magazine  of  the  day.  It  charmed  me  so  much  that  I 
cuUed  and  kept  it.  The  original  verses  are  not  much  altered, 
and  I  delight  to  give  them  here. 

DEAR  LITTLE  JAMIE. 

**  I  have  a  little  etep-son,  the  loveliest  thing  alive, 
A  noble,  sturdy  boy  is  he,  and  yet  he*8  only  five ; 
His  smooth  cheek  hath  a  blooming  glow,  his  eye  is  bright  and  blue, 
And  his  lips  are  like  two  rose-bads,  all  tremulous  with  dew ; 
His  days  pass  off  in  sunshine,  in  laughter,  and  in  song, 
As  careless  as  a  summer  rill  that  sings  itself  along, 
For  like  a  pretty  fairy  tale  that^s  all  too  quickly  told, 
Is  the  young  life  of  a  little  one  that's  only  five  years  old. 

*'  He's  dreaming  on  his  happy  couch  before  the  day  grows  dark, 
He*s  up  with  morning's  rosy  ray  a-singing  with  the  lark ; 
\Vh6re'er  the  flowers  are  freshest,  where'er  the  grass  is  green, 
With  light  locks  waving  on  the  wind  his  fairy  form  is  seen. 
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Amid  the  whistling  March  winds,  amid  the  April  showers ; 
He  warbles  with  the  singing-birds  and  blossoms  with  the  flowers ; 
He  cares  not  for  the  smnmer  heat,  he  cares  not  for  the  cold — 
My  stordy  little  step-son,  that's  only  five  years  old. 

"  How  touching  'tis  to  see  him  clasp  his  dimpled  hands  in  prayer  t 
And  raise  his  little  rosy  face  with  reverential  air ! 
How  simple  is  his  eloquence !  how  soft  his  accents  fall 
When  pleading  with  the  King  of  kings  to  love  and  bless  us  all  I 
And  when  from  prayer  he  bounds  away  in  innocence  and  joy, 
The  blessing  of  a  smiling  God  goes  with  the  cheerful  boy. 
A  little  lambkin  of  the  flock  within  the  Saviour's  fold 
Is  he,  my  lovely  step-son,  that's  only  five  years  old." 

His  school  life  lay  very  lightly  on  him,  and  he  had  little 
interest  in  his  lessons.  He  was  so  full  of  fun  and  play  that  to 
give  attention  to  "  books  "  was  a  trial.  Every  week-evening 
I  generally  spent  an  hour  with  him  at  his  lessons,  but  the 
more  he  would  try  to  "  commit,"  the  farther  oflf  it  seemed,  and 
I  would  feel  more  depressed  than  I  cared  to  acknowledge.  At 
this  time  I  got  hold  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  When  I 
read  how  he  had  been  as  a  school-boy,  my  heart  became  hope- 
ful, and  I  never  afterwards  despaired  of  James.  Trusting  in 
God  to  do  his  part,  I  tried  to  do  mine.  His  mental  powers 
were  slow  in  their  development ;  but  when  these  were  fully 
awakened  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  determined  to  make 
up  for  "  lost  time,"  and  set  himself  manfully  to  the  attainment 
of  general  knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  James  was  anxious  to  enter  some 
line  of  business.  His  father  being  then  in  London,  he  mentioned 
this  to  his  friend  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  a  large  drapery  estab- 
lishment in  St.  Paul  s  Churchyard.  This  gentleman  at  once 
said,  "Send  him  to  me,  Mr.  Kirk,  and  I  will  make  a  man  of  him." 
When  his  father  came  home  and  told  this  to  James,  he  was 
filled  with  great  joy  at  the  bright  prospect,  and  we  made  up 
our  minds  that  he  should  go  where  his  heart  seemed  so  much 
interested.  The  needful  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  the 
dear  youth  left  the  pleasant  home  of  his  childhood.  It  was 
not  without  a  pang  that  he  said  good-bye  to  his  loved  brothers 
and  sister,  as  well  as  to  his  kind-hearted  father.  But  our 
hopes  were  bright,  assured  that  he  would  be  weU  cared  for. 
We  commended  him  in  prayer  to  our  CJod  and  his,  and  trusted. 
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Our  hearts  had  but  one  anxiety — James  had  not  as  yet  fully 
decided  for  Qod.  He  was  deeply  conscious  that  he  needed  a 
Saviour,  and  ready  always  to  confess  his  faults  both  to  Qod 
and  man ;  but  he  had  never  taken  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  Christian.  While  assenting  to  all  we  would  say, 
and  even  believing  the  gospel  to  be  true,  he  had  failed  to 
perceive  clearly  the  love  and  death  of  Christ  for  HDfSELF. 
He  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  the  prayers  of  his  father 
and  mother.  These  he  believed  would  be  answered  in  his 
experience,  but  he  knew  not  how,  and  neither  did  we. 

Did  space  permit,  much  could  be  said  about  dear  James  at 
this  interesting  period.  For  the  benefit  of  young  men  who 
may  read  these  pages,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  dear  state- 
ment should  be  given  concerning  his  conversion.  The  im- 
portant change  through  which  he  passed  can  best  be  understood 
in  his  own  words.  Writing  to  his  father  on  the  2nd  December, 
1862,  he  says— 

Mt  dkab  Fathbb, — I  have  now  to  ask  yonr  advice  on  a  moet  important 
fdbjeot.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  city,  with  its  thousand  temptations,  I 
have,  wonderful  to  say,  felt  myself  more  than  ever  drawn  to  my  dear 
Saviour  and  Heavenly  Father ;  and  I  feel,  after  having  considered  the 
subject  prayerfiiUy  and  thoughtfully,  that  if  you  think  I  am,  with  the 
help  of  God,  fitted  for  the  noble  calling  of  a  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty 
men,  I  would  prefer  it.  Now  that  I  have  seen  something  of  this  drapery 
trade,  I  really  do  not  think  that  it  is  one  on  which  I  could  set  my  heart. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  this  decision  very  premature,  but  I  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  dear  Jesus,  and  to  your  great  prudence  and 
discretion,  if  you  are  willing  and  think  that  I  would  really  be  fitted  for 
the  ministry.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  your  advice  to  me  in  regard 
to  that  matter  was  the  best  I  could  have  followed,  but  of  course  one  has 
always  to  have  their  own  way,  whether  it  be  best  or  not.  I  am  entirely 
willing  to  submit  to  your  will.  If  you  think  I  should  stay  as  I  am,  I  am 
most  willing  to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  sympathise  with  me  in 
expressing  my  thoughts  and  reflections  to  you,  as  the  best  friend  I  have 
on  eartli.  Wlien  I  came  here  Mr.  Williams  took  me  into  his  room  and 
gave  me  some  really  good  advice.  He  told  me  to  serve  my  Creator  in 
the  days  of  my  youth.  He  was  very  kind  to  me  indeed.  Oh  how  much 
I  feel  indebted  to  my  dear  Saviour  for  his  forbearance  with  me.  I  feel 
there  is  nothing  in  myself  but  vanity  and  weakness,  but  he  is  all  strength, 
and  I  will  trust  in  him  for  every  blessing. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  show  my  colours  very  decidedly  in  regard  to 
eetotalism.    Several  times  I  have  been  asked  to  take  beer,  etc.,  but  of 
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ooarse  at  onoe  refused,  telling  them  I  am  a  teetotaller.  I  am  muoh 
obliged  to  mazmna  for  patting  the  copy  of  **  Medicinal  Drinking  '*  in  my 
box.  I  lent  it  to  a  yonng  Sootohman,  who  was  so  convinced  that  he  has 
given  up  drinking  as  a  medicine. 

I  must  now  close,  and  expecting  your  answer  as  soon  as  convenient. 
I  feel  convinced  that  Gk>d  has  put  the  idea  into  my  mind,  and  I  shall 
continue  praying  to  him  for  advice. 

By  this  letter  we  saw  that  his  mind  had  undergone  a  com- 
plete change,  and  that  the  Divine  Spirit  was  working  strongly 
within  him.  Formerly,  his  manner  was  to  listen  rather  than 
speak  about  spiritual  things;  but  now  that  hesitation  was 
removed,  and  we  praised  our  God  for  this  blessing.  His 
second  letter  gave  us  some  concern  about  his  health,  but  the 
state  of  his  mind  was  matter  for  deep  thankfulness.  Two 
days  later  than  his  previous  letter  he  wrote  again  as  follows : — 

Mt  vebt  dkab  Fatheb, — ^I  received  your  much  wished  for  letter.  I  was 
glad  indeed  to  see  it,  and  thankful  to  God  for  giving  me  such  a  father. 
I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  taking  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  with  your  great  prudence  and  experience  you  will  be 
thoroughly  able  to  give  a  proper  decision.  I  told  Mr.  Williams  about  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  I  acted  foolishly  in  so  doing,  and  if  so 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  was  asking  him  for  a  ticket  to  the  Exeter  Hall 
lectures,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  thoroughly  given  up  to  God.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  trustiQg  entirely  on  my  dear  Saviour  for  deliverance  from  sin. 
I  told  him  also  that  I  had  written  to  you  on  the  subject  of  *' studying,*' 
and  he  told  me  that  if  it  was  not  from  any  secondary  motive,  but  from 
feeling  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  his 
service,  I  was  quite  right  in  making  that  resolution. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  the  confinement  agreeing  with  me. 
I  have  had  a  bad  cold  ever  since  I  came  to  London — I  think  I  must  have 
caught  it  in  the  train — and  last  night  I  was  taken  with  an  extremely  bad 
headache,  and  felt  very  hot  and  feverish.  I  was  even  afraid  of  being 
seriously  ill,  but  I  believe  as  an  answer  to  prayer  I  am  so  fax  better  to- 
day. I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  scarcely  get  on  at  all.  I  especially  felt 
pain  ui .  the  back,  but  the  headache  has  completely  gone.  I  have  had 
frequent  recurrence  of  them  since  I  came  here,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
God  will  make  all  work  together  for  good. 

We  had  a  temperance  lecture  here  in  the  library  by  Samuel  Bowley, 
Esq.,  with  Mr.  Williams  in  the  chair.  I  was  requested,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  to  sign  the  pledge,  which  I  did ;  I  afterwards  found  out  that  it 
was  the  National  Temperance  League.  There  were  altogether  eleven 
who  signed.    The  lecture  was  talked  over  all  the  next  day. 

I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  kneeling  down  before  the  other  young 
men  in  my  bed-room  and  presenting  my  humble  petitions  to  my  loving 
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F^er  for  Birength  to  bear  me  through  all  my  temptationB  and  diffionlties* 
I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  I  am  not  really  converted  to  Gk)d, 
and  have  not  felt  enough  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  bat  I  just  lay  all 
my  troubles  on  Jesus,  and  I  soon  find  relief.  I  know  that  your  prayers 
are  offered  up  on  my  behalf,  which  is  a  great  consolation,  and  I  will,  God 
helping  me,  continue  to  pray  for  you  and  dearest  mamma,  and  all  my 
dear  brothers  and  sister. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  three  out  of  the  four  in  my  bed-room  are  Christians, 
whioh  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me. 

After  reading  the  above,  I  wrote  to  James  concerning  his 

health,  and  asking  him  to  tell  me  all  about  his  spiritual 

change.    The  reality  and  simplicity  of  the  reply  was  most 

precious,  and  led  me,  like  Mary  of  old,  to  "magnify  the  Lord." 

Only  those  who    have    brought    up  children  for  Qod  can 

understand  how  we  were  led  to  rejoice  and  bless  Him  who 

had  proved  so  faithful  to  his  promises.      His  letter  was  as 

follows : — 

72  St.  Paul's,  London, 

9th  December^  1862. 

Mt  vebt  deab  Mamma, — I  received  your  very  kind  letter  this  morning, 
and  was  unspeakably  glad.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  one 
who  has  been,  and  still  is,  so  kind  and  good  to  me. 

Sony,  sorry  am  I  that  I  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  your  kind 
advices  and  prayers,  but  thank  God  they  have  not  been  in  vain.  I  now 
see  more  clearly  how  kind  and  good  you  have  been  to  me.  Oh  how  very 
humble  and  degraded  I  feel  on  looking  back  on  my  past  life !  How  isx  I 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  t  but  praise  be  to  him 
that  he  has  opened  my  eyes  to  see  myself  as  I  really  am.  The  Bible  is 
not  now  to  me  as  it  was ;  it  is  such  a  delight  to  me.  Oh  how  much  I 
prize  the  privilege  of  reading  its  sacred  and  instructing  pages !  I  do  not 
think  I  would  lose  it  for  worlds — ^its  lessons  and  precepts  are  like  sweet 
things  to  my  soul. 

When  I  think  of  how  nngratefdl  I  have  been  to  Jesus  for  all  his  kind- 
ness to  and  care  over  me,  it  makes  me  feel  my  own  utter  worthlessness 
and  weakness.  But  oh  t  what  a  blessed  truth,  *'  Though  our  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  as  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool,"  and  all  through  the  blessed  blood  of  Jesus. 

In  your  letter  of  this  morning  you  ask  how  this  change  came  about. 
In  the  first  place,  after  committing  myself  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
Gk>d  on  coming  here,  I  felt  myself,  all  alone,  surrounded  by  many  tempta- 
tions, and  far  from  home  and  friends.  I  felt  that  I  required  a  help  and 
stay.  I  remembered  the  many  prayers  you  had  offered  up  for  me,  and 
the  unnumbered  advices  which  papa  had  given  to  me,  whioh  made  always 
an  impression  on  me  at  the  time  they  were  given,  but  whioh,  I  am  sorry 
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to  say,  soon  wore  o£El  But  good  seed  is  not  always  thrown  away.  1 
think  it  was  the  first  night  that  I  oame  here,  with  all  these  things  pressing 
upon  me,  I  knelt  down  before  God  and  told  him  that  I  was  a  great  sinner, 
deserving  nothing  but  eternal  punishment ;  but  that  as  Jesus  had  died  as 
a  sacrifice  for  my  sins,  on  that  account  alone  I  was  entirely  at  his  disposaL 
I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  renounce  the  world  and  sin  for  ever,  as  he  had 
assured  me  in  his  holy  word  that  *'  those  that  come  to  him  he  would  not 
cast  out.**  Also,  that  I  would  endeavour  with  the  help  of  Jesus  to  serve 
>itTn  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  I  have  never  been  so 
happy  in  my  life  before.    My  happiness  has  come  entirely  from  Jesus. 

May  God  grant  that  if  papa  sees  it  wise  and  good  for  me  to  study  for 
the  noble  work  of  a  minister,  1  will  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  lethargy 
in  study  you  speak  of.  1  am  obliged  to  confess  that  as  a  general  rule  I 
could  attribute  it  only  to  laziness  and  the  love  of  play. 

Our  great  anxiety  now  was  for  his  physical  health,  and  from 
letters  received  at  this  time,  it  became  evident  that  the  severe 
cold  imder  which  he  was  labouring  necessitated  his  removal 
from  businesa  Our  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson,  at 
Islington,  acted  as  a  father  and  mother.  To  their  home  he 
went  for  a  week,  and  feeling  no  better  for  this  quiet  change 
at  their  request  we  made  up  our  minds  to  bring  him  home,  and 
at  once  to  break  up  the  connection  with  Mr.  Williams.  It 
was  well  we  did  so,  for  his  youthful  life  was  saved,  and  he 
afterwards  set  himself  with  renewed  diligence  to  prepare  for 
a  course  of  study.  He  entered  the  Edinburgh  University,  as 
well  as  the  Theological  Hall  of  our  Evangelical  Union,  in 
1863.  He  got  preaching  appointments  in  1865,  and  the  first 
town  he  visited  was  Hamilton.  The  Christian  friends  there 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  son  of  their  former  pastor,  and 
his  letters  dated  from  thence  were  most  interesting.  In  his 
first  he  says — 

I  hope  to  do  some  good  before  I  leave.  Pray  for  me,  that  the  Lord 
may  make  me  an  instrument  for  good.  When  I  look  back  on  my  past 
life,  at  its  multitudes  of  failures  and  sins,  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
highest  possible  favours  which  could  be  conferred  upon  me,  to  be  allowed 
to  preach  the  gospel — to  tell  my  fellow-creatures  of  the  love  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ. 

About  this  time  there  arose  on  the  horizon  of  his  youthful 
hopes  a  brightening  star.  His  heavenly  Father  gave  him  the 
great  blessing  of  a  loving  heart,  to  which  his  whole  nature 
responded  in  liveliest  gratitude.     At  this  interesting  crisis  it 
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was  my  happiness  to  enter  into  and  enjoy  with  him  this  new 
affection.  We  planned  suitable  arrangements,  and  that  visits 
might  be  interchanged,  and  he  always  consulted  our  home 
convenience  before  finally  fixing,  so  that  I  might  not  have  too 
much  to  do.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  than 
seeing  my  intense  interest  in  his  love  affairs.  He  had  but  to 
express  his  wishes,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  were  carried 
out.  The  young  Christian  to  whom  he  was  now  engaged,  and 
who  was  from  henceforth  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  life,  became  a  welcome  guest  at  Hopefield,  and  an  affec- 
tionate friend  to  us  all. 

There  was  another  trait  in  the  character  of  our  son  James 
which  was  peculiarly  pleasant — ^he  was  very  careful  not  to 
disappoint  me  in  little  things.  I  left  him  quite  free  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment,  but  in  doing  so  he  was  extremely  con- 
siderate. For  example,  one  day,  when  he  had  not  time  between 
trains  to  come  home,  he  went  into  a  shop  and  sent  me  the 
following  lines : — 

Mr.  MniB*s  Shop,  Monday,  2  o'clock. 

Mt  vebt  deab  Mamma, — As  the  train  with  which  I  have  just  arrived 
from  Glasgow  was  a  little  late,  and  as  it  is  rather  wet,  I  have  thought  it 
better  not  to  come  up  to  dinner  as  I  promised.  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  race  out  for  dinner  and  back  to  the  train  is  not  very 
agreeable.    I  shall  leave  for  Oxton  with  the  8.20  p.m.  train  this  afternoon. 

After  finishing  his  curriculum,  he  was  "  solemnly  ordained  " 
for  the  ministry.  Becoming  a  probationer,  he  laboured  in 
several  towns.  Belfast,  Dunfermline,  and  Wick,  were  places  in 
which  he  preached  the  gospel  with  blessed  results.  Interesting 
extracts  from  his  letters  show  how  earnest  he  was,  and  how  he 
laboured  and  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  It 
was  while  working  in  this  way  at  Wick  that  communication 
reached  him  respecting  Belfast.  Some  of  our  Christian  friends, 
who  had  witnessed  there  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  ministry, 
were  anxious  that  a  new  Evangelical  Union  Church  should  be 
founded.  Their  thoughts  were  directed  towards  our  son  James, 
and  they  accordingly  wrote  concerning  the  matter  to  his 
father  and  himself.  We  were,  therefore,  constrained  to  look 
seriously  at  this  imexpected  proposal.  As  the  Autumnal  Con- 
ference was  at  hand,  we  knew  that  friends  from  Belfast  would 
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be  present  to  plead  their  cause.  Our  son  returned  from  Wick, 
and  a  consultation  was  held ;  the  result  was  that  matters  were 
agreeably  arranged. 

Returning  to  Belfast,  these  friends  took  a  small  hall,  in  a 
very  destitute  locality,  and  when  James  went  across  he  began 
his  labours  somewhat  like  a  town  missionary.  The  contract 
between  him  and  the  two  brethren,  with  whom  he  had  an 
interview  previously,  was,  that  they  would  stand  by  him  as 
regarded  work,  and  that  income  then  could  not  be  named. 
Thus  he  went  forth,  like  the  disciples  of  old,  assured  that  the 
labourer  was  worthy  of  his  reward,  and  that  his  Lord  would 
not  fail  to  "provide."  His  habit  after  the  meetings  was, 
to  go  down  amongst  the  congregation,  with  book  and  pencil 
in  hand,  and  ask  strangers  (if  they  did  not  attend  any  other 
church)  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  calling.  Their  name 
and  address  was  noted.  His  memorandum-book  contained 
notices  of  the  moral  state  and  prospects  of  the  people  he 
visited.  When  he  met  any  of  his  Christian  brethren  or  sisters, 
his  conversation  was  almost  invariably  about  cases  of  convic- 
tion and  conversion.  He  refused  to  attend  evening  parties,  if 
there  were  many  present,  because  he  did  not  get  any  oppor- 
tunities for  speaking  personally  about  Christ.  Such  occasions 
he  looked  upon  as  an  evening  ''lost."  Like  his  father,  he 
always  asked  his  people  concerning  their  souls'  welfare.  When 
he  inquired,  "  How  are  you  getting  on  ?"  they  all  knew  what 
he  meant;  it  was  their  spiritual  state  to  which  he  alluded. 
Li  this  way  the  winter  passed,  and  many  precious  souls  were 
saved  and  sanctified.  Writing  from  Belfast  in  November, 
1868,  James  says : — 

Mt  dear  Mamma, — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  another  most 
encouraging  Sabbath  here.  In  the  forenoon  we  had  fifty,  and  in  the 
evening  about  ninety,  as  our  attendance.  The  collections  were  very  good, 
amounting,  I  think,  to  something  like  a  pound.  Of  course,  these  collec- 
tions are  exclusive  of  the  sums  to  be  given  by  the  immediate  supporters 
of  the  movement.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  weekly  offering  system  is 
to  be  adopted  among  those  likely  to  become  members.  Our  prayer-meet- 
ing is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  movement.  We  had  again  up- 
wards of  forty  last  Thursday.  There  are  several  who  have  sunk  rather 
low  in  the  social  scale  who  attend  the  prayer-meeting,  and  who  are  likely 
to  come  out  regularly  when  they  procure  clothes    ....    It  is  really 
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wonderful  how  Gk>d  is  opening  up  the  way.  Day  after  day  the  meetings 
are  kept  up,  and  1  have  been  getting  acquainted  with  several  new  families 
every  week.  Most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  come  into  contact  seem 
likely  to  remain  with  us. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1869,  the  brethren  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  organise  a  church.  His  father  and  younger 
brother  John  went  over  to  Belfast.  At  this  date  thirty-eight 
members  were  prepared  to  confess  Christ  and  sit  down  at  his 
table.  I  feel  sorry  not  to  have  any  document  giving  an 
account  of  this  most  interesting  visit ;  but  his  father  returned 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  and  blessing  him  for  all  that  he  had 
heard  and  seen  of  his  dear  son's  labours.  He  had  conversed 
with  every  one  who  desired  to  join  the  church,  and  he  thus 
knew  how  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  rallying  round  his 
son,  and  rejoicing  in  the  Ood  of  their  salvation. 

It  is  always  cheering  to  a  minister  when  men  who  stand 
in  the  relation  of  office-bearers  are  willing  to  help  on  the 
gospel-work.  It  is  sad  and  discouraging  when  such  men  fail 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church. 
Our  son  James  had  the  loving  sympathy  of  his  people,  and 
they  did  what  they  could.     Writing  to  me,  he  says : — 

Belfast,  March  19th^  1869, 
My  deab  Mamma. —  ....  At  a  meeting  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  church  last  night,  it  was  decided  to  begin  a  district  prayer-meeting, 
with  the  view  of  opening  up  others  when  opportunity  offered.  They  are 
all  very  anxious  to  make  the  movement  a  success,  and  are  devising  means 
to  work  as  much  as  possible.  They  have  made  arrangements  to  get  two 
hours  of  visiting  every  Sabbath  after  the  Sabbath- School,  with  the  view 
of  getting  people  to  come  to  the  meetings,  and  of  getting  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  them  about  spiritual  things.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see 
them  so  anxious  and  prayerful  about  the  work. 

Early  in  April,  1869,  James  came  to  Edinburgh  to  attend 
the  Spring  Conference,  as  well  as  to  experience  again  the 
blessedness  of  home-life.  He  spent  the  Sabbath  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  wrote  thus  his  impressions  of  that  day.  The 
following  is  a  brief  extract : — 

I  heard  two  sermons  yesterday,  both  of  which  made  me  feel  the 
value  of,  and  necessity  for,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.    I  heard  in  the 

evening,  in  the  school,  a  minister  from  L .    He  is  a  terrible  bigot — 

an  unsparing  enemy  of  '  Morisonianism.'    I  never  listened  to  so  utterly 
worthless  an  address.    His  flock  must  be  but  poorly  fed. 
9 
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It  is  an  inestimable  blessing  when  ministers  of  Christ  are 
enabled  to  help  people  in  their  physical  health.  Such  disin- 
terested conduct  generally  prepares  the  way  for  a  reception 
of  gospel  truth.  If  pain  can  even  be  soothed  or  effectually 
banished,  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  will  assuredly  be  favour- 
ably disposed.  Oar  son  James  sought  in  this  respect  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  his  devoted  father.  Numbers  of  his  letters 
show  how  he  tried  in  various  ways  to  benefit  the  bodies,  as  well 
as  bless  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  This  much  to  be  desired 
labour  made  a  deep  impression,  and  gave  him  the  lasting  gra- 
titude of  many  hearts. 

The  progress  of  the  church  now  necessitated  the  "  taking  * 
of  a  larger  halL  His  father's  engagiements  would  not  permit 
him  to  "  open "  it,  and  no  other  Evangelical  Union  minister 
could  at  the  time  be  had.  Writing  shortly  afterwards  James 
gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  this  day.    He  says : — 

Yaa  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  opening  of  onr  new  hall  has  proved 
a  eomplete  niooess.  We  were  a  little  afraid  leet  we  shoold  look  rather 
fmall  in  it ;  bat  in  this  we  were  agreeably  disappointed.  We  had  two 
cental  meetings.  It  was  thought  that  there  would  be  about  a  hundred 
prwent.  We  had  268.  as  the  collection  for  the  day — a  much  larger  sum 
than  was  ever  reaUsed  before,  except  when  papa  was  here.  The  hxdl  is 
very  comfortable.  It  is  large  and  aiiy.  It  is  in  a  very  quiet  and  respect- 
able neighbourhood.  There  are  dozens  of  streets,  consisting  of  very  re- 
spectable working-class  houses. 

The  friends  are  in  great  spirits.  The  hall  is  capable  of  containin^^ 
from  two  to  three  hundred ;  but  we  have  forms  in  it  meanwhile  which 
will  comfortably  acconmiod&te  about  a  hundred  people.  By  not  having 
too  much  acoonmiodation,  the  place  presents  a  much  better  appearance 
when  filled  with  a  comparatively  small  audience,  than  it  would  with  a 
greater  amount  of  acoonmiodation.  By  continued  persevering  effort  and 
earnest  prayer,  we  trust  to  go  on  prosperously.    "  Pray  for  us."  .    .    . 

Every  one  is  satisfied  now  that  we  had  no  great  man  to  open  the  hall, 
as  outsiders  might  have  said  that  we  owed  our  first  day's  success  to  that. 
We  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  right  plan,  that  of  making  as  little  fuss 
and  of  having  as  much  private  invitation  as  possible." 

At  the  close  of  the  Academy,  James  came  over  to  attend 
the  Evangelical  Union  Conference  at  Glasgow.  Before  his 
return  he  had  decided  to  arrange  for  his  marriage  early  in  the 
coming  year.  Together  we  talked  over  the  house,  with  its 
contiunments  and  furnishings,  and  planned  to  establish  the 
new  home  without  debt. 
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He  left  us  once  more  in  good  health  and  spirits,  happy  in 
the  bright  prospects  which  he  cherished.  Meanwhile,  I  pro- 
mised to  help  him  with  details  when  the  time  eame.  To  him, 
at  least  in  Belfast,  an  eventful  year  had  run  its  coursa  The 
supporters  of  the  movement  found,  after  paying  everything, 
they  were  only  able  to  pay  their  pastor  £60.  So  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  there  was  certainly  not  too  much ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  first  year  were  greater  than  was  expected,  and 
better  things  were  looked  for  during  the  second.  His  labours 
were  not  amongst  the  rich.  The  wealth  which  he  had  for  his 
reward  consisted  in  the  salvation  of  precious  souls — ^treasures 
laid  up  in  heaven. 

In  October,  we  learned  that  James  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  cold,  and  he  came  home  in  November  for  a  fortnight. 
What  struck  me  most  at  this  time  was,  the  exceeding  pale- 
ness of  his  coimtenance.  Rest  he  assuredly  required,  and  much 
longer  than  he  could  get.  I  did  all  I  could  to  persuade  him 
to  stay  with  us  over  Christmas;  but  his  house  had  to  be 
"taken,"  and  other  things  attended  to,  which  none  could  do 
but  himself ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  he  left  us.  But 
his  father  wrote  to  the  friends  in  Belfast  that  he  wished  James 
to  be  relieved  of  his  class  in  the  Sabbath-school,  so  that  he 
might  get  "  rest"  between  the  morning  and  evening  servicea 
The  meetings  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months  were 
far  more  than  he  had  strength  for.  In  the  building  up  of 
small  churches,  so  much  is  needed  and  expected  that,  wherever 
ministers  are  willing  to  work,  they  get  more  than  enough. 
James  was,  like  most  earnest  men,  too  willing  to  work.  He 
did  not  like  to  lose  an  opportunity.  He  was  anxious  that 
his  little  church  should  prasper,  and  become  a  power  for  good, 
and  hence  he  thought  not  of  himself — indeed,  I  am  certain 
that  he  even  neglected  himself.  He  did  not  take  the  seventh 
<lay*s  rest,  which  every  minister  ought  to  have.  On  the  Sab- 
bath preachers  work  themselves  out,  and,  unless  they  take 
Monday  or  some  other  day  for  their  Sabbath,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  hold  on.  Mind  and  body  often  fail,  and  before 
thirty,  many  of  them  have  exhausted  their  vital  force.  Instead 
of  being  pushed  forward,  they  need  to  be  held  back.  My  con- 
viction has  been,  if  our  son  James  had  given  up  work  " 
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November,  he  might  have  recruited  and  been  spared.  But  he 
was  urged  onward  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  little 
control ;  besides,  he  thought  himself  stronger  than  he  really 
was.  I  ventured  to  hint  the  postponement  of  his  marriage 
until  warmer  weather,  but  things  had  gone  too  far  to  be  alfcercKL 
Therefore,  we  could  only  wait  on  (Jod,  and  trust  that  all  would 
be  for  the  best. 

Crossing  to  Belfast  in  January,  I  got  a  most  cordial  welcome; 
but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  our  dear  son  had  not  made  progress 
in  health.  All  his  friends  felt  anxious,  and  their  fears  filled 
me  with  sad  forebodings.  The  thought  that  helped  me  most 
was,  that  in  his  own  home,  and  with  his  beloved  Anne,  there 
was  some  hope  that  his  strength  would  be  restored.  Post- 
ponement would  probably  have  had  a  disastrous  effect,  and 
hence  we  both  went  out  "  shopping"  daily  to  furnish  the  new 
house.  Every  day  I  watched  with  intense  eagerness  all  his 
feelings  and  weakness,  appearing  in  his  presence  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  and  when  by  myself,  sad  and  downcast :  the  situation 
was  most  trying. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter  when  he  left  for  Scotland  and 
returned  to  Belfast  with  his  bride.  I  waited  with  them  over 
the  following  Sabbath.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents ;  and  the 
meetings  were  small.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  with 
which  I  listened.  What  was  it  that  made  me  sit  with  tearful 
eyes  when  every  one  around  me  seemed  joyful  ?  I  felt  ashamed 
to  feel  so,  but  at  the  time  I  was  imable  sufficiently  to  control 
myself.  The  sad  impression  was  upon  me,  that  I  was  hearing 
dear  James  for  the  last  time.  His  morning  text  was  from 
these  words  in  Revelation  xxiL  16 :  "I  am  the  bright  and 
morning  star."  In  the  evening,  he  preached  from  Job  xiii.  15: 
"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  Prophetic  words ! 
Both  sermons  were  full  of  the  glorious  gospel,  and  well  fitted 
to  comfort  the  people  of  God.  Next  night  I  left  Belfast ;  but, 
being  so  distressed  about  our  son,  I  spoke  to  one  of  the 
brethren,  and  asked  him  to  be  sure  and  give  James  a  holiday 
soon,  and,  if  he  did  not  get  stronger,  to  send  him  home.  He 
promised  faithfully,  and  I  came  away  somewhat  relieved.  Five 
weeks  afterwards  the  sad  news  came,  that  he  had  preached 
until  he  nearly  fainted.     The  weather  was  so  cold  and  stormy 
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that  we  advised  him  to  wait  and  rest  at  home  for  a  few  weeks 
ere  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  Another  minister  went  to  occupy 
his  pulpit,  so  that  the  church  might  still  be  well  served. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  James  came  home.     He  had  be- 
come pale  and  thinner,  and  seemed  without  energy.     Want  of 
vitality  seemed  to  be  his  chief  trouble.     He  had  no  cough,  and 
no  desire  to  talk,  and  he  would  sit  on  the  same  chair  for  an 
hour  perfectly  stilL    These  things  were  all  observed  and  noted 
by  me  as  sad  symptoms.     On  the  other  hand,  his  appetite  was 
healthy,  and  he  slept  well,  but  notwithstanding  he  seemed  not 
to  gather  strength.     On  the  9th  of  April,  which  was  his  24fth 
birthday,  we  went  together  to  consult  the  late  Professor  Hen- 
derson.   His  advice  was,  to  take  him  at  once  to  the  south  of 
England  until  the  east  winds  were  gone.     When  we  came 
home  and  told  this  to  his  father,  we  all  agreed  that  it  was  an 
impracticable  proposition ;  we  feared  the  consequences  of  such 
a  long  journey  in  cold  weather.  Wherever  we  might  go,  there 
was  "no  place  like  home."    We  therefore  resolved  to  remain 
within  reach  of  our  domestic  comforts.     Besides,  his  father 
wished  that  James  should  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  under  his 
own  eye.     When  summer  came  he  began  to  look  more  bright ; 
the  dull  expression  left  his  eyes,  and  signs  of  new  life  ap- 
peared.    In  June,  he  was  able  to  go  to  Bridge-of- Allan,  and 
we  were  full  of  hope,  and  thought  he  would  rally.     Under 
Dr.  Hunter  s  care  he  made  progress,  and  was  able  to  walk 
about  with  his  dear  wife,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery.    In 
a  letter  to  his  father,  he  thus  gives  an  account  of  himself : — 

Bridge-of-Allan,  June  5, 1870. 

My  dear  Papa, — I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  am  getting  on  well  here. 
We  have  had  some  disagreeably  damp  weather,  which  has  not  been  in 
my  favour ;  but  I  have  got  out  a  good  deal  notwithstanding.  As  you 
expect  to  be  here  next  week,  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  as  to  whether  any 
improvement  in  my  health  is  apparent.  My  friends  seem  to  doubt  my 
word  when  I  say  I  am  getting  better,  so  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself.  I  enjoy  the  treatment  very  much,  and  am  conscious  of  benefit 
from  it.  .  .  .  With  kindest  love  frx)m  Annie  and  myself  to  aU  at  home, 
I  am,  your  loving  son,  Jambs. 

After  this  interview,  his  father  came  home  thinking  James 
was  improving  slowly ;  but  there  was  still  the  idea  tha' 
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oii^o  was  soinowhat  critical.  On  Saturday  moiidn^:.  the  Sth  of 
^^\\y  wo  woiv  a1aniu\l  by  lottors  from  his  young  wife  and 
1  h  lluiitor.  Vnfavourahle  sjniiptonis  had  occurrtd.  I  humeri 
<»»  l\nil>;v  ^^f- Allan,  and  found  the  doAr,  patient  suderer  very 
\\\\u\\  o\hausti\l.  I'Ut  alsk>  qniu*  comix)seii  He  could  not  t&Ik 
\\\\w\\  ^\^\^  o\on  Ivar  to  Ix-  talked  to.  The  most  I  could  do 
XH^-^  <»^  \NNrtd  the  4;h  chaj't<T  of  John,  and  cc^mnicnd  him  in 
|»ui\%\  ix\  swr  "j^^x  Ivij;.  Hravirily  Father.  We  knew  cot  what 
.in  \u^s\\  ,M  ,»^  ,*.,sx  v.'.'c^.t  l-'riiii:  forih.  I'Ut  his  apjie&i&z:ce  loth 
In  «iM)t,l  «u,'i  Kv'.x  XX AS  '  pti^i'rt  peace/*  Panirc  with  Lini 
<)«.((  .»r^m,s^n  1  t/.i  \x  r.-.;i>.;  In  the  last  tinje  we  ?i:»uld  Eirrrt 
iMi  » .ti<ti     \'Mi  v.,    \     s,-^  Wi"  ;.].<,:.. -w-irh  oiiivt  resi.it  w&s  czlif^ 
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The  following  day  we  came  home,  bringing  with  us  the  pre- 
cious "  dust/'  Four  brethren,  three  of  whom  were  converted 
under  his  ministry,  came  from  Belfast  and  followed  his  remains 
to  the  grave.  They  were  laid  in  the  same  resting-place  as 
those  of  his  departed  mother  and  "  dear  little  Janet/'  in  the 
Orange  Cemetery.  All  three  are  now  united  before  the  throne 
of  Qod. 

The  loss  of  such  a  devoted  pastor  was  a  great  blow  to 
his  young 'church;  but  they  bore  it  bravely,  and  were  in 
consequence  guided  to  increased  effort  and  zeaL  Not  long 
afterwards  a  beautiful  edifice  was  erected,  named  Spamount 
Evangelical  Union  Church.  The  brethren  and  sisters  were 
not  forgetful  of  him  who  had  exhausted  his  youthful  life  to  do 
them  good.  They  inserted  in  the  vestibule  a  black  marble 
slab,  with  a  white  scroll,  bearing  the  following  inscription: — 

IN   MEMORY 

OF  THE 

REV.    JAMES    KIRK, 

First  Minister  of  this  Congregation,  and  ereeted  principally  by  those 
brought  to  know  Christ  through  his  incessant  labours. 

BoBN  9th  April,  1B46. 
Died  10th  July,  1870. 


'*  He  sent  from  above, 

He  took  me. 

He  drew  me  out  of  many  waten/' 

Several  letters  have  reached  us,  from  which  I  should  like  to 
(^uote  a  few  extracts.     One  who  knew  him  well  says : — 

The  Rev.  James  Eirk  desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  his  father,  viz.,  to  help  men  out  of  their  darkness  and  misery, 
by  pointing  them  to  Christ.  He  had  before  his  eyes  continual  proo&  of 
his  father's  success  in  leading  men  to  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Like  Dr.  Eirk,  he  always  began  his  ser- 
mons by  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  preach.  His  discourses  were  leaves  from  his  experience,  and 
were  always  founded  on  truths  which  he  felt  to  be  of  vital  moment  to  his 
own  soul.  It  was  easy  for  him,  therefore,  to  urge  the  importance  of  those 
truths,  and  he  did  so  with  a  warmth  and  force  which  carried  conviction 
and  produced  conversion. 

I  remember  hearing  an  able  fellow-student  deliver  a  beautiful  and 
logical  discourse,  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  a  schoolboy  reading  an  6« 
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On  nrgiiig  him  to  introduce  more  energy  into  Yns  delivery,  he  replied  that 
he  never  felt  that  anything  he  had  to  say  was  worth  making  so  much 
noise  about.  This  was  homility  ran  wild ;  but  it  was  a  mistaken  hnmility. 
James  Kirk  never  went  into  the  polpit  without  earxying  with  him  some 
truth  whioh  he  believed  to  be  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong- 
holds of  sin,  and  therefore  he  felt  impelled  to  exert  all  the  energy  of  his 
manhood  to  lead  his  hearers  to  accept  what  would  be  to  them  an  intro- 
duction to  new  life  and  light.  No  man  could  listen  to  his  burning  words 
without  feeling  his  whole  soul  stirred  heavenwards. 

He  was  certainly  logical  in  his  preaching — his  father's  son  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise ;  but  it  was  not  his  logic  that  moved  his  hearers, 
it  was  the  moral  force  which  sprang  from  the  fetct  that  his  mouth  evidently 
spoke  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart's  experience. 

Another  dear  friend  writes  concerning  him  that — 

He  possessed  an  inordinate  capacity  for  taking  trouble.  His  mind 
usually  moved  slowly,  but  every  step  he  took  was  firm  and  safe.  A  sub- 
ject required  to  be  long  and  carefiilly  studied  ere  it  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  him,  but  when  he  had  once  decided  that  the  subject  was 
sufficiently  important  to  be  mastered,  no  amount  of  labour  was  spared  in 
order  to  make  it  his  own.  One  very  pleasant  trait  in  James  Kirk's  cha- 
racter was  his  readiness  to  appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  others.  The 
maxim  of  the  world  is  to  trust  no  man  until  you  have  proved  him  honest, 
but  my  friend  looked  into  the  face  of  his  brother  and  forthwith  trusted 
him,  and  any  man  would  have  been  wicked  in  the  extreme  who  could 
have  played  false  to  such  a  noble  mind.  The  human  heart  is  an  instru- 
ment from  which  we  elicit  music  in  exact  response  to  our  touch.  A  fine, 
warm-hearted  man,  like  your  son,  created  for  himself  a  world  of  affec- 
tionate friends,  because  his  first  touch  upon  their  hearts  was  a  look  of  true 
and  brotherly  interest. 

No  assumption  of  superiority  marked  his  converse  with  the  poor  or 
illiterate,  and  no  obsequious  fawning  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  those 
above  him.  He  met  every  man  as  an  equal — expected  to  find  the  image 
of  God  in  his  heart,  and,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  universal  delight  which  he 
experienced  in  his  ministrations  among  all  classes,  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. 

This  mental  attitude  toward  his  fellows,  led  him  to  watch  for  good  in 
them,  instead  of  leading  him  to  search  for  evil.  How  much  good  would 
not  aU  Christians  accomplish  in  the  world  if  their  search  for  goodness 
yielded  such  encouraging  results  I 

Helen  Kirk. 
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ROBERT  MARTIN,  the  subject  of  our  brief  memoir,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Ledgerwood,  in  Berwickshire,  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1840.  He  died  at  Lamberton,  in  the  same 
county,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1871.  He  had  thus  only  at- 
tained his  31st  year  when  the  summons  was  addressed  to  him 
to  "  come  up  higher."  He  had  just  finished  his  preparatory 
studies  which  were  to  fit  him  for  what  he  fondly  hoped  would 
be  his  life's  work  on  earth,  when  he  found,  like  many  another 
servant  of  the  Master,  that  he  had  been  qualifying  himself 
for  other  work  in  a  holier  sphere. 

His  childhood  was  spent  near  the  spot  where  the  days 
of  his  manhood's  warfare  closed.  During  his  infancy,  his 
family  removed  to  Marshall  Meadows,  about  three  miles  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  close  to  the  border-line  that  separates 
England  from  Scotland.  While  here,  he  attedded  the  parish 
school  of  Mordington,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  being  one 
of  a  large  family — the  seventh  of  thirteen — he  had  to  leave 
early  for  work,  which  he  did,  at  first  on  the  farm  where  he 
lived,  and  afterwards  as  a  joiner's  apprentice  at  Hillbum,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eyemouth.  During  this  early  period  the 
gentleman  who  occupied  the  farm  of  Marshall  Meadows — ^the 
late  William  Purvis,  Esq. — took  a  deep  interest  in  the  E.U. 
movement,  and  the  Christian  News,  Day-Star,  and  other 
publications,  were  received  by  him  regularly  and  circulated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  seed  thus  sown  by  Mr.  Purvis 
and  his  excellent  family  contributed,  along  with  other  causes, 
to  the  spread  of  gospel  truth  in  that  part  of  Berwickshire, 
and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  the  formation  of  the  E.U. 
Church  in  Eyemouth. 

Thus  it  wa*s  that  Robert  Martin,  while  yet  a  boy,  became 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  work  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  He  eagerly  read  all  its  literature  that  came  in  his 
way ;  and,  although  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that 
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he  entered  fully  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  truth,  his  interest 
in  religious  matters  was  awakened,  and  that  interest  did  not 
cease  imtil  conviction  ripened   into  conversion.     This  im- 
portant event  in  his  history  he  traced  to  the  preaching  of  the 
late  Rev.  T.  Q.  Salmon,  then  of  Kelso,  who  visited  Eyemouth, 
and  opened  a  preaching  station  there  in  the  year  1859.     Not 
long  afterwards,  the  brethren  in  that  enterprising  little  fishing 
town  were  formed  into  a  church,  and  Robert  Martin  became 
one  of  its  first  members  and  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
supporters.     Rejoicing  himself  in  the  light  which  he  received 
through   the  preaching  of  that  world-embracing  gospel  by 
which  the  Evangelical  Union  has  been  enabled  to  exert  so 
beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  religious  and  theological  life 
of  our  country,  he,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  various  efforts  to 
make  known  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  lead  others, 
with  himself,  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
Besides  improving  every  opportunity  that  private  and  social 
intercourse  offered  to  awaken  an  interest  among  his  friends 
in  divine  things,  he  held  cottage  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home,  which  were  much  blessed,  both  to  himself  and  to 
those  who  attended  them ;  and  probably  it  was  the  delight  he 
had  in  such  work  that  &csi  called  forth  the  desire,  if  it  did 
not  suggest  the  propriety  of  his  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.     It  was,  however,  with  no  views  of 
qualifying  himself  for  public  speaking  in  a  wider  sphere  that 
he  conducted  such  services;  it  was  simply  out  of  love  to 
Christ  and  love  to  men,  and  the  persuasion  that  if  only  peopld 
knew  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they  would  rejoice  with  him- 
self in  the  liberty  which  it  brings.     It  met  the  deepest  needs 
of  his  own  soul,  and  he  believed  that  it  could,  if  rightly 
imderstood,  meet  the  needs  of  alL     He  felt,  therefore,  that  a 
necessity  was  laid  upon  him,  from  which  he  could  not  shrink, 
without  being  imfaithful  at  once  to  Gkxl  and  man,  to  make 
the  truth  known.     Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
spoke ;  and  his  walk  being  close  to  Gk)d — the  very  atmosphere 
in  which  he  habitually  lived  was  that  into  which  prayer 
introduces — it  seemed  always  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
thing  for  him   to  speak  to  friends  and  neighbours  about 
religious  subjects.    Although  he  lived  some  five  or  six  miles 
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from  Eyemouth,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  never  absent 
from  his  place  on  Sundays,  no  matter  how  inclement  the 
weather  might  be.  The  warmth  and  sunshine  of  the  heart 
within  made  even  the  coldest  and  most  disagreeable  Sunday 
genial,  so  that  he  could  always  utter  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
— "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord." 

Having  completed  his  apprenticeship,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  worked  at  his  trade.  He  at  once  connected 
himself  with  the  church  then  meeting  in  the  Masonic  Hall, 
George  Street,  and  became  an  active  worker  in  its  various 
missions.  To  this  church  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  much  that  ultimately  induced  him  to  seek  to  enter 
the  ministry.  At  last,  after  much  earnest  prayer  and  counsel, 
which  he  took  with  friends  whose  judgment  he  respected,  he 
felt  that  a  voice  from  which  he  could  make  no  appeal,  called 
upon  him  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the 
church.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  entered  the  Theological 
Hall  in  the  year  1865,  and  matriculated  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  the  following  year.  Although  his  student's  career 
was  not  what  could  be  called  distinguished,  it  w&s  marked  by 
an  earnest  application  to  the  work  of  preparation,  and  as  his 
curriculum  drew  to  a  close,  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  made 
decided  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  study  in  arts  and 
theology  which  he  had  undertaken.  Certainly,  he  did  not 
prosecute  his  work  with  a  light  heart.  He  keenly  felt  his  own 
deficiencies  at  starting,  and  it  was  with  an  almost  oppressive 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
ministry  that  he  toiled  at  his  studies  in  order  that  he  might 
be  at  last  an  "able  workman,  needing  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  At  the  close  of  his  first 
year  in  the  Hall,  he  heard  Dr.  Morison  preach  his  semi-jubilee 
diiwjourse,  and  in  sending  a  copy  to  one  who  was  very  dear  to 
him,  and  with  whom,  had  God  >villed,  his  fortunes  would 
have  been  linked,  he  expresses  himself  as  much  exercised  with 
the  great  and  solenm  responsibility  of  the  oflSce  to  which  he 
aspired.  We  have  letters  from  some  of  his  old  fellow-students 
who  were  closely  associated  with  him  during  his  attendance 
at  the  classes,  and  they  bear  afifectionate  testimony  to  the 
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singularly  earnest  and  devout  spirit  he  breathed  into  all  parts 
of  his  work,  and  the  profound  feeling  of  self -diffidence,  which 
only  spurred  him  on  to  greater  diligence  and  care  in  the 
necessary  efforts  to  qualify  himself  for  his  future  mission. 
He  always  spoke  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  respect  of 
his  theological  tutors, — ^Professors  Morison,  Kirk,  Taylor,  and 
Hunter,  and  felt  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  the  help  he 
received  at  their  hands. 

Like  most  of  the  E.  U.  students,  he  was  early  sent  out  to 
preach  in  vacant  churches.  His  services  on  those  occasions 
were  generally  much  appreciated.  His  intense  earnestness, 
simplicity,  and  single-eyed  devotion  to  his  Divine  Master, 
were  conspicuous  to  all;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  student's 
career,  it  became  evident  that  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
securing  a  sphere  of  usefulness  when  the  time  came  for  his 
being  settled  over  some  church.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
had  the  option  of  three  places,  when  he  had  to  make  a  choice 
of  one.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  he  was  appointed  to  supply 
Westhill,  Aberdeenshire,  for  several  weeks ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that,  although  from  some  cause  or  other  he  had  been 
led  to  regard  the  place  with  a  feeling  of  aversion,  the  result 
of  this  visit  was  that  he  and  the  people  took  to  each  other  at 
once,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  he  received,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  of  deliberation,  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  their 
pastor.  His  ordination  took  place  on  the  16th  of  October,  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  was  described  in 
the  local  prints  at  the  time  as  a  "hurricane,"  the  like  of  which 
had  not  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country  since  August, 
1829. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpropitious  circumstances,  a  con- 
siderable audience  gathered  together  from  distant  parts  to 
witness  the  solemn  ceremony,  and  to  welcome  the  young 
minister.  The  Eev.  A.  Stewart,  Aberdeen,  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  from  Luke  xxiv.  29,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Dunlop, 
Edinburgh,  now  of  Glasgow,  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer. 
Dr.  A.  Munro,  Melrose,  who  had  laboured  in  Westhill  for 
twenty-one  years,  conducted  the  ordination  service,  and  also 
addressed  the  young  pastor  from  the  words, — "  Qo  in  this  thy 
might,  and  thou  shalt  save  Israel  .  .  .  Have  not  I  sent  thee?" 
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(Judges  vi  4.)  The  late  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  of  Aberdeen, 
addressed  the  church,  basing  his  remarks  on  Psahn.  1.  2, — 
"  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  Grod  hath  shined ;  and 
Phil,  ii  15, — "Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world." 

There  was  the  usual  soiree  in  the  evening,  and  although  the 
night  was  still  stormy,  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  brethren  who  had  officiated  in 
the  forenoon,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Munro,  and  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Smith,  Aberdeen,  afterwards  Congregational 
minister,  Laurencekirk.  In  his  address,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  the  young  minister,  after  thanking  all  for  the  hearty 
reception  they  had  given  him,  said,  "That  the  mission  of  the 
church  was  twofold — gathering  in,  and  building  up.  The  one 
depended  much  on  the  other.  The  ingathering  of  the  world 
depended  on  the  love,  harmony,  and  holiness  of  the  Christian 
Church."  For  himself,  he  would  not  make  any  great  promises 
as  to  what  he  would  be  or  do;  he  would  rather  let  his  life  tell; 
but,  said  he,  "I  hope  always  to  be  at  the  service  of  all  whom 
I  can  in  any  way  assist  or  influence  for  good.  The  Christian 
minister  has  not  to  live  for  self  or  for  sect,  but  for  men." 

Next  day  (Sabbath)  the  Rev.  W.  Dunlop  introduced  the 
new  pastor,  preaching  in  the  morning  from  Ephesians  ii.  10, 
and  in  the  evening  from  John  xi.  28.  Mr.  Martin  did  not 
preach  until  the  Sunday  following,  when  he  chose  for  his  text 
the  impressive  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (chap.  ix.  16), 
"  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel."  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  deacons,  to 
whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  following  accoimt  of  Mr. 
Martin's  ministry  in  Westhill — 

"  Well  and  faithfully  (says  he)  was  that  key-note  sustained 
during  his  all  too  brief  ministry  of  eight  months  amongst  us. 
From  the  date  of  his  settlement  onwards  he  threw  himself 
with  ardour  into  his  work.  Not  confining  himself  to  the 
routine  of  Sabbath  services,  preaching  twice  in  the  chapel 
two  Sabbaths  out  of  the  four,  he  occupied  the  remaining 
Sabbath  evenings  in  services  at  stations  some  miles  distant, 
never  grudging  his  own  labour  and  trouble  if  others  could  be 
blessed  and  cheered.  In  addition  to  this  he  conducted  an 
interesting  Bible-Class,  and  on  week  nights  cottage  meetings 
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were  held;  so  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Abemethy, 
'  he  showed  that  he  felt  his  office  to  be  no  sinecure,  his  post 
no  merely  ornamental  position.  He  had  work  to  do  for  God 
and  man,  and  he  did  it/" 

But,  alas !  that  work,  whole-hearted,  true,  and  full  of  pro- 
mise though  it  was,  was  to  be  of  brief  duration.  Only  two 
months  after  his  ordination  he  caught  a  cold  while  on  a 
ndlway  journey  to  attend  the  marriage  of  an  old  fellow- 
student,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  malady  to  which  he 
ultimately  succumbed,  and  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  many 
of  the  youth  of  our  RXJ.  ministry.  At  first  there  seemed  no 
cause  for  serious  alarm ;  but  with  the  return  of  spring,  though 
ho  strugjfled  bravely  to  keep  up  appearances,  it  became  pain- 
fully ovident  to  those  who  watched  him  most  closely  that  the 
Hprings  of  life  were  being  rapidly  exhausted.  To  quote  the 
wi>rvl»  of  the  gentleman  already  referred  to,  "the  flushed 
cluH^k.  the  hacking  cough,  and  laboured  breathing,  told  their 
own  tiJ^'*  Remedies  were  prescribed  and  used,  a  measure  of 
n>«i  was  urg^xl,  and  to  some  extent  taken,  but  the  opening 
w\H>ks  of  Jum\  1870,  saw  no  improvement.  A  six  weeks' 
holiday  was  arrangtnl  for  in  the  vain  hope  that  absolute 
n>«t  and  a  visit  to  Melrose  might  arrest  disease  and  restore 
stronjrth. 

The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  on  the 
1 6th  of  June,  at  winch  he  was  presented  with  a  timepiece  by 
the  BibK^-Class.  Next  Sabl>ath  he  seemed  none  the  worse  of 
the  oxcitoniont  of  the  meeting.  With  more  calmness  and 
ease  than  ho  ha<l  showni  for  weeks,  he  conducted  the  forenoon 
sorvico.  preaching  irx>\\\  the  text,  Philippians  L  21,  "  For  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  \y\\\\  feelings,  more  than  one  of  his  hearers  had  the 
pti'Mf'ni iin<M\t  that  these  grand  words  were  to  be  his  last  to  his 
l|.M»h  ;  ami  so  the  soq\iel  proved. 

I|m  li'ft,  at  onci>  for  the  South,  in  the  hope  that  the  breezes 
i»f  lil««  tuiiivf»  air,  and  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Mimro  at  Melrose, 
m\ii\\\.  HMio!-«»  \\\\\\,  Summer  and  autumn,  however,  passed 
MWiiy,  fitiil  with  tliem  all  hope  of  recovery.  Kind  friends 
h'HM  AlM'i»l««»t»  undertook  the  supply  of  his  pulpit  during  the 
^ >*»<»>     MMtiiMy  ft  CUhristian  merchant  of  the  Free  Churchy 
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Mr.  Eldwards,  now  Secretary  of  the  Aberdeen  Temperance 
Society;  but  early  in  1871,  feeling  that  his  work  on  earth 
was  finished,  and  fearing  lest  the  church  in  its  pastorless 
condition  should  suffer,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the 
church,  however,  refused  to  accept,  preferring  that  death 
alone  should  sever  the  bond  that  united  them  to  each  other. 
The  ^nd  soon  came.  In  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  dose  by  the 
sea  on  whose  rock-bound  shores  he  had  often  wandered,  and 
surrounded  by  those  that  were  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  he 
passed  gently  away  on  the  9th  of  March,  his  last  words  to  his 
afflicted  parents  being — ^**Meet  me  in  heaven."  Funeral 
sermons  were  preached  on  the  Sabbath  following  to  his 
bereaved  .flock  by  Dr.  Munro,  and,  later  on,  by  Rev.  Q.  Bell, 
now  of  Hamilton,  the  latter  of  whom  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to 
his  memory  as  one  who  had  intimately  known  him,  and  who, 
having  visited  him  during  his  last  illness,  could  impart  to  his 
people  some  of  his  last  utterances  with  reference  to  himself 
and  them.  Not  a  few  of  these  utterances  are  now  before  us. 
They  testify  to  the  calm,  bright,  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
fulness  of  Christ  as  sufficient  for  him,  which  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost. 

Brief  though  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Martin  has  been,  it  has 
left  behind  it  a  testimony  which  is  worth  recording.  Con- 
stitutionally nervous,  and  characterised  by  a  singularly  modest 
and  imasvsuming  bearing,  he  yet  possessed  a  considerable  degree 
of  firmness,  and,  in  the  pulpit,  he  truly  magnified  his  office. 
He  carried  into  every  part  of  his  work  a  spirit  of  supreme 
conscientiousness.  Pre\nous  to  his  settlement  in  WesthiD; 
when  on  a  visit  to  Bathgate,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  now 
Principal  Fairbaim,  gave  him  this  piece  of  advice,  "  You  are 
going  to  a  little  place  where  you  will  often  have  a  small 
audience ;  but  though  your  audience  will  only  number  twelve, 
prepare  as  carefully  as  though  you  were  to  meet  1200." 

"That  dictum  he  never  forgot,"  says  Mr.  Abemethy.  "There 
was  always  beaten  oil  for  the  sanctuary,  and  every  address, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  bore  marks  of  careful  pre- 
paration. Even  though  he  lacked  some  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  popular  orator,  yet  his  intense  earnestness,  and  trans- 
parency of  style,  gave  point  and  power  to  all  he  said. 
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own  aim  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour.  The  honour  of  the  Master, 
not  the  messenger,  was  ever  his  view." 

Had  space  permitted,  we  might  have  given  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  from  his  discourses,  some  of  which  are 
now  before  us.  As  a  pastor  his  diligence  was  untiring.  His 
sympathetic  care  for  the  sick  was  conspicuous.  The  same 
authority  on  whom  we  have  already  drawn  so  much  mentions 
two  interesting  illustrations  of  this.  An  esteemed  and  spiri- 
tually-minded member  of  the  church  lay  on  a  sick  bed  with 
small  hope  of  recovery.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  his 
practice,  week  after  week,  to  walk  several  miles  and  spend 
the  forenoon  of  Thursday  by  her  side.  Her  death  affected 
him  deeply,  and  he  used  to  say  that  his  visits  to  her  were 
almost  selfish,  for  he  got  more  than  he  gave,  and  felt  himself 
invigorated  for  his  work  in  the  study  by  fellowship  with  this 
daughter  of  affliction  who  stood  on  the  border  land.  The 
other  incident  illustrates  how  loyal  and  fearless  in  service  was 
the  heart  that  beat  imder  that  shrinking  and  modest  exterior. 
Diphtheria  of  a  virulent  type  broke  out  in  a  family  belonging 
to  another  denomination.  Two  cases  ultimately  proved  fatal, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  was  understood  that 
the  afflicted  family  desired  the  services  of  a  spiritual  guide. 
Neighbours  were  very  chary  of  contact.  Their  own  minister, 
for  family  reasons,  was  imwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk 
of  contagion.  Mr.  Martin  at  once  volunteered  a  visit.  He 
went,  was  received  with  gladness,  spoke  words  of  comfort  and 
hope  to  the  departing,  and  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
survivors,  while  not  a  few  besides  were  led  to  admire  his 
Christian  courage,  seeing  that  his  own  state  of  health  made 
him  more  liable  to  be  infected.  No  harm,  however,  befell 
him,  and  for  the  good  act  he  took  no  credit — never  seemed 
to  think  that  he  had  done  ought  but  his  simple  duty. 

The  same  friend  adds — "  whether  in  study  or  speech,  in  pri- 
vate or  in  public,  one  could  see  that  all  his  energies  were  bent 
upon  his  work.  There  was  no  half-heartedness  about  him. 
The  whole  man  was  at  his  work.  He  always  did  his  best ;  his 
hearers  felt  this,  and  it  gained  for  him  their  respect  and  con- 
fidence. The  old  were  edified,  the  yoimg  instructed,  and  the 
church  prospered  in  every  way  under  his  ministry.     Had  life 
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been  spared  and  strength  granted  to  fulfil  his  early  promise, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  heard  of  in  wider  cirdes  than 
it  was  his  lot  to  influence.  But  he  did  with  his  might  the 
work  he  was  able  to  do,  and  left  an  impression  that  time  will 
not  easily  erase.  The  rose  faded,  but  its  fragrance  remains, 
and  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  could  fitly  say  in 
the  words  of  a  poet  he  loved : — 

"  His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  like  morning  light 
That  broods  above  the  fallen  son, 
And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night.** 

BOBERT  FiNLAY. 


10 
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THE   REV.   JOHN   GEDDES. 


TO  men  on  earth  the  ways  of  God  are  often  inscrutable. 
A  more  sincere,  earnest,  and  devoted  labourer  in  Gk)d*s 
vineyard  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch  could  scarcely  be 
found.  Yet  in  early  life,  and  in  the  very  dawn  of  an  apparently 
successful  ministry,  he  was  called  away.  Mr.  Geddes  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  Bathgate  on  the  24th  of  November,  1842,  and  died 
at  his  mother's  farm,  Butterdales,  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1872.  'He  had  thus  scarcely  reached  the  end  of 
his  30th  year,  when  his  bodily  frame,  which  was  never  robust, 
gave  way,  and  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  another  and  a  better 
world  beyond  the  grave.  His  great  desire  was  to  work  and 
win  souls  for  Christ.  But  it  pleased  God,  whose  wisdom  shall 
be  made  manifest  when  we  see,  not  darkly,  as  through  a  glass, 
but  clearly,  as  face  to  face,  that  he  should  go  up  higher. 

BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Geddes  manifested  a  spirit  of  thought- 
fulness  and  penetration,  along  with  a  characteristic  feature  of 
decision,  although,  as  we  learn  from  a  short  passage  written 
by  himself,  he  did  not  at  the  dawn  of  intelligence  and  moral 
agency,  decide  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  1861,  when  on  the  eve  of  leaving  his  native  town  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  E.  U.  Divinity  Hall,  Glasgow,  he  left 
in  writing  the  following  retrospect  of  his  life :  "  Now  that  my 
permanent  stay  in  my  native  town,  Bathgate,  has  come  to  a 
close,  I  look  back  upon  the  days  spent  there  with  mingled 
sadness  and  joy.  I  am  sad  when  I  think  of  how  ardently  I 
served  Satan  during,  at  least,  ten  years  of  that  time.  Yet  I 
rejoice  that  it,  too,  was  the  place  where  the  dawn  of  ever- 
lasting day  broke  upon  my  soul,  buried  though  it  was  in 
darkness  and  sin,  and  where  I  conceived  and  nursed  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     Had  not  God, 
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who  is  rich  in  mercy,  plucked  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning, 
I  might  ere  now  have  been  a  curse  to  God's  eartL  Now, 
however,  that  God  has  blessed  me  with  the  gift  of  salvation 
in  Christ,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  him,  for  he  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  me." 

Humility,  as  an  attribute  of  character,  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  life  of  Mr.  Geddes.  This  may  account  for  the 
somewhat  severe  representation  he  gives  of  himself,  as  one 
who  served  Satan  during  ten  of  the  early  years  of  hid  life. 
It  does  not  seem  that  this  service  was  ever  characterised  by 
any  outward  form  of  wickedness.  But  as  a  period  of  unbelief 
seen  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  the  love  and  salvation  of 
God,  it  was  severely  described,  by  a  mind  naturally  intense  in 
all  its  emotions,  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Geddes. 

About  the  time  of  approaching  manhood,  a  few  pieces  of 
rhyme  were  composed  by  Mr.  Geddes;  some  of  these  shed 
light  on  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Two  stanzas 
from  one  of  these  pieces,  entitled,  "  My  Native  Place,"  may  be 
here  quoted. 

**  Eirkroads :  name  ever  dear  to  me, 

Amang  thy  bills  I've  wandered  lang, 
An'  mony  an  hour  o'  yonthfii*  glee 

IVe  spent  thy  fields  and  braes  amang. 
Oft  bae  I  chased  the  bnmmin'  bee 

As  ower  the  clover  rigs  it  sped, 
An'  tried  to  catch  the  butterflee 

That  flitted  ower  the  floweret  bed." 

After  allusion  is  made  to  trees  and  burns,  and  scenes  of 
youth,  the  poem  thus  closes — 

**  Sae,  fareweel  bumie,  trees,  an'  a', 

The  time  is  qnickly  drawing  near 
When  I  from  thee  maun  gang  awa, 

It  may  be  to  return  nae  mair. 
But  1*11  aye  mind  my  native  place 

Though  oceans  should  atween  ns  roll, 
And  age  plough  furrows  on  my  face, 

I'll  mind  thee ;  so,  Eirkroads,  farewell.*' 

These  stanzas  do  not  only  indicate  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  scenes  of  childhood  and  youth,  but  also  a  mind  heartily 
enjoj-ing  itself  in  innocent  glee  in  the  midst  of  beauties  and 
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pleasures  richly  supplied  in  the  domain  of  nature.  This  is 
the  picture  of  a  happy  childlike  life ;  yet  when  his  soul 
became  fired  with  love  to  Grod,  and  a  desire  to  win  souls  for 
Christ,  Mr.  Gteddes  looked  on  it  as  time  misspent,  if  not  spent 
in  the  service  of  Satan. 

Being  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  pious  parents,  his 
father  being  an  elder  in  the  church  which  was  blessed  by  the 
pastorate  of  the  venerable  Robert  Morison,  Mr.  Geddes  pos- 
sessed many  advantages,  leading  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  a 
free  and  unfettered  gospel,  hence  his  firm  hold  of  that  truth 
through  which  he  was  saved,  and  through  which  he  became 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Gk>d. 

The  precise  date  at  which  Mr.  Geddes  came  to  know,  and  to 
choose  for  himself,  the  way  of  life  in  Christ,  is  not  known,  but 
it  must  have  been  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  because 
at  that  period  of  his  life  we  find  him  contributing  an  essay  to 
the  "  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  in  Bathgate,  on  a 
gospel  theme,  and  in  that  essay  he  avows  his  decision  for 
Christ.  For  nearly  three  years  he  contributed  at  intervals 
essays  to  the  same  association,  and  on  similar  themes.  These 
essays  indicate  careful  thinking.  Christian  earnestness,  and  a 
clear  and  firm  grasp  of  the  great  gospel  verities.  During  the 
same  period — that  is,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age — ^he  was  an  earnest,  energetic,  and  systematic  Sab- 
bath-school teacher ;  and  when  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn — 
now  the  Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Airedale  College,  Brad- 
ford— ^became  pastor  of  the  E.U.  Church,  Bathgate,  Mr.  Geddes 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  also  its  secretary. 
During  the  same  period  of  life,  Mr.  Geddes  was  also  found 
addressing,  and  othei-wise  taking  pai-t  in  prayer-meetings,  as 
opportunity  afforded.  Being  of  a  very  retiidng  nature,  nothing 
can  account  for  his  position  in  the  front  rank  of  Christian 
workers  but  a  burning  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  men. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  was  also  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Mr.  Geddes  in  conducting  meetings,  convened 
under  revival  influences,  and  he  thus  writes  concerning  him — 
"  John  made  a  public  decision  for  Christ  when  very  young.  I 
do  not  suppose  he  would  be  over  sixteen.     He  was  received 
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into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  he  did  not  sit  idle,  but 
threw  his  heart  into  Sabbath-school  work ;"  and  that  at  the 
meetings  already  referred  to,  "  the  principal  address  was  always 
given  by  John  Geddes,  who  even  then  was  an  interesting 
.speaker." 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

In  Arts  and  Philosophy  Mr.  Geddes  studied  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University;  and,  in  August,  1861,  he  entered  the  E.U. 
HaU,  Glasgow,  for  the  study  of  Divinity,  when  he  was  barely 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  arduous  in  his  studies,  and 
intense  in  his  desire  to  accomplish  well  his  work  as  a  student. 
Not  being  robust  at  any  time  in  physical  health,  he  oftentimes 
suffered  from  exhaustion,  and  had  to  interrupt  his  studies  at 
the  University  by  discontinuing  one  session.  In  the  Divinity 
Hall,  he  sometimes  appeared  so  worn  and  wearied  as  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-students  during  the  actual 
work  of  the  class.  When  this  occurred  in  Dr.  Morison's  class, 
he,  on  one  or  two  occasions  at  least,  kindly  addressed  a  few 
words  of  warning,  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
care  and  not  to  draw  too  much  on  bodily  strength,  as  it  could 
only  endure  so  much.  At  the  end  of  the  Divinity  Hall  session, 
in  1864,  Mr.  Geddes  became,  along  with  eleven  others,  a  recog- 
nised preacher  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  In  one  month  after 
this  date  he  went  north  to  supply — at  least,  for  the  following 
winter — the  church  at  Westhill,  Aberdeenshire,  which  was 
once  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Munro.  One  reason 
why  he  chose  this  field  of  labour  was,  that  he  might  be  near 
Aberdeen  to  prosecute  his  studies  farther.  In  pur.suance  of 
this  plan  he  joined  the  Hebrew  class  of  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, taught  by  Professor  Sachs,  a  converted  German  Jew,  and 
an  eminent  Hebraist. 

While  attending  this  class  an  amusing  incident  occurred, 
which  showed  a  very  studious  cast  of  mind.  It  was  his 
custom  to  walk  along  the  streets  with  his  face  as  if  directed 
towards  the  pavement,  so  that  he  oftentimes  saw  neither  pei'sons 
nor  things  that  were  around  him.  One  day  he  was  rather  late 
for  his  class,  and  a  friend  who  attended  with  him  waited  his 
arrival,  and  his  explanation,  which  affoixled  much  amusement 
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to  himself,  was,  that  after  walking  smartly  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  looked  up,  and  found  himself  at  precisely  the  same 
point  he  was  at  a  few  minutes  before.  He  described  a  complete 
circle,  going  by  somewhat  intricate  streets  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  he  never  knew  till  the  circuit  was  completed  that 
he  had  gone  off  his  straight  course.  The  friend  already  re- 
ferred to  would  sometimes  have  stood  aside  on  the  pavement 
till  Mr.  Geddes  would  pass,  and  then  would  have  arrested  his 
attention,  which  brought  him  back  laughing  at  himself  for 
having  thus  passed  one  so  near  without  having  observed  his 
presence.  This  kind  of  studious  life  Mr.  Geddes  carried  with 
him  into  the  ministry,  and  doubtless  it  had  something  to  do 
with  exhausting  the  physical  energy  of  his  brain,  and  of  bring- 
ing on  manifestations  of  a  periodical  weakness  with  which  he 
was  afflicted. 

MINISTRY. 

One  month  after  completing  his  course  as  a  student,  Mr. 
Geddes  went  north  to  supply  the  Westhill  Church.  He  began 
his  work  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  November,  1864,  taking  for  the 
text  of  his  first  sermon  John  xvii.  3 : — "And  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  During  the  following  winter 
he  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  conducted  a  Bible-class,  which  was 
held  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  service ;  while  during  the 
week  he  attended,  as  already  stated,  a  Hebrew  class  in  Aber- 
deen. 

Very  soon  after  beginning  his  work  in  this  church  his  true 
characteristics  as  a  preacher  became  apparent.  The  secretary 
of  the  church  thus  writes  concerning  his  work  : — "  From  the 
first  it  was  patent  that  he  was  one  who  thought  for  him- 
self; and  his  productions  always  bore  the  stamp  of  careful 
and  painstaking  preparation.  On  several  occasions  during 
that  season,  he  made  passing  events  the  subject  of  evening 
discourses,  handling  them  both  with  interest  and  profit  to  his 
hearers.  One  on  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  screw-steamer, 
*  Stanley,'  was  specially  graphic  and  impressive ;  but  exposi- 
tion was  his  forte,  and  in  it  he  delighted." 

For  the  convenience  of  attending  his  class,  Mr.  Geddes  lodged 
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in  Aberdeen  during  the  week,  and  it  was  very  much  his  cus- 
tom to  shut  himself  up  among  his  books  that  he  might  carry 
on  his  favourite  work.  He  did  not  only  study  in  Hebrew,  but 
he  made  a  special  study  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  He 
was  greatly  delighted  and  edified  with  the  apostle's  reasoning 
regarding  law  and  the  gospel.  In  his  ministrations  at  West- 
hill,  he  expounded  this  epistle  with  "freshness  and  origin- 
ality"; and,  in  the  work  of  his  Bible-class,  he  went  over 
the  first  three  chapters  "  critically  and  elaborately "  explain- 
ing them. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter  session  Mr.  Geddes  received  an 
appointment  farther  south,  but  in  accordance  with  his  own 
inclination,  and  at  the  request  of  the  church,  it  was  arranged 
that  his  stay  at  Westhill  should  be  prolonged,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  church  cordially  invited  him  to  become  its  settled 
pastor.  This  invitation  he  as  cordially  accepted.  He  was 
therefore  regularly  ordained  on  the  third  Saturday  of  July 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church.  Both  pastor  and  people  were 
happily  xmited,  and  seemed  to  bid  fair  for  continued  success- 
ful work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  But  shortly  after  his 
ordination,  sjTnptoms  of  failing  strength  became  apparent — 
both  mental  and  bodily  \ngour  clearly  began  to  wane.  When 
he  approached  the  anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  in  West- 
hill,  he  proposed,  as  during  the  former  session,  to  take  a  class 
in  Aberdeen  as  a  private  student;  but  his  intense  mental 
activity  had  already  exhausted  his  physical  energy,  and  he 
felt  constrained  to  forego  his  resolution.  A  nervous  restlessness 
was  superinduced,  and  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  have 
rest  and  change. 

The  anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  at  Westhill  as  a 
preacher  was  also  the  day  of  his  last  appearance;  for,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  November,  1865,  he  preached  what  proved  to  be 
his  last  sermon  in  this  church.  Although  having  gone  home, 
his  strength  did  not  speedily  return,  and  he  therefore  with- 
drew from  the  pastorate  of  the  church.  The  character  of  his 
work  here  is  well  described  in  the  words  of  the  church  secre- 
tary^: — 

"  Strangely  enough  his  first  text  was  also  his  last  one  (John 
xvii.  3).     It  seemed  a  fitting  one  both  for  the  beginning  and 
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pleasures  richly  supplie.1  in  the  domain  of  nature.  This  is 
the  picture  of  a  happj-  childlike  life;  yet  when  his  soul 
l>ccainc.  fire<J  with  love  to  God,  and  a  desire  to  win  souls  for 
Christ,  Mr.  Odldcs  looked  on  it  as  time  misspent,  if  not  spent 
in  thf  service  of  Satan. 

Bc'in^  hi-ouglit  up  umler  the  iafluonce  of  pious  parents,  his 
fattier  bi.-ing  on  elder  in  the  cliurch  which  vas  blessed  by  the 
pastorate  of  the  veneraWc  Robert  Morison,  Mr.  Geddes  pos- 
sessed many  advantages,  leading  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  a 
free  and  unfettere<l  gospel,  hence  his  Brm  hold  of  that  tratli 
through  which  he  was  .saved,  and  through  which  he  became 
devoto<l  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  precise  date  ab  which  Mr.  Geddes  came  to  know,  uJid  to 
choo.se  for  himself,  the  way  of  life  in  Chri.'rt,  is  not  known,  hul 
it  must  have  been  l)efore  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  becan*i- 
at  that  period  of  his  life  we  find  him  contributing  an  esitay  tn 
the  "  Young  Men'.s  Christian  Association,"  in  Bathgate,  on  fl 
gospel  theme,  and  in  that  essay  he  avows  his  decision  f-ir 
Christ.     For  nearly  three  years  ho  contriljuted  at  intefVdl- 
essays  to  the  same  association,  and  on  similar  themes.     Tiit*. 
essaj's  indicate  careful  thinking.  Christian  earnestness,  and  ■ 
clear  and  firm  grasp  of  the  great  gospel  verities.     Dnriiiif  i' 
.same  period — ^that  is,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  ninetciii'Ii 
of  his  age — he  was  an  earnest,  energetic,  and  systems    ■ 
bath-school  teacher;  and  when  the  Euv,  A.  M.  Fiitr 
now  the  Rev.  Principal  Fairbaim,  D.D.,  Aire<lale  Collu 
fonl— became  pastor  of  the  E.U.  Ohorcli,  Bathgate,  M- 
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ending  of  his  brief  ministry  here,  for  it  comprehended  the 
object  and  the  subject  of  all  the  teaching  that  lay  between. 
Hi«  pastorate,  though  but  short,  was  far  from  fruitless.  Its 
good  effect  still  remains.  During  his  ministry,  Mr.  Crombie 
and  his  wife  were  attracted  to  and  joined  the  church ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  faithful  and  clear  exhibition  of  gospel  truth  by 
Mr.  Geddes  helped  to  fit  Mr.  Crombie  for  the  position  he  now 
occupies  with  credit  as  evangelist  at  Avonbridge.  As  a 
preacher,  Mr.  Geddes  was  thoroughly  evangelical  The  Tnoral 
view  of  the  atonement  as  expounded  by  Maurice  and  Bushnell, 
etCL,  he  had  no  sympathy  with ;  he  loved  to  unfold  what  he 
conceived  to  be  ibe  true  nature  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Geddes  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  kindliness 
and  humility.  I  can  even  now  fancy  I  see  the  spare  figure, 
his  almost  boyish  face,  and  keen  grey  eyes,  that  often  seemed 
as  if  they  saw  beyond  most,  and  that  I  hear  the  ringing  voice 
repeating  the  words  he  loved  so  well — '  I  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.'  As 
I  think  of  him  I  can  only  say — He  was  faithful  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor,  true  as  a  friend,  and  manly  as  a  man." 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  Mr.  Geddes  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Barrhead.  He  was  therefore  inducted  to  that  charge  in  the 
month  of  July,  1867.  After  ministering  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  he  resigned,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  cause 
operating  to  this  end  was  such  as  operated  respecting  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Westhill  church. 

In  1870  Mr.  Geddes  went  to  supply  the  church  in  Anstruther. 
Here  he  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but  did  not  wish 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  settled  pastorate.  Nevertheless 
he  took  an  active  part  in  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  a 
bazaar  got  up  in  the  interests  of  the  church. 

Having  got  an  invitation  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  a 
church  in  Wigan,  he  left  Anstruther  in  January,  1872,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  inducted  to  the  pastorate  of 
that  church  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  March ;  but,  as  in  former 
periods  of  his  life,  disheaJth  affected  this  arrangement.  Dur- 
ing a  short  stay  at  home  he  became  afflicted  with  an  attack 
of  gastric  fever;  and,  in  consequence,  his  induction  did  not 
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take  place  till  the  first  Sabbath  of  May.  His  work  on  earth 
however  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  He  was  able  to  remun  in 
Wigan  only  about  three  months.  In  Angost  he  came  to 
Melrose  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  himself,  but  instead,  he  took 
a  kind  of  "  low  fever,"  and  gradually  grew  weaker.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  he  went  home,  and,  as  already  stated, 
died  in  his  mother's  house  on  the  16th  of  October,  1872.  He 
thus  died  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wigan.  His  pastorate 
was  short,  scarcely  reaching  the  extent  of  six  months,  and 
during  one  half  of  that  time  Mr.  Geddes  was  unable  because 
of  failing  health  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties.  But  the 
church  acted  kindly  and  sympathisingly,  and  paid  his  salary 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

After  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Mr. 
Gteddes  seems  to  have  had  but  one  prevailing  aim — ^to  proclaim 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  poor  and  perishing  men. 
Though  again  and  agun  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
noble  Christian  aim  by  an  enfeebled  system,  and  though 
during  these  intervals  of  weakness  his  mind  was  often  turned 
to  the  consideration  of  adopting  some  more  healthful  and  less 
exhausting  mode  of  life,  he  never  departed  from  the  one  aim; 
not  even  on  his  death-bed,  for  then  he  expressed  the  desire  to 
live  a  little  longer,  and  work  for  Jesus.  But  seeing  that  it 
was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  cease  from  his  labours,  and 
enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  an  eternal  reward,  he  exhorted 
all  his  friends  to  live  for  Christ,  that  when  their  work  toto 
was  done  they  might  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better. 

Though  intensely  earnest,  Mr.  Geddes  was  never  morbid 
either  in  his  religious  sentiments  or  his  pulpit  teaching.  At 
the  basis  of  his  spiritual  life  he  possessed  a  healthful  human 
nature,  which  was  disciplined  and  trained  so  as  to  blend 
happily  with  his  spiritual  being.  This  is  strikingly  brought 
out  in  what  must  have  been  one  of  his  last  sermons,  preached 
in  Wigan  on  the  21st  of  July,  1872,  from  the  theme,  "Christ 
Elating  with  Publicans  and  Sinners."  His  theme  is  thus 
analysed— 

I. — Behold  Christ  as  the  friend  of  sinners. 
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n. — Obsen'^e  Christ's  hearty  sympathy  with,  and  vindica- 
tion of,  human  social  festivity,  mirth,  and  joy. 

IIL — As  Christ  sympathised  wath  and  vindicated  the  joy 
of  his  dLsciples,  so  now  does  he  sympathise  with 
and  vindicate  all  festive  mirth  that  does  not  harm 
the  soul. 

A  few  sentences  towards  the  end  of  the  sermon  thus  practi- 
cally expound  the  theme  of  the  text.  He  represents  the 
Saviour  thus  speaking  to  every  man  as  the  friend  of  sinners: 
"  Be  joj'ful  in  my  love ;  and  when  anything  is  done  to  divide 
my  heart  from  yours,  mourn,  for  sorrow  will  follow.  I  wish 
you  joy,  but  I  wish  your  joy  to  be  real."  In  concluding  the 
preacher  thas  instructs  and  exhorts — "  Nothing,  no,  nothing 
that  can  be  named  or  conceived  can  so  well  guard  against 
hurtful  excess  in  timas  of  festive  mirth  as  strong  true  love  to 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  The  soul  that  loves  him  truly  knows 
that  as  truly  as  he  loves  sinners,  so  truly  and  earnestly  does 
he  hate  sin  And  it  is  because  he  loves  man  that  he  hates 
sin;  for  only  that  is  sin  in  his  sight  which  is  contrary  to 
human  nature  and  hurts  the  human  heart.  Thus,  look  on  sin 
as  Jesus  looks  on  it.  Believe  that  it  is  forbidden  of  God,  not 
to  limit  your  joys,  but  because  it  would  hurt  you  and  make 
your  joys  less.  Know  the  trutli,  and  it  will  make  you  free — 
free  from  sin's  slavery  for  ever,  and  fill  you  with  the  new 
wine  of  God-given  liberty." 

Mr.  Geddes  as  a  man  was  sincere  and  genuine  through 
every  element  of  his  being,  and  as  a  minister  earnest  and 
faithful.  His  life  was  short;  but  he  fought  a  good  fight, 
finished  his  course,  and  kept  the  faith ;  and  now  he  wears  that 
crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
confers  on  all  those  who  love  his  appearing. 

Alexander  Stewart. 
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MR  SALMON  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  loth  of  May, 
1822.  His  earlier  years  were,  from  special  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  which  made  his 
career  all  the  more  honourable,  rarely  mentioned  by  his 
friends.  Being  deprived  almost  from  birth  of  his  father's 
care  and  support,  he  was  removed  with  his  mother  to  East 
Kilbride,  where  it  required  the  use  of  every  means  in  her 
power  to  provide  for  the  support  of  herself  and  children. 
There  were  then  no  National  Schools,  no  Compulsory  Clause, 
and  whether  he  went  to  school  or  not  in  his  .earlier  years 
we  have  no  knowledge.  This  we  know,  that  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  wandering  about  the  woods,  and  carv- 
ing minature  ships  from  wood,  of  which  occupation  he  was 
fond  even  in  mature  years.  Want  of  control  sometimes  de- 
velops irresolute,  idle  habits;  but,  from  whatever  reason,  he 
never  suffered  in  this  way.  Unless  in  the  sense  of  losing  what 
rudimentary  instruction  was  possible  in  these  earlier  years, 
he  was  not  a  loser.  He  acquired  nothing  which  he  afterwards 
felt  he  ought  to  unlearn.  There  are  more  schools  and  school- 
masters than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophies  of  education. 
His  mind  was  formed,  moulded,  and  fitted  for  further  instruc- 
tion and  culture.  Somehow,  apart  altogether  from  his  cir- 
cumstances, "heaven  lay  about  him  in  his  infancy."  He 
afterwards  discovered  that  there  had  been  to  him  "  tongues  in 
trees,  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  nmning  brooks,  and  good 
in  everything." 

But  the  stern  though  beneficent  law,  "  that  is  not  first  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,"  compelled  that  he  be 
sent  as  early  as  possible  to  do  something  for  himself.  His 
frame  was  slight  and  delicate,  though  by  no  means  unhealthy, 
and  he  was  therefore  considered  unfit  for  any  employment  oi 
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trade  involving  much  physical  exertion.  The  trade  fixed  upon 
was  that  of  a  tailor.  To  this  he  was  apprenticed  at  a  very 
early  age. 

We  have  no  knowledge,  even  the  most  casual,  of  his  years 
of  apprenticeship.  His  place  of  employment — ^at  least,  in  the 
later  yoars  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  for  some  time  after — 
was  the  town  of  Hamilton.  Here  he  was  somehow  or  other 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  then  pastor  of 
the  Clongregational  Church  there,  now  the  Rev.  John  Kirk, 
D.D.,  of  Edinburgh.  The  particulars  of  the  meeting  and  early 
intercourse  between  these  two  are  unknown  to  us.  Through 
Mr,  Eirk's  instrumentality  he  was  led  to  such  views  of  him- 
self and  God  as  assured  him  that  he  had  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  a  loyal  and 
unwavering  veneration  for  Mr.  Kirk.  He  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  partaking  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  at  this  time 
he  was  led  to  attach  himself  to  the  temperance  reformation, 
for  which  he  was  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  an  able  and 
successful  advocate. 

Another  influence  which  operated  nearly  as  powerfully  as 
that  of  Mr.  Kirk's  all  through  his  life,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  at  this  time — that  of  Professor  Finney's,  of  Oberlin, 
America.  There  was  a  great  religious  awakening  in  Hamilton 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Salmon's  conversion,  and  some  one — 
perhaps,  Mr.  Kirk — ^had  mentioned  with  approbation  "Fin- 
ney's Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion."  Having  occasion  to 
be  in  Glasgow  shortly  after,  Mr.  Salmon  bought  a  copy  of 
this  book  at  an  old  book-stall.  As  he  had  some  time  at  his 
disposal  that  day,  he  hurried  away  to  the  quietest  comer  in 
Glasgow  Green,  and  there,  stretched  on  the  grass,  began  his 
study  of  the  book.  He  used  to  say  that  after  the  first  two  or 
three  pages  had  been  read,  he  literally  devoured  the  work. 
He  found  himself  not  simply  in  a  new  region,  but  in  one 
which  carried  captive  reason,  imagination,  and  enthusiasm. 
He  read  on  until  he  found  it  was  long  past  the  time  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Hamilton.  He  closed  the 
book  reluctantly,  but  with  the  consciousness  of  having  got  an 
insight  hito  the  mind  and  religipus  nature  of  man,  and  the 
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influences  by  which  it  could  be  afiected,  which  were  to  him  an 
undying  possession. 

We  have  specially  mentioned  Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Finney  as 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Salmon  used  to  say  he  owed  more  than 
tongue  could  tell.  We  will  not,  of  course,  be  understood  to 
assert  that  he  acknowledged  none  others  as  his  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  benefactors,  but  to  him  these  two  were 
the  chief.  He  was  sometimes  stubbornly  independent,  but  to 
the  deliverances  of  these  two  in  their  own  spheres,  he  was 
admiringly  submissive. 

When  he  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  his  first 
ambition  was  to  lead  others  to  the  same  light.  He  took  paoi; 
in  open-air  services,  cottage  meetings  and  prayer  meetings. 
What  success  attended  these  first  attempts  we  do  not  know ; 
the  immediate  efiect  was  to  awaken  in  him  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Somewhere  about  this 
period,  he  laboured  for  some  months  at  Carluke*on  the  Sab- 
baths ;  but  though  zeal  and  earnestness  characterised  his 
work,  it  was  very  difficult  with  little  elementary  education, 
and  only  a  glimmer  or  two  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
to  secure  attention,  and  keep  up  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
people  Sabbath  after  Sabbath.  He  felt  now  very  keenly  the 
want  of  a  good  ordinary  education.  He  was  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  he  had  not  the  means  fully  to  remedy 
the  deficiency.  Even  had  he  seen  his  way  to  enter  and 
stiniggle  through  the  University,  he  wanted  the  needed  mental 
furniture  wlierewitli  to  begin.  He  was  almost  totally  unfitted 
to  carrj'  on  the  work  of  a  church  even  had  such  been  ofiered  him ; 
and  regular  preaching — which  would  have  furnished  material 
support,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies — did  not 
seem  to  be  forthcoming.  So  the  way  seemingly  being  closed 
to  the  ministry,  lie  accepted  it  as  God  s  will  he  should,  in  the 
meantime,  be  what  he  was,  and  he  still  continued  at  his  trade. 

He  now,  however,  set  himself  in  earnest  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  He  studied  hard,  and  imdoubtedly  with  astonishing 
success.  Several  who  became  acquainted  with  him  four  or^five 
years  after  have  assured  us  that  they  never  would  have  known 
— either  from  private  intercourse,  or  from  his  preaching — 
what  a  great  lee- way  he  had  to  make  up. 
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He  now  began  to  read  a  great  deal,  chiefly  theology,  and 
the  books  which  were  every  now  and  then  being  issued  by  Dr. 
Morison,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  others  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
Having  at  this  time  given  up  all  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the 
ministry,  in  1844  he  married  one  who  like  himself  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  Mr.  Kirk's  instrumentality. 
Seldom  had  a  husband  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  wife 
and  grateful  to  her.  For  about  twenty  years  she  was  to  him  a 
true  helpmeet,  able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  her  own  sphere, 
and  to  spur  and  guide  him  in  his  private  life.  With  a  delicate 
constitution,  weakened  and  all  but  broken  up  by  an  imcon- 
genial  climate,  she  was  for  years  an  almost  confirmed  invalid, 
and  at  last  died  at  the  age  of  39  years,  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

Immediately  on  his  marriage  he  settled  in  Glasgow,  and  soon 
after  connected  himself  with  the  Evangelical  Union  Church 
then  meeting  in  the  Trades'  Hall.  The  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson 
was  either  at  that  time  or  shortly  after  pastor  of  the  church. 
We  knew  that  church  well  seventeen  years  ago,  and  hope  it  still 
retains  its  activity  and  enthusiasm.  Then,  as  we  understood 
it  always  had  been,  it  was  a  fine  field  for  enlisting  the  energies, 
and  arousing  the  aspirations  of  the  young  Christian.  There 
were,  as  in  most  city  churches,  a  good  many  zealous  yoimg 
men.  These  would  not  be  idle.  They  had  Sabbath-morning 
meetings,  priayer-meetings,  various  district  and  suburban  open- 
air  and  kitchen  meetings,  in  all  of  which  each  could  take  a 
part.  Though  these  might  not  be  so  thoroughly  organised  in  Mr. 
Salmon's  time  as  in  the  time  we  speak  of,  they  had  existence  in 
some  shape  or  other.  He  now  foimd  work  in  taking  part  in  these 
various  ways  of  doing  good,  which  occupied  all  his  spare  time. 
What  acceptance  met  his  labours  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
remember  to  have  heard  him  on  one  occasion  say,  "  that  he 
was  sure  they  did  more  good  to  himself  than  to  any  one  else." 
He  was  generally  associated  with  some  one  who  had  more 
experience  in  arresting  and  keeping  the  attention,  and  in 
meeting  spiritual  wants. 

When  he  saw  that  with  perhaps  less  enthusiasm  and 
energy  they  made  impressions  where  he  failed,  instead  of 
getting   envious,  or  setting  himself  to  imitate,  he  watched 
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both  speaker  and  hearer  to  find  out  the  reason.  Interpreting 
his  f^ures  by  his  successes,  his  successes  by  his  failures,  and 
watching  others,  soon  taught  him  how  to  achieve  that  which 
he  sought  in  every  sermon  and  address  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  make  an  immediate  impression.  He  was  naturally 
gifted  with  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  an  effective 
preacher,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  began  to  make  his  mark. 
After  he  had  been  about  two  years  in  Glasgow  he  began  once 
more  to  think  that  now  he  was  called  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry. 

Mr.  Kirk  had  by  this  time  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  as 
there  seemed  to  be  need  for  Evangelical  Union  preachers  in 
that  quarter,  by  Mr.  Kirk's  advice  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and,  while  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  set  himself  to  the  study 
of  those  subjects,  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  which 
were  considered  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 

This  continued  for  about  three  years,  when  he  was  associ- 
ated as  assistant,  missionary,  or  some  such  help,  with  the  Rev, 
J.  H  Rutherford,  now  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Newcastle,  in  sup- 
plying, on  alternate  weeks,  Sabbaths  included,  Kelso  and 
Hawick.  Sometime  in  1850  he  went  to  preach  at  Dunsa 
There  was  at  that  time  no  Evangelical  Union  Church  there, 
but  the  attempt  was  being  made  to  form  one  through  a  series 
«)f  meetings.  These  were  so  successful  that  a  church  was 
organised,  and  on  the  19th  December,  1850,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  pastorate.  The  church  in  Dunse,  though  having  many 
tlifiiculties  to  contend  with,  prospered  imder  him,  and  but  for 
the  want  of  money  to  build  a  chapel,  and  comfortably  support 
a  minister  (which  want  has  crippled  no  smaU  number  of  E.  U. 
churches)  might  have  made  greater  progress  and  done  more  good. 
Altliough  Dunse  was  the  scene  of  much  hard  work  and  no 
little  good,  it  was  not  the  field  in  which  his  greatest  victories 
were  to  be  achieved. 

In  1850  there  was  a  great  religious  awakening  in  the  Ork- 
ney Islands.  In  many  parts  the  gospel  was  willingly  listened 
to,  but  the  gospel  as  preached  by  those  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  found  a  congenial  home  in  the  small  island  of  Shapin- 
shay.  Col.  Balfour  of  Balfour  and  Treneby,  the  enterprising 
proprietor  of  Shapinshay,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  building 
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the  magnificent  and  beautiful  residence  of  Balfour,  which  sud- 
denly arrests  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by  steamer  to  Kirkwall, 
after  threading  the  bleak  and  barren  channel  between  the 
south  end  of  the  island  and  the  mainland,  or  Pomona  Shut 
out  of  sight  by  a  small  uninhabited  island,  or  holm,  until  the 
steamer  is  a  short  distance  from  it,  admiration  is  claimed  by 
the  unexpected  sight  of  such  a  residence  in  such  circumstances. 
This  castle  is,  unless  it  has  been  eclipsed  in  recent  years,  by 
far  the  most  imposing  in  any  of  the  islands,  and  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  liberal-hearted,  gentlemanly  proprietor,  to 
whose  liberality,  and  courtesy,  the  Evangelical  Union  Church 
in  Shapinshay  owes  so  much  of  its  prosperity. 

It  chanced  that  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  the  Castle  came  from  Edinburgh,  and  was  in  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  held  by  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  had 
several  of  their  books  in  his  possession.  Enthusiastic,  and 
anxious  that  others  should  share  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  brought 
these  imder  the  notice  of  some  earnest  Christian  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  word  of  God  grew.  To  interest  succeeded  belief,  a 
banding  together,  and  a  desire  to  hear  those  doctrines  preached. 
The  preaching  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  had  been 
of  that  theological  type  which  once  perhaps  was  begotten  by 
enthusiasm,  and  produced  it,  but  long  since  had  ceased  to  have 
interest  or  meaning.  It  was  rigidly  Cahnnistic,  and  might  be 
summed  up  thus :  "  You  can't  be  sure  whether  you  are  saved 
or  not ;  do  the  best  you  can ;  wait  at  the  pool  of  ordinances. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  elect  you  will  in  Gkni's  own  time  find 
internal  evidence  that  you  are."  The  preaching  which  simply 
amplified  the  sayings,  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  ...  . 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  "Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  was  indeed  light  out  of 
darkness  to  those  earnest  seekers  after  God  who  had  been 
paralysed  by  election  and  a  limited  atonement.  Several 
ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Union  paid  a  visit  to  Shapinshay 
and  preached  with  acceptance.  The  smallness  of  the  island 
led  to  the  desire  that  if  a  church  was  to  be  formed  in  the 
Orkneys,  the  county  town,  Kirkwall,  should  be  the  place. 
But  owing  to  opposition  such  an  idea  had  to  be  relinquished. 
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There  seemed  to  be  hopes  of  a  church  in  Shapinshay,  and  that 
might  be  the  beginning  of  greater  things.    There  was  great 
sympathy  with  the  cry  from  this  small  island,  *'  Help  ns  to 
have  a  church  and  a  minister."    The  difficulty  was,  how  to 
help,  and  who  would  go.    The  people  were  few,  and  though 
wealthy  enough  for  their  own  needs,  poor  in  relation  to 
building  a  chapel  and  supporting  a  minister.     The  Home 
Mission,  if  then  organised,  had  not  the  funds  it  now  has  to 
assist,  and  the  Chapel  Building  Fund  was  a  thing  of  the 
future.    The  Rev.  Wm.  Crombie,  of  Melrose,  was  one  of  those 
who  visited  Shapinshay  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  and 
when  he  returned  in  the  autumn,  advised  Mr  Salmon  to  try 
and  get  away  for  a  few  months  to  see  what  could  be  done  in 
Shapinshay  with  consecutive  labour.    It  was  much  easier  to 
get  the  pulpit  in  Dunse  supplied  than  Shapinshay,  and  Mr 
Salmon  went  for  the  winter.    He  preached  with  great  accept* 
ance  from  the  very  first.     Indeed,  he  seemed  to  find  the  work 
unusually  congenial    The  earnest  men  who  had  received  the 
truth  were  eager  for  further  enlightenment    They  wished  to 
be  fully  persuaded  that  they  were  not  deluding  themselves. 
They  were  anxious  to  be  sure  that  those  doctrines,  the  belief 
of  which  had  given  them  assurance,  peace,  and  joy,  were  the 
truths  of  God,  and  foimd  in  hLs  Word.     It  was  because  of  their 
personal  importance  that  they  wished  assistance  "to  search 
the   Scriptures  if   these   things  were  so."     For  one  in  the 
audience  who  listened  simply  to  hear  some  new  doctrine,  or 
wdth   the    critical    scepticism   of    long-headed   metaphysical 
Scotchmen,  there  were  nine  who  tested  the  utterances  with 
the  heart,  and  who  said,  "  I  know  that  is  the  right  way  because 
it  is  in  sympathy  with  my  new  spiritual  life."    To  seek  to 
remove  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conscious  communion  with 
God  was  a  work  in  which  he  always  engaged  with  enthusiasm 
and  confidence. 

One  result  of  the  success  which  attended  his  labours  was 
a  retjuest  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  church  which  had 
been  formed.  Notwithstanding  the  isolation  and  the  numerous 
difficulties,  Mr.  Salmon  accepted  the  call,  and  in  1851  removed 
with  his  family  to  Shapinshay. 

The  circumstances  in  Shapinshay  were,  as  we  have  alread-"" 
11 
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stated,  peculiar.  The  entire  population  was  not  quite  one 
thousand.  There  were  already  two  churches  in  the  island, 
with  one  or  other  of  which  nearly  every  adult  was  at  least 
nominally  connected.  Those  who  sympathised  with  the  views 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  were  a  mere  handful,  and  any 
increase  to  their  numbers  had  to  come  from  one  of  the  two 
churches,  as  there  was  no  non-church-going  population.  There 
were  even  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  meeting-place.  But 
for  the  kindness  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
island  they  would  have  been  frustrated,  and  the  KU.  Church 
there  would  never  have  existed. 

The  meetings  had  from  the  first  been  held  in  an  old  bam 
on  the  Home  Farm.  This  was  gratefully  received,  but  was 
very  unsuitable  in  more  ways  than  one.  A  joiner's  shop  was 
being  built  by  Colonel  Balfour,  and  was  readily  granted  for  a 
meeting-place.  Meetings  were  held  on  Sabbath  evenings  in 
difiTerent  parts  of  the  island,  and  many  heard  the  truth  and 
benefitted  by  it  who  would  not  have  gone  to  the  regular  place 
of  meeting,  being  deterred  by  prejudice. 

In  two  or  three  years  a  chapel  was  built  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  though  the  congregation  were  unable  to  finish 
the  interior  for  a  year,  there  were  no  complaints. 

When  we  see  the  elegantly-finished,  cushioned,  and  heated 
churches,  so  common  now  even  in  the  country,  a  dim  recollec- 
tion of  that  church  rises  in  our  mind.  The  walls  were  bare, 
the  roof  was  open,  there  was  no  floor,  rough  flag-stones  paved 
the  passages.  There  the  people  sat,  many  of  them  having 
come  through  mud  and  rain  without  any  regular  road,  and 
listened  to  a  lecture  of  about  an  hour's  length,  and  then  after 
a  break  caused  by  singing,  to  a  sermon  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  perhaps  more,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  through  the  long 
northern  winter.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  chapel 
was  finished  within,  though  not  floored.  Many  of  the  E.U. 
Churches  helped  as  they  could  to  enable  the  Shapinshay  people 
to  fimsh  their  work.  In  about  two  years  after  this  they  were 
able  to  build  a  suitable  manse.  Prejudice  had  given  way  to 
truth,  and  the  opposition  gradually  died  away. 

In  1859  Mr.  Salmon  accepted  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Independent  Chiurch,  Blennerhasset,  Cumber- 
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land,  vacant  by  the  resignation  through  ill-health  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Mather,  for  many  years  the  much-esteemed  editor  of  the 
Christian  News,  The  necessities  connected  with  a  family 
were  the  only  reasons  urging  to  a  change.  The  Shapinshay 
congregation  were  more  than  contented  with  him ;  he  found  a 
sufficient  field  for  his  untiring  energiea  In  addition  to  his 
pastoral  work  he  initiated  classes  for  instruction  in  such 
sciences  as  Geology  and  Astronomy,  and  founded  a  circulating 
library.  The  island  being  without  a  resident  physician,  he 
was  sometimes  consulted  by  members  of  his  own  congregation 
in  cases  of  trifling  ailments.  He  was,  through  intercourse  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Munro,  favourably  disposed  towards  hydropathy, 
and  studied  it  so  as  to  find  out  the  reason  why  certain  treat- 
ment should  be  successful,  and  thus  his  treatment,  though  that 
of  a  layman,  was  by  no  means  empirical.  He  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  fever.  On  one  occasion 
an  epidemic  of  measles  visited  the  island.  It  was  many  years 
since  that  disease  had  been  in  Shapinshay,  and  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene  being  then  in  its  infancy,  eyery  person  who  had  not 
had  measles  took  it.  At  this  time  his  services  were  in  constant 
demand,  and  were  successful..  Indeed,  his  success  here  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  breaking  down  prejudice.  Persons 
who  had  never  heard  him  preach,  or  even  spoken  to  him,  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services,  and  some  began  to 
think  and  say  that  although  he  did  not  believe  in  a  limited 
atonement  or  irresistible  grace,  there  was  no  outward  sign  in 
manner,  conversation,  or  countenance  of  his  having  "  the  mark 
of  the  beavSt." 

He  left  Shai)inshay  with  regret,  and  during  the  illness 
which  teniiinated  in  death  he  more  than  once  said  that  should 
he  recover,  now  that  his  children  were  nearly  all  grown  up, 
he  would  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Shapinshay. 

In  Blennerhasset  he  did  much  good,  but  the  field  was  small, 
and  immediate  impressions  difficult  to  make.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  might  be  a  little  impatience  in  his  nature.  He  by  no 
means  approved  of  scenes  as  the  result  of  preaching,  but  his 
theorj'  was  that  unless  some  one  had  been  led  to  the  Cross,  or 
to  take  a  distinct  step  towards  a  sanctified  life,  that  sermon 
and  that  day  s  labour  had  been  lost. 
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Hml  lie  Ikhmi  anxious  to  remain  pecuniarily  comfortable  and 
At  his  oasi\  ho  had  no  need  to  remove.  Often  he  came  to  the 
iHuiolusion  that  he  was  not  the  pastor  most  suited  to  the  place, 
Hiut  that  in  that  particular  sphere  he  was  ''  a  cumberer  of  the 
rt^Hlnd/* 

Aftor  hi>  hail  laboured  in  Blennerhasset  for  about  two  years 
ho  HCit'ptvHl  an  invitation  from  the  Home  Mission  to  act  aa 
thoir  "  uuniv^t^^rial  evangelist." 

In  this  sphoto  he  laboured,  encouraging  the  weak  churches 
^t^rHffiti^  in  n>vi\*al  work,  and  in  several  cases  the  result  of 
hi"*  UUnu's  was  soon  in  the  formation  of  churches.  The  ardour 
M\\{  mnil  wiU\  which  ho  gave  himself  to  this  work  soon  began 
k\^  UA\  U)HM\  his  stroixgth.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  when 
h\«hUtvy  a  jnn^iwH  \\f  roxnx^al  meetings  in  a  place  where  there 
WHJi  ^^^*  K  IV  church,  or  a  church  without  a  pastor,  to  preach 
ov\^»*V  ^V\^\<^yf.  x^ith  the  exception  of  Saturday,  and  three 
[\m^  v^\  SaUtMith.  Many  thrvnighout  the  country  look  to  him 
M  k\^\^^  ^"AviWuA  father 

\s\  \S\iA,  ho  x^as  siH\t  by  the  Home  Mission  Committee  to 
K\h\U\\\Uvji.  \\ho\>\  ^>MW  KMXjr  >***i«  of  a  pastor,  the  church 
*\S\y\  ^•»v»Vii^>^i^t'i>M\  ha>l  a»vr»\^S!*vl  very  much.  During  a  months 
•nn»'-i  M'  s\\y'y'U\\<r*'.  a  dvv^^  interi\<t  \^"as  awakened  in  the  town, 
Mn»l  ♦h*^  *»hu\vh  ^v\i\xsl  in  ho]vfuhii>:?5>  and  earnestness.  En- 
»'H»n«4|ii'»l  t\\  ihovo  sijvt\s  of  c^vvl.  the  brethren  invited  Mr. 
?^lHlmnn  S^\  is\»uo  rt^^^mji-st  thorn  as  their  pastor,  and  as  he  was 
lii.^hHilMji  \s\  \W\  0\o  n>ission  work  too  much,  and  as  Kilwin- 
Mhiii  .'».ii|h»*»l  n  '•uil^^blo  sphoix^  for  a  career  of  usefulness,  he 

Im  I  hi*  \)\\A^\  ^\{  p^vs^v  «ud  hv^iv  for  the  future,  he  was  called 
M|Mh  (h  ^miJi  ih^^^u^)\  Novor*''  alfliction.  His  wife,  who  had 
li'  •  M  \\\  \ ..» \  ih»liort1o  h<vi^lih  for  manv  rears,  dieil  in  Glasgow 
IM  Hi.  iiss\\  \mi  »>«'  tN^^i  The  sojmration  by  death  from  one 
vvlhi  lMi*l  Ii.mm  i«  ^'i^Hhful.  svmptbising,  and  courageous  oom- 
(►♦♦Ml'}f»    ^»«*.'  it  \*\t^>  M«N<  1«>  \'H''  0NiimAt4\l. 

Alf.iM  »!♦..  Mit'l'l)*' <>f  rVN.N  ho  mami\l  an  intimate  and  old 
>M«Mil  >)|  Ihi)  liihiHy.  n«0«^u  Orammond,  who  for  eight  years 
i/^(  |ii  ♦  \)*M  1. 1  cMppI)  ii)  \\v  Sshnon  and  his  family  the  place 

"ilMlMiM*.'  f.  Mhhiiht  in   KiKvinniui^  xs-as  productive  of 
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good  results.  The  church  and  congregation  increased;  but 
from  some  want  of  adaptation  or  misunderstanding,  there 
arose  a  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  distrust,  and  after  having 
been  there  about  four  years,  he  resigned. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  resignation,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  church  at  Beith,  and  also  from  that  in  Kilsyth.  He  decided 
to  go  to  Beith,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  a  stranger, 
haWng  laboured  there  during  his  engagement  with  the  Home 
Mission.  Beith  had  been  without  a  pastor  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  had  thus  suffered  a  good  deal.  But  after  four  years' 
labour  the  church  and  congregation  might  be  called  flourish- 
ing. Several  spirited  efforts  were  made  to  clear  off  the  chapel- 
debt,  and  unexpected  success  attended  them.  The  greatest 
possible  harmony  existed,  and  pastor  and  people  were  joyful 
in  each  other. 

In  August,  1869,  Mr.  Salmon  spent  his  holidays  with  some 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso.  As  usual,  he  could  not 
rest  even  in  resting  time.  He  preached  in  Kelso  on  the  Sab- 
baths, and  once  or  twice  during  the  week.  The  Kelso  Church 
had  at  that  time  been  about  sixteen  years  without  a  pastor, 
and  owing  to  opposition,  and  an  inconvenient  place  of  worship, 
had  been  unable  to  make  much  headway.  During  the  month 
in  which  the  students  were  free  from  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  Academy,  a  preacher  was  stationed  at  Kelso ;  but 
the  remaining  eight  months  the  church  was  practically  left  to 
itself.  In  this  state  of  matters,  though  the  brethren  were 
nobly  faithful,  their  number  was  gradually  lessened  by  deaths 
and  removals.  They,  however,  maintained  a  character  with- 
out reproach  in  the  town,  and,  if  they  had  not  a  flourishing 
and  large  congregation,  critics  said  it  was  only  what  they  had 
predicted  long  ago. 

Encouraged  by  the  good  results  of  Mr.  Salmons  laboura, 
and,  perhaps,  in  too  sanguine  a  state  of  mind  as  to  the  future, 
the  brethren,  stimulated  by  a  promise  of  help  from  the  Home 
Mission,  resolved  to  invite  him  to  the  pastorate  of  their  little 
church.  For  some  time  he  hesitated.  There  was  no  reason  in 
the  church  at  Bi»ith  why  he  should  leave ;  the  possible  failure 
in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  Kelso  church  led  him  to 
resolve  to  decline,  when  some  slight  circumstances  transpired 
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in  connection  with  the  Kelso  church  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  path  of  duty  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  the 
change  involved.  Though  he  did  not  accomplish  all  that  he 
had  hoped  for,  he  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  Notwithstanding  the  various  drawbacks 
arising  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  chapel,  and  the  difficulties 
connected  with  raising  a  church  with  so  small  a  nucleus,  and 
such  limited  means  as  were  at  their  disposal,  the  church  was 
moving  onwards  in  usefulness.  Much  good  was  done  in  the 
town,  of  which  the  Church  Universal  will  reap  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Salmon  had  always  possessed  good  health,  the  result  of 
a  tough  and  nervous,  rather  than  a  robust  constitution.  From 
1847  to  the  end  of  1872,  he  had  been  unable  to  preach  through 
ill-health  only  two  or  three  Sabbaths,  and  these  not  consecu- 
tively. 

After  his  first  winter  in  Kelso,  he  was  troubled  with  several 
ailments,  which  ought  not  to  have  manifested  themselves  for 
twenty  years,  "  signs,"  as  he  used  to  say,  "  that  the  tabernacle 
was  beginning  to  come  down !"  He  was  urged  to  labour  less 
arduously,  and  often  said,  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  best.  A  man 
could  do  more  good  from  fifty  to  sixty  than  in  all  the  previous 
part  of  his  life."  The  constant  demands  for  work,  and  the 
possession  of  an  extremely  buoyant  and  hopeful  spirit,  made 
him  put  aside  all  misgivings  as  to  health.  During  the  last  few 
days  of  December,  1872,  he  felt  unwell,  and,  on  the  last  Sab- 
bath of  the  year,  became  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  with 
the  evening  meeting.  Though  none  knew  it  at  the  time,  his 
ministerial  work  here  was  done.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
was  to  be  here  he  had  to  be  ministered  to  very  specially, "  and 
become  perfected,  and  learn  complete  obedience  through  the 
things  which  he  suffered." 

At  first  it  was  thought  a  short  rest  might  be  all  that  was 
requisite,  but  very  soon  symptoms  were  seen  which  betokened 
serious  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  and 
notwithstanding  medical  skill  he  grew  gradually  worse,  until 
towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the  disease  seemed  to  be 
checked,  and  he  appeared  to  regain  strength. 

Continued  rest  and  change  of  place  being  advised,  he  went 
to  Ayrshire  about  the  middle  of  May.     For  about  three  weeks 
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he  seemed  to  get  rapidly  better,  but  after  that  a  reaction  set 
in,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  completely  prostrated.  His 
original  intention  was  to  stay  away  until  the  end  of  July, 
when  by  that  time  he  expected  to  be  able  to  resume  his  work. 
Before  the  end  of  June  it  became,  alas,  too  evident  that  he 
would  never  preach  again,  and  he  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  home.  He  was  so  much  reduced  by  protracted 
illness  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  up  in  the  railway  carriage,  but 
he  got  home.  None  of  his  friends  at  Kelso  were  prepared 
for  the  sad  spectacle  of  feebleness  and  emaciation  which  met 
their  gaze.  He  was  quite  conscious  that  his  end  was  drawing 
near,  and  told  several  that  Saturday  night  in  his  own  house, 
in  broken  accents, ''  that  he  had  come  home  to  go  home."  He 
was  unable  to  take  any  food,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  and  under  the  result  of  that  and  the  disease  he  gra- 
dually sank,  although  now  and  again  there  were  such  mani- 
festations of  vital  energy  as  led  his  family  to  hope  that  he 
might  still  be  spared. 

But  the  end  drew  near,  and  after  a  restless  and  weary  day, 
and  a  night  of  unconsciousness,  he  passed  away  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  July.  After  death  there  remained 
no  traces  of  the  weary  months  of  restlessness  and  suffering 
through  which  he  had  passed,  but  a  pleasant  smile  such  as  he 
used  to  wear  at  his  owti  fireside. 

He  was  possessed  of  more  than  average  abilities,  and  of  a 
large  share  of  the  essentials  of  true  eloquence. 

His  one  great  aim  was  to  bring  souls  to  Christ,  and  all  his 
study  and  labour  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  that  end. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  had  held  the  pastorate  of  six  churches. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  changed  thus 
frequently  because  he  was  wrought  out.  In  fact,  he  seldom 
or  never,  in  going  to  a  new  place,  fell  back  upon  old  sermons. 
In  every  case  except  Kilwinning,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  he  left  against  the  wish  of  the  church,  against  his 
own  inclinations,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
voice  of  God  calling  him  to  spheres  in  which  he  could  more 
increasingly  glorify  His  name  in  the  salvation  of  soula 

His  faith  was  strong.  Several  times  have  we  seen  him  in 
circmnstances  in  which  despondency  might  have  been  excused 
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ON  the  last  day  of  August,  1842,  and  in  the  town  of  Gala- 
shiels, there  was  bom  one  whose  fortunes  as  a  student, 
and  whose  fate  as  a  minister,  give  the  old  homestead  on  the 
High  Street,  and  the  aged  father  who  (in  1882)  still  dwells 
there,  a  touching  interest  in  the  eyes  of  an  Evangelical  Unionist. 
The  boy  was  named  Thomas  Darling  Hogg.  He  came  of  a  good 
Christian  stock.  His  chief  inheritance  was  a  meek,  earnest, 
truth-loving  disposition.  As  Galashiels  people  phrase  it,  he 
never  had  to  be ''  quarrelled."  by  his  father.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  after  a  schooling  by  no  means  liberal,  he  went  to  leam 
the  trade  of  a  compositor.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  was  to 
be  seven  years.  The  lad  had  already  begun  to  show  an  incli- 
nation for  reading.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  he  was 
attracted  first  to  the  lighter  class  of  periodicals.  In  process  of 
time  a  severer  taste  was  formed.  But  if,  as  he  then  began  to 
to  think,  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  reading  at  all  on  those 
frivolous  lines,  he  kept  withal  the  sedateness  and  meet  gravity 
of  his  childhood.  Older  people  noticed  the  boy's  habits,  and 
set  him  down  as  ''  auld-farrant."  In  a  little  while  the  love  of 
Christ  was  to  enter  his  heart,  and  to  make  all  that  seemed  of 
an  alien  character  insipid,  hateful  According  to  the  severer 
and,  perhaps,  narrower  notions  of  morality  which  prevailed 
then  in  religious  circles,  novel  reading  was  of  this  stamp.  On 
Tom  s  conversion,  it  became  one  of  the  "old  things"  which  had 
to  pass  away. 

It  is  1858,  or  '59,  and  the  sough  of  a  coming  great  revival 
is  sounding  across  the  Atlantic.  A  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  is 
spreading.  The  multitude  is  swayed  by  it.  When  one  spoke 
of  danger  and  salvation  in  those  days,  his  words  went  home 
like  an  arrow  sped  of  the  Spirit.  One  such  message  wakened 
Tom  Hogg.  Mr.  Mitchell,  now  minister  of  the  E.U.  Church 
in  Manchester,  calling  one  day  on  the  Hogg  family,  observed 
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Tom  about,  and  asked  him,  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  The  lad 
could  not  say  "  Yes ; "  and  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
answering  "  No."  The  question  rankled  in  his  bosom  for  a 
whole  year.  Anxious  to  find  peace,  he  threw  the  light  litera- 
ture overboard,  and  he  took  himself  to  his  Bible.  At  meal 
hours,  the  apprentice  lad  would  slip  away  for  a  quiet  while, 
with  his  Book  and  with  his  question.  His  state  of  mind 
became  known  to  a  Mr.  Matthewson,  who  was  at  the  time  resid- 
ing as  an  invalid  near  Selkirk.  A  correspondence,  in  which 
are  some  very  pathetic  and  pleading  letters,  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two.  The  prayers  and  the  persuasion  of  the  dying 
man  were  at  last  crowned  with  success.  It  would  be  towards 
the  close  of  '59  when  Thomas  Hogg  yielded  to  the  Divine 
command,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  From  this 
point  he  was  to  be  the  Saviour's  in  life,  in  death,  and  in 
eternity. 

Being  a  Christian,  he  could  not  but  be  a  missionary  of  the 
Cross.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
view  every  pursuit  in  which  they  engage  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  missionary.  They  become  centres  of  moral  infection. 
It  is  their  firm  belief  that  it  will  never  go  well  with  the  world 
till  others  adopt  their  views  and  share  in  their  pursuits.  Tom 
Hogg  was  one  of  this  class.  If,  with  the  temper  of  an  ardent 
missionary,  he  had  been  able  to  combine  an  abundance  of 
animal  spirits,  his  problem  in  life  would  have  been  very 
simple.  Success  would  have  flowed  in  upon  him.  But  he 
was  low  in  self-esteem,  and  his  "vitality,"  as  phrenologists 
would  term  it,  was  decidedly  weak.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, all  the  more  to  his  credit  that  he  braced  up  his  spirits, 
and  fought  a  good  fight  under  those  by  no  means  favourable 
conditions. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  with  other  three  Galashiels  young 
men,  one  of  whom  became  a  brilliant  E.  U.  student,  while 
another  is  now  labouring  in  one  of  our  city  pastorates,  he 
arranged  a  meeting  in  Mrs.  Hogg's  roomy  kitchen  to  do  the 
work  of  a  qvxisi  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  The  night 
come  round  when  Tom  Hogg  is  to  read  his  paper.  As  far  as 
writing  goes,  it  is  all  ready.  But  it  must  be  read,  and  that  to 
an   audience  of  three !     The  author's  heart  fails  him.      He 
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confesses  that  he  cannot  read  to  his  comrades  what,  with  no 
small  pains,  he  had  put  on  paper.  Few  would  have  the 
same  degree  of  diffidence.  Fewer  still  would  have  battled 
against  it.  But  Tom  Hogg  was  full  of  the  missionary  instinct. 
His  mind  was  quietly  made  up  to  be  one  day,  with  God's  help, 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Much,  however,  lay  between  1859,  the  year  of  his  conver- 
sion, and  1868,  when  he  first  entered  the  E.U.  Academy.  Mr. 
Matthewson,  to  whose  persuasion  he  owed  so  much,  grew 
weaker  in  health,  and  feeling  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  wrote  a  beautiful  letter,  which  he  asked  the  young 
convert  to  read  at  the  prayer-meeting  of  the  church.  In  per- 
forming this  task,  Thomas  Hogg  would  realise  the  pleading, 
as  a  sorely  hackneyed  phrase  has  it,  of  "  a  dying  man  with 
dying  men."  Various  lines  of  Christian  work  began  to  open 
up.  He  was  driven  into  them  by  the  question,  which  would 
always  spring  up  whenever  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  any 
matter :  **  How  can  you,  Tom  Hogg,  be  slack  in  winning  others 
to  join  you  ?"  The  Sabbath  School  was  a  field  of  labour  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  He  was  personally  an  abstainer. 
As  might  be  expected,  he  easily  gravitated  into  the  most  ad- 
vanced ranks  of  the  Temperance  reform.  About  the  close  of 
1864  a  mania  for  "Spiritual"  investigation  came  over  the 
country.  Tables  were  being  turned  to  a  purpose  not  included 
in  the  cabinet-makers  design.  Tom  Hogg  formed,  with 
several  others,  a  rather  successful  "circle"  in  Galashiels. 
Nothing  could  well  be  purer  than  the  aim  of  this  experi- 
ment. Tom  kept  a  faithful  record  of  his  s^nces.  It  covers 
a  period  of  several  years.  There  was  much  in  this  episode 
both  to  instruct  and  to  amuse,  but  it  is  impossible  in  this 
paper  to  enter  into  details. 

In  after  years,  and  among  his  student-friends,  he  could  now 
and  again  be  drawn  out  to  relate  something  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  ghostly,  an  old  Border  legend,  perhaps,  or  a  little  of 
his  own  experience,  or  even  some  scrap  or  extract  from  the 
Spiritualistic  literature.  In  those  Glasgow  days  he  was  one  of 
the  best  of  companions.  Quite  a  little  circle  used  to  gather 
round  his  fireside  of  an  evening.  Tom  Hogg  was  the  soul  of 
the  company.     Many  a  hearty  laugh  was  raised  by  his  quiet. 
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patriATchal  jokes.  One  never  wearied  to  hear  him  speculate 
on  what  would  be  believed  and  what  would  be  achieved  in 
the  days  when  "  his  toes  would  be  turned  up  to  the  daisies." 
Alas !  these  days  have  come  much  sooner  than  any  of  us 
fancied,  and  really  the  world  seems  much  less  changed  for  the 
better  than  we  dreamers  dreamed  ! 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  in  those  days  to  watch  the  natural 
curls  which  tipped  his  hair  and  quite  rested  on  his  collar.  His 
hair  was  worn  long,  but  the  appearance  of  this  was  probably 
aided  by  the  sinews  of  his  neck  being  slightly  shortened  at  the 
back.  His  head  had  just  a  slight  set  back  towards  the 
shoulders.  Touch  up  these  dark  locks  with  a  tip  of  premature 
grey,  and  you  raise  in  our  memories  the  picture  of  one  who 
seemed  wiser  than  all  of  us.  When  twitted  on  the  score  of  his 
unfashionable  hair,  he  would  reply  with  a  joke  that  was  still 
fresh  the  twentieth  time  it  came  from  his  lips.  He  would 
defend  his  locks  with  Paul's  supposed  plea  for  a  woman's  right 
to  wear  her  hair  long,  throwing  into  the  quotation,  as  its 
meaning  is  not  very  clear,  some  hint  of  his  own  understood 
skill  as  a  Spiritual  medium — "  Power  !  you  know, — ^power  on 
the  head,  because  of  the  angels  !" 

At  other  times  he  would  tell  with  some  pride  the  story  of 
the  struggles  which  the  brethren  in  Galashiels  went  through 
in  the  days  before  they  had  an  ordained  pastor.  The  services 
were  generally  conducted  by  the  members  themselves,  but  in 
course  of  time  student-preachers  began  to  appear.  Some  of 
these  student-Sabbaths  were  red-letter  days  with  Tom  Hogg. 
One  in  particular  he  remembered  enjoying  immensely.  Years 
afterwards  he  would  speak  of  the  sermon  which  that  student 
delivered ;  but  concerning  it  he  would  make  the  more  ex- 
perienced guess  that  the  preacher  had  come  to  the  bottom  of 
"  his  sermon-tub,"  and  had  pawned  off  upon  the  Gala  friends 
some  university-essay  on  the  Laws  of  Taste  ! 

It  was  in  May,  1866,  that  he  left  Galashiels  for  Glasgow. 
Having  his  eye  on  the  ministry,  he  had  saved  a  little  money. 
With  aU  his  philanthropy,  he  had  not  neglected  his  trade.  At 
the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  was  appointed  foreman  in 
place  of  the  one  who  had  just  left,  and  who  had  recommended 
Tom  for  the  situation.     After  about  two  years  at  this  work 
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he  was  able  to  set  out  for  Glasgow  with  mnety  pounds  in  his 
pocket.  This^  with  some  assistance  from  home,  and  an 
occasional  pound  to  be  earned  in  the  printmg-office,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  enough  for  the  curriculum.  But  financial  disasters 
in  Qalashiels  shut  off  hope  of  anything  from  that  quarter.  In 
August,  1868,  after  some  preliminary  studies,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  E.  U.  Academy,  and  found  that 
his  little  stock  was  reduced  to  barely  seventy  pounds.  Why 
recall  these  matters,  which  may  appear  trivial  to  some  and 
shocking  to  others  ?  The  simple  reason  is,  that  in  no  other 
way  can  we  so  plainly  show  how  the  seeds  of  that  disease,  to 
which  he  afterwards  succumbed,  must  have  been  sown  during 
the  five  years  of  his  pinching  economy  in  the  smoke  of  Qlasgow. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  wear  the  red  doAk.  in 
the  forenoon,  doff  it  in  the  afternoon,  work  in  the  office  till 
evening,  and  then  pass  what  should  have  been  his  hours  of 
beauty-sleep  in  study.  During  what  should  have  been  his 
four  months  of  summer  and  autumn  holidays,  he  had  every 
year  to  remain  in  Qlasgow,  and  work  at  his  trade.  Happily 
for  him,  the  work  required  of  students  before  entering  the 
Academy  was  not  a  tithe  of  what  is  now  set  as  "  holiday  work." 
As  it  was,  his  health  was  in  general  good.  With  the  exception 
of  a  cough  one  summer,  he  had  no  warning  of  the  terrible 
sti-ain  he  was  putting  on  his  nervous  system. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Glasgow  he  became  a  member  in 
North  Dundas  Street  Church.  The  pastorate  of  this  church 
had,  at  the  time,  a  two-fold  attraction  for  him.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
to  whose  pointed  inquiry  he  owed  so  much,  shared  the  pastorate 
with  Dr.  Morison.  A  mission  was  at  that  time  being  worked 
up  in  the  Port-Dundas  quarter  by  some  of  the  North  Dundas 
Street  brethren.  In  company  with  earnest  young  men  like 
Matthew  Dick  and  James  Henderson,  who  have  since  gone  to 
their  rest,  or  like  Robert  Snowdoun  and  Alexander  Marshall, 
who,  in  different  ways,  are  still  holding  aloft  the  banner  of 
Christ's  ci-oss,  Thomas  Hogg  felt  strong,  and  even  daring. 
On  Sundays,  and  also  after  office-hours  on  week-day  evenings, 
he  might  have  been  found  speaking  in  the  Mission  Hall, 
visiting  the  people  in  their  homes,  or  occasionally  attempting 
the  work  of  open-air  preaching.     Few  but  those  engaged  in 
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•  such  work  have  any  idea  of  the  time  and  labour  expended  by 
these  volunteers.  An  empty  shop  in  Water  Street  was  rented 
and  seated.  Morning  and  evening  services,  with  a  Sabbath- 
school,  were  regularly  maintained.  Temperance  work  was 
also  added  after  a  time.  Branch  meetings  were  held  in 
Dobbie's  Loan  and  Townhead.  A  hall  in  Miller's  Court  seemed 
a  likely  place  for  further  work,  and  Hogg,  with  Henderson, 
interviewed  the  minister  of  the  church  to  which  it  belonged. 
"  Could  they  have  it  part  of  the  time  when  not  in  use  ?"  "  To 
what  denomination  do  you  belong  ?"  On  hearing  that  they 
were  E.U.'s,  but  wished  the  hall  for  gospel  and  not  denomina- 
tional purposes,  he  explained  that,  as  his  views  differed  from 
those  of  our  Union  on  especially  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  could  give  the  young  men  no  encouragement,  would  not 
even  seem  to  co-operate  with  them  by  letting  them  use  his 
halL  With  only  three  places  of  meeting,  the  eager  evangelists 
had  plenty  of  work  on  their  hands.  A  Sunday  at  the  Mission 
was  no  day  of  rest.  In  the  morning,  not  unfrequently,  there 
would  be  a  Bible-dass  or  a  prayer-meeting.  In  view  of  the 
forenoon  service  the  district  had  to  be  beat  up.  Visitors  with 
tracts  would  go  round  from  house  to  house.  Open-air  meetings 
fell  to  be  held,  especiaUy  before  the  evening  service.  Afternoon 
church  and  Sabbath-school  would  be  quickly  followed  by  the 
evening  work,  after  which,  if  inquirers  waited,  the  talk  might 
keep  our  earnest  and  delighted  band  late  into  the  evening 
before  they  reached  their  houses  or  their  lodgings. 

In  September,  1867,  after  more  than  a  year  s  residence  in 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Hogg  set  himself  definitely  to  prepare  for  the 
gentle  entrance  examination  which  was  at  that  time  exacted 
of  candidates  for  the  E.  U.  Academy.  Mr.  Dick  shared  his 
rooms,  and  joined  him  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  studies  at  the 
Andersonian  University.  For  the  first  month  or  two  circum- 
stances were  not  very  favourable  for  study.  There  was  first 
a  Grand  Reform  Conference  to  attend,  as  representative  of 
the  Galashiels  Temperance  Society.  Then,  till  the  New  Year 
he  continued  steady  at  his  trade.  "  Wrought  tDl  twelve  in 
the  office  on  Friday  night,  and  have  fallen  behind  in  my 
lessons."  Things  look  rather  serious  for  an  incipient  student 
with  the  prospect  of  the  E.  U  Conference  week,  to  be  followed 
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by  an  ''  Annual  Spiritual  Soiree  "  {not  KXJ.),  and  that,  agdn, 
by  the  grand  City  Hall  gathering  of  the  Permissive  Bill  Asso- 
ciation. During  the  winter  there  are  meetings  of  the  Spiritual 
Society,  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  (at  which,  in 
March,  Hogg  reads  an  essay  on  *'  The  Resurrection,")  of  .Dr. 
Morison's  Bible-Class,  and  of  Templar  and  other  Mission 
meetings  at  Port  Dundas,  through  all  which  our  students 
fight  their  way  past  "  Did5mi  "  in  Greek,  and  the  **  Neuter 
Passive  "  verbs  in  Latin.  Armed  with  this  amount  of  learning, 
Hogg  enters  the  classes  of  the  E.n.  Academy,  August  4th,  1868. 

There  were  fourteen  new  students  this  session.  A  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  be  present.  The  prayer-meeting,  held 
every  morning  at  9,  was  hearty,  and  the  debates  on  Thursday 
evenings  in  the  Library  Room  were  as  emphatic  as  only 
young  students  can  make  them.  Hogg's  essay  at  this  meeting 
discussed,  ''Whether  it  is  possible  to  have  faith  in  Christ 
without  obeying  Him  V  The  day's  routine  b^an  with  prayer 
at  9,  and  closed  with  Hebrew  at  3.30,  after  an  interval  for 
dinner.  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturdays  were  spent  in  the 
printing-office.  Towards  the  close  of  this  session  he  shares 
lodgings  with  Mr.  Snowdoun  (now  of  Sheffield),  and  finds 
in  him  his  type  of  Qreat-Heart  for  the  rest  of  their  student- 
pilgrimage.  Li  November  he  joins  the  University.  He  is 
now  fairly  launched  upon  a  life  of  study.  For  the  next  four 
years  his  career  as  a  student  will  not  vary  very  considerably 
from  that  of  hundreds  of  others. 

In  the  le€u:Tied  languages  he  did  fairly  well,  but  the  Univer- 
sity classes  are  usually  filled  with  smart  young  lads  fresh  from 
the  High  School  and  other  centres  of  hard  training.  Beside 
them  a  man  >\dth  more  brains,  but  fewer  early  advantages, 
looks  stupid,  and  often  loses  heart.  It  was  in  such  studies 
as  logic  and  moral  philosophy  that  Mr.  Hogg  came  better  to 
the  front.  His  essays  were  sometimes  placed  ninth  on  the 
professor  s  list.  If  it  be  remembered,  that  behind  the  ninth 
there  are  a  hundred  or  two  of  men  aiming  at  the  ministry  in 
some  denomination,  it  will  not  seem  that  Thomas  Hogg  was, 
as  he  still  on  occasion  reproached  himself  with  being,  guilty  of 
presumption  in  the  hope  that  even  he  might  some  day  deliver 
his  sermon  from  an  E.U.  pulpit. 
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His  first  engagement  of  this  sort  was  fulfilled  one  Sabbath 
evening,  in  Govan.  The  date  would  be  about  April,  1869. 
His  subject  was,  "  Grace  abounding."  Happily,  perhaps,  "  the 
meeting  was  not  large."  But  his  own  flow  of  language  being 
pleasantly  free,  the  preacher  came  home  encouraged  by  his 
maiden  efibrt  in  the  pulpit.  A  week  or  two  afterwards  he 
repeated  the  experiment  in  Mr.  Pullar's  church,  a  species  of 
Independent  Presbyterian  place  eastward  in  Glasgow,  where 
more  than  one  student,  gratuitously,  made  some  of  their 
earliest  appearances  in  a  real  pulpit,  and  donned,  for  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  last  time,  the  ministerial  gown.  Mr.  Hogg  s 
first  whole  day's  engagement  was  at  KilsytL  Sometimes 
preachers,  when  appointed  to  this  place,  did  not  appear,  and 
the  meetings  were  smalL  The  audience,  all  told,  numbered 
thirty  in  the  morning  and  seventeen  in  the  afternoon.  From 
this  excursion  he  came  home  low  in  spirits,  and  quite  resolved 
not  to  apply  for  further  appointments  in  the  meantime.  ''  If, 
after  all,  I  should  find  that  my  services  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  are  not  acceptable  to  those  amongst  whom  I  labour,  nor 
likely  to  be  more  so  amongst  others,  I  shall  be  content  to  fall 
back  upon  my  trade  again,  sorrowful  that  the  honour  has  not 
been  mine  of  being  *  called  to  be  an  apostle,'  but  not  regretful 
for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  the  trial." 

In  July,  of  '69,  Mr.  Hogg  delivered  his  first  sermon,  in  the 
church  at  Galashiels.  The  text  was,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee 
up,  Ephraim?"  "Felt  earnest,"  and,  after  the  close,  was 
much  "  encouraged  by  the  congratulations  of  friends  on  my 
sermon." 

Every  Sabbath  was  now  a  day  of  preaching  either  in 
Glasgow  or  in  one  of  the  country  churches.  In  February,  of 
70,  he  supplies  Reform  Street,  Dimdee.  This  church  is 
"  the  largest  that  I  have  preached  in  yet,  both  in  size  and  as 
regards  numbers."  His  text  is,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway." 
From  this  journey  he  returns  to  his  studies  happier  than 
usual.  A  word  from  the  Church  Secretary— one  of  those 
words  "  worth  much  and  costing  little  " — to  the  effect  that  his 
services  have  given  much  satisfaction  in  Reform  Street,  is 
food  for  grateful  reflection  amid  the  smoke  of  Glasgow. 

On  another  occasion,  when  preiwjhing  at  Stonehouse,  he 
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missed  the  train,  and  returned  part  of  the  way  on  foot.  "  Ay, 
man,"  said  an  aged  person  who  stopped  him  on  the  way — "  Ay, 
man,  I  liket  gran*  to  hear  ye  last  nicht."  The  person  thus 
addressing  him  confessed  that  he  had  been  much  given  to 
drinking  habits,  but  last  night  s  sermon  (Text,  "  Come  unto 
me ")  had  set  him  a-thinking,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  met 
Mr.  Hogg  to  tell  him  that  he  was  now  resolved  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  A  few  words  of  encouragement  follow,  and  the 
preacher  himself  goes  on  his  way  cheerier  in  view  of  his 
future  work. 

Tom  Hogg  was  always  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals. Any  one  who  did  not  know  him  as  a  brother  might 
easily  mistake  an  absence  of  boisterousness  in  the  pulpit  for 
want  of  courage.  His  voice  was  soft  and  kindly  in  conversa- 
tion. At  the  fireside  he  never  failed  in  language,  thought, 
feeling,  or  humour.  Other  students  always  looked  up  to  Tom 
Hogg.  But  in  the  pulpit  he  was  no  "  son  of  thunder."  His 
voice  weakened  with  the  efibrt  to  reach  a  large  audience. 
In  building  up  or  maintaining  an  E.  U.  Church,  he  ought  to 
have  had  his  "  sound  mind  "  backed  by  vigorous  lungs.  His 
courage,  as  any  one  could  see  by  the  make  of  his  body,  was 
not  of  the  animal  sort.  It  emerged  chiefly  when  his  mind  was 
warmed  up  by  some  worthy  principle.  We  remember  him 
well  coming  home  from  the  election  at  which  Lord  Derby  was 
made  Rector.  It  would  be  the  last  year  of  the  High  Street 
University.  Tom  Hogg,  like  a  true  Liberal,  had  shouted  him- 
self hoarse  in  the  contest,  and  broken  his  walking-stick  in 
some  of  the  quadrangle  rows.  Bradlaugh  was  not  at  that 
time  so  prominent  a  figure  as  he  is  now,  but  at  his  lecture  in 
the  City  Hall — subject,  "  House  of  Hanover,"  or  something 
after  that  fashion — it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  some 
uproar,  perhaps  forms  smashed  and  ribs  broken.  Men  of 
peace  stayed  at  home,  and  read  the  report  in  next  morning's 
newspaper.  But  Tom,  who  was  a  Radical,  although  he  Ij^  no 
liking  for  the  nasty  subjects  that  have  chiefly  made  Bradlaugh 
notorious,  went  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  others  with  him. 
The  walking-stick  was  there  again,  and  might  have  come  to 
grief,  but  the  spirit  of  mischief  did  not  break  out  in  the 
meeting.  On  another  occasion  his  Border  blood  got  up,  as  he 
12 
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listened  to  some  drunk  fellow  who,  at  a  late  hour,  was  beating 
on  the  landlady's  door.  SaUying  forth,  Tom  caught  him,  and 
bundled  him  out,  neck  and  heel,  on  to  the  pavement,  from 
which,  after  a  moment,  the  scamp  picked  himself  up,  rather 
astonished,  and  staggered  quietly  off!  Hogg  was  not  pug- 
nacious. Neither  was  he  so  full  of  vigour  as  to  seem 
courageous.  But  his  was  the  mettle  a  martyr  might  covet  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  and  few  would  be  more  "  valiant  for  the 
truth  "  than  Tom  Hogg. 

In  May,  of  72,  the  partnership  in  Glasgow  lodgings  was 
broken  up,  and  Mr.  Hogg  went  on  his  way  to  form  two 
unions  of  another  sort,  and  in  a  far  distant  quarter.  The  first 
was  with  the  Evangelical  Union  Church  in  Dalbeattie.  The 
second  was  not  to  be  consummated  till  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1873,  when  he  was  to  take  home  to  his  granite 
manse  a  lady  from  the  South,  fit  sharer  in  his  brief  future 
of  sorrow  and  of  joy. 

Dalbeattie  stands  a  few  miles  off  from  the  Solway  Frith  on 
the  Scottish  side.  The  inhabitants  owe  most  of  their  wealth 
to  the  granite  quarries  which  are  wrought  in  the  hills  around. 
Our  little  church  with  its  tidy  manse,  looks  solid  and  clean,  up 
yonder  on  the  braeside.  It  is  appropriately  named,  "Zion 
Chapel."  When  called  to  the  pastorate,  Mr.  Hogg  s  spirits 
rose  with  the  sign  of  approval.  His  comrades  remarked  that 
his  step  was  lighter  and  his  head  more  erect.  But  once  into 
the  ministry  he  was  far  from  his  old  companions.  The  nearest 
E.  U.  minister  was  miles  and  miles  away.  It  was  a  terrible 
ordeal  for  a  nature  like  his  to  face  such  work  alone.  But 
Thomas  Hogg  walked  with  God,  and  he  trusted  that  he  would 
not  be  put  to  shame. 

His  sermons  were  carefully  prepared.  As  those  who  had 
listened  to  the  judgment  of  his  professors  upon  his  college 
essays  would  admit,  no  one  could  despise  anything  that  Mr. 
Hogg  wrote.  From  the  first  his  aim  was  to  quicken  the 
church  and  bring  about  a  revival  of  religion.  He  worked  for 
this,  and,  while  he  had  breath  he  prayed  for  it.  Probably  the 
change  desired  began  very  early  in  his  pastorate,  but  for  long 
no  tokens  of  it  appeared.  It  seemed  as  if  no  answering  spirit 
would  be  roused  in  the  congregation.     With  pulpit  work  he 
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combined  diligence  as  a  pastor.  His  power  lay  in  the  ascen- 
dency which  he  easily  won  over  those  with  whom  he  dealt 
personally.  One  young  man  he  taught  type-setting  with  an 
eye  to  having  him  drawn,  by  personal  intercourse,  nearer  to 
the  Saviour.  The  victims  of  intemperance  he  sought  in  their 
homes,  and  pled  with  them  at  the  fireside.  To  this  day  some 
of  them  and  their  friends  speak  of  his  efforts  with  gratitude. 
His  Bible  Class  throve,  for  there  he  could  afford  to  talk  instead 
of  requiring  to  "  preach."  Outside  of  the  church  he  gained  the 
respect  of  the  general  community.  The  name  of  the  church 
was  honoured  by  the  repute  of  his  social  and  intellectual 
qualities.  Other  ministers  could  not  resist  the  genial, 
catholic,  and  friendly  attitude  which  Mr.  Hogg  from  the  first 
adopted. 

During  the  winter  of  73-74,  he  experienced  a  return  of  the 
cough  which  had  troubled  him  a  few  years  before  in  Glasgow. 
It  did  not  seem  serious,  and  he  went  on  with  his  usual  work. 
His  memory,  however,  began  to  be  not  so  reliable  as  of  old. 
The  fear  of  this  flurried  him  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  sure  that 
he  would  make  some  bad  blunder.  To  rid  himself  of  this 
nightmare,  he  began  to  commit  the  heinous  sin,  as  he  imagined 
that  it  would  be,  of  reading  his  sermons.  His  ideal  of  minis- 
terial duty  was  pitched  very  high.  At  his  best  he  felt  that 
he  came  very  far  short.  He  received  many  tokens  of  kind- 
ness from  the  church  in  Dalbeattie,  but  the  cause  of  his 
distress  was  hidden  to  himself,  and  his  friends  did  not  waken 
up  to  perceive  the  danger  and  to  proffer  their  ready  sympathy 
till  the  end  came  suddenly  and  terribly  near. 

The  secret  of  all  his  trouble  would  soon  be  out.  Months 
before,  when  up  Qalaside  on  his  wedding-tour,  he  had  not 
seemed  to  his  old  friends  so  strong  as  of  yore.  A  change  for 
the  worse,  physically,  could  even  then  be  traced.  In  the  early 
part  of  April  74,  he  attended  a  week-day  service  in  the  Free 
Church  at  Dalbeattie.  It  was  a  draughty  damp  place  in 
which  he  found  a  seat.  On  coming  home  he  complained  of 
being  chilled  and  very  unwell.  .  After  a  few  Sabbaths  he  had 
to  give  up  preaching.  Three  weeks  in  May  were  spent  at  the 
Saltcoats  Home,  but  the  disease  never  abated  its  pace.  Till 
within  ten  days  of  the  end  he  was  able  to  sit  up  a  little  every 
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day.  His  thoughts  were  continually  on  the  church,  and,  even 
when  his  mind  wandered,  he  would  speak  of  the  services  and 
of  his  visitation.  A  daily  text  from  a  little  book  seemed 
sometimes  as  if  sent  by  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  for  his  present  needs. 
"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,"  read  his  wife  to  him  one 
day.  "  That  is  a  precious  text,"  he  said.  It  grieved  him  to 
think  how  soon  their  loving  union  was  to  be  broken  up ;  but 
he  was  cheered  with  another  day's  text,  "  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless."  The  night  before  his  death  he  was  conscious 
for  a  little  while.  Listening  to  a  few  broken  words  of  prayer, 
which  his  wife  breathed  at  the  bed-side,  he  said,  "  You  are  a 
a  dear,  good,  precious  wifie,"  and  relapsed  into  his  fevered 
wanderings.  They  were  the  last  coherent  words  that  he 
uttered. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  July,  1874,  this  hard-wrought 
servant  of  Jesus  passed  through  his  "much  tribulation" 
into  the  rest  and  the  place  prepared  for  him  above.  Three 
days  after,  twin  children  were  bom  to  him,  of  whom  the 
daughter  soon  went  to  be  with  her  father,  while  the  boy 
has  been  spared,  and  will,  we  trust,  walk  worthy  of  a  father 
of  whose  memory  he  may  well  be  proud. 

Three  great  revival  epochs  mark  the  career  of  Thomas 
Hogg.  Born  about  the  time  when  the  Kilmarnock  awaken- 
ing was  giving  birth  to  the  Evangelical  Union,  he  Was  brought 
to  the  Saviour,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  '59  revival.  It  was  fitting  that  his 
death  should  coincide  with  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  that  church,  for  which  he  had  laboured  and  given  him- 
self even  to  the  death.  He  had  found  the  prayer-meeting 
rather  a  cold  affair.  Believing  in  physical  warmth  as  well  as 
spiritual,  he  had  the  meeting  during  the  winter  into  his  kitchen, 
and  read  stirring  extracts  from  "  The  Christian."  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  it  was  not  the  rant  and  animal  display 
usual  at  revival  gatherings  for  which  his  heart  went  out  in 
prayer.  If  no  one  else  understood  him,  God  did.  The  answer 
came  to  his  prayers  in  a  way  he  little  foresaw.  After  he  was 
laid  aside,  evangelists  came  along  to  supply  the  pulpit.  From 
his  sick-chamber  one  might  have  heard  the  nightly  tramping 
of  crowds  up  to  the  little  chapel.     The  awakening  had  begun 
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The  desire  of  a  lifetime  was  being  granted.  But  it  came  too 
late.  Soon  Hogg  was  past  hearing  of  it.  The  vigorous 
preaching  and  the  bursts  of  song  broke  the  stillness  of  those 
summer  evenings,  but  poor  Tom  lay  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  sounds.  Surely,  blessed  are  they  that  die  thus,  for  they 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  they  see,  elsewhere,  of  the  travail 
of  their  souls. 


William  Hamilton. 
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ONE  who  desires  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  some  noble  river 
must  go  away  back  to  its  fountain-head,  trace  the  nature 
of  the  channel  along  which  its  course  lay,  and  mark  the  tributary- 
streams  of  influence  that  have  helped  to  swell  its  volume.  In 
this  way  he  will  be  able  to  understand  how  it  became  deep 
and  broad,  and  mighty  enough  to  carry  on  its  bosom  the 
commerce  of  a  world.  And  a  similar  method,  we  think,  might 
be  found  helpful  in  the  study  of  any  life.  At  least  we  will 
endeavour  to  adopt  it,  in  the  following  sketch. 

I.  PARENTAGE  AND  EARLY  HOME. 

Daniel  Craig,  then, — we  may  say,  in  pursuance  of  our  plan 
— was  bom  in  the  Ayrshire  town  of  Saltcoats,  on  the  22nd 
January,  1841.  The  home  in  which  his  early  lot  was  cast, 
though  humble,  was  truly  pious.  For,  very  shortly  after  the 
date  just  mentioned,  both  his  parents  became  decided  Chris- 
tians ;  and  their  influence  on  the  unfolding  life  of  their  son, 
seems  always  to  have  been  of  the  sweetest  and  most  ennobling 
kind.  In  after  years  he  often  gratefully  and  touchingly  re- 
ferred to  this  home  influence.  Writing  from  New  York,  on 
one  occasion,  he  says : — "  Thoughts  of  home  and  kindred  are 
very  cheering.  A  happy  home  is  like  a  fountain,  always 
sending  forth  a  clear  sweet  stream,  pleasant  to  taste,  and 
beautiful  to  look  upon." 

And  as  a  young  speaker  on  "  Glasgow  Green,"  he  thankfully 
felt  what  a  blcvssing  his  parents  had  been  to  him.  "  Many  a 
time  " — ^he  says,  in  writing  to  them — "  I  have  seen  the  atten- 
tive look  of  my  hearers,  as  I  referred  to  a  Christian  father  and 
mother,  who  prayed  for  me.  It  touches  the  young  soul  to 
speak  of  parents  at  home."  His  father  was  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  and — like  many  of  this  class — a  well  read,  intelligent 
man.  But,  after  his  conversion,  he  was  especially  knowTi  in 
the  district  as  an  earnest   Bible  student,  and  a  man  of  the 
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most  devout  habits.  With  his  wife— of  whom  the  same  loving 
testimony  has  been  borne — ^he  was  in  the  habit  of  daily 
gathering  his  children  around  the  family  altar.  And  thus,  in 
a  home  where  the  Bible  was  pre-eminently  ths  book,  where 
the  atmosphere  was  sweetened  with  the  incense  of  prayer, 
and  where  the  watchful  eye  of  love  was  ever  upon  him,  the 
early  days  of  Daniel  Craig  were  passed.  WeU  might  he  com- 
pare such  a  home  to  a  pure,  sweet  fountain ;  and  right  noble 
and  beautiful  may  we  expect  the  stream  to  be  that  flows  from 
such  a  source.  For  Robert  Bums  never  wrote  more  truly 
than  when  he  said — 

"  From  scenes  like  these  Old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 
Princes  and  lords  are  bat  the  breath  of  kings, 
*An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  €k>d.'  '* 

IL   EARLY  UFE  AXD  COXVERSION. 

As  a  boy,  Daniel  was  sent  to  Ardrossan  Parish  School, 
where  he  received  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
elementary  education.  But  his  father  s  limited  means  could 
carry  him  no  further ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  he  had  to  begin 
work  as  a  weaver.  By  the  time  he  was  sixteen,  however,  he 
sought  to  improve  his  condition,  and  accordingly  became  an 
apprentice  cabinet-maker  in  Saltcoats. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship  that  the 
west  countrj'  was  moved  by  the  revival  of  1859.  At  that 
time  many  religious  meetings  were  held  in  and  around  Salt- 
coats ;  an«l  great  numl>ers  were  making  a  public  profession  of 
having  experienced  a  spiritual  change.  Daniel  himself  was 
movt^d.  Although  highly  moral,  he  had  not  hitherto  been 
savin^rlv  converted.  He  was  still  conscious  of  the  load  of 
unforgiven  sin.  And  he  now  felt  the  burden  pressing  on  him 
all  the  more  heavily  from  the  fact  that  many  of  his  companions 
Were  able  to  speak  of  **  freedom  from  sin,"  and  to  sing, — 

**  Oh,  happy  day,  when  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away." 

He  longed  to  share  in  this  experience ;  but  was  still  looking  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  safety  and  peace.  He  made  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  looking  within  and  of  seeking  to  feel  safe,  as 
a  first  experience,  and  as  a  token  that  all  was  welL 
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While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  attended  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Arden  Iron- work  School-room,  near  Stevenston  Railway 
Station.  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  James  Davidson,  now  of 
Tillicoultry,  but  then  a  student  After  the  meeting,  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  walking  home  to  Saltcoats  in  Mr.  Davidson's 
company.  And  it  was  in  the  course  of  that  walk,  while  the 
preacher  still  further  opened  to  him  the  Scriptures,  that  his 
heart  began  to  bum  with  a  new-bom  love  to  Christ.  He  was 
led  to  look  from  self  to  Jesus ;  to  fix  the  eye  of  his  mind  on 
that  Lamb  of  God  who  had  taken  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  his.  Thus,  like  Bimyan's  Pilgrim,  hie  burden 
also  rolled  off  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  he  was  bom  again  at 
Calvary.  Nor  was  he  content,  in  any  selfish  spirit,  merely 
to  enjoy  his  new-found  peace.  Right  on  from  that  night,  his 
heart  burned,  with  a  most  intense  desire,  to  make  known  to 
others  the  saving  truth.  Love  to  Christ,  and  to  his  fellow- 
men,  became  ever  afterwards  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

ni.   REMOVAL  TO  GLASGOW. 

His  early  Glasgow  experiences  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of 
our  last  remark.  For  after  working  earnestly,  from  the  time 
of  his  conversion,  as  a  member  of  the  church  in  Ardrossan 
(the  Rev.  A.  Cross's),  he  at  length  removed,  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  to  this  great  centre.  His  first  object  in  removing  was 
to  finish  his  apprenticeship  with  a  Glasgow  tradesman.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that,  though  his  hands  were  busy 
enough  at  his  outward  calling,  his  heart  and  mind  were  given 
to  higher  work.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  his  fellow-men.  Hence  he  soon 
began  to  speak  on  the  Green,  and  to  take  part  in  kitchen 
prayer-meetings.  The  letters  he  sent  home  at  this  time  show 
how  deeply  his  heart  was  stirred,  with  the  desire  to  make 
known  the  truth.  In  one  of  them,  written  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  he  says  : — 

"  Dear  Father  and  Mother — I  sit  down  to  write  after 
having  been  at  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  Cowcaddens.  It  was 
not  a  very  large  one.  We  asked  some  people  off*  the  street,  but 
they  would  not  come.  It  is  hard  to  get  them  to  hear  the 
gospel.     How  blind  people  are  to  their  own  interests.     But 
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Qod's  word  shall  not  return  to  Him  void.  I  expect  to  be  at 
another  meeting  by  the  time  you  get  this.    Pray  for  me." 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  says : — 

"Dear  Father,  it  becomes  every  Christian  to  give  all  his 
spare  time  to  the  work  of  Jesus.  There  are  plenty  of  the  un- 
converted for  the  other  societies  and  pastimes  of  night,  and 
I  think  we  should  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  mere  worldly 
engagements,  in  our  spare  hours ;  and  give  the  first  and  best 
of  our  time  to  God,  making  our  daily  labour  but  a  means  of 
enabling  us  to  fulfil  our  duty  to  God  and  to  man." 

Another  extract  from  these  early  letters  may  be  given,  as 
showing  the  intense  earnestness  of  that  time.  In  fact  we  may 
with  this  end  in  view,  transcribe,  with  very  slight  alterations, 
nearly  the  whole  letter.  The  date  is  not  fully  given,  but  it 
must  have  been  written  within  six  months  after  his  leaving 
home,  and  reads  as  follows : — 

''  Dear  Father  and  Mother — ^I  received  your  last  letter, 
and  was  glad  that  you  could  tell  me  of  one  being  bom  to  God. 
The  leading  of  souls  to  Calvary  is  of  all  works  the  most  hon- 
ourable on  earth.  Angels  can  minister  to  the  saved,  and  enjoy 
the  company  of  the  glorified ;  but  they  cannot  lead  one  sinner 
to  Him  who  bore  their  griefs.  Christians  on  earth,  however, 
can  point  to  the  slain  Lamb,  and  say,  "  Behold  the  Saviour ! " 
Oh !  that  Saviour !  What  holy  feelings  fill  the  soul  as  His 
name  is  mentioned !  Our  mind  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
we  first  felt  its  meaning.  We  well  remember  the  flood  of  joy 
that  filled  our  soul  as  He  took  possession ;  and  the  peace  since 
then  enjoyed  truly  passeth  understanding.  What  power,  too, 
has  His  presence  on  our  lives !  It  changes  the  swearer  into  a 
man  of  prayer ;  the  liar  into  a  lover  of  truth ;  the  miser  into 
a  benefactor ;  the  stubborn  will  it  reduces  to  the  meekness  of 
a  child ;  for  selfishness  it  substitutes  self-denial ;  for  evil 
desires,  holy  thoughts ;  for  the  fear  of  death,  a  glorious  hope ; 
for  the  terrors  of  eternity,  a  sublime  prospect  of  heavenly 
peace ;  and  for  the  dread  of  meeting  God,  a  holy  desire  to  be 
with  him.  Such  are  some  of  the  changes  our  Saviour  works 
on  the  souls  of  sinners.  When  I  look  on  earth  with  its  cold- 
ness, its  hypocrisy,  its  deceit,  its  hatred  of  God  and  holiness, 
I  am  fairly  sick  of  it.     I  long  to  burst  my  earthly  fetters  and 
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Sj  away  to  behold  my  God  and  Saviour — as  He  is  the  centre 
of  heaven — ^but  my  Master's  time  is  best.  Meanwhile  we 
have  to  wage  exterminating  war  against  every  vice.  Onr 
weapons  are  spiritual  and  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds.  Our  ensign  bears  terror  to  all  adver- 
saries. Our  colours  are  dyed  in  the  red  stream  that  flowed 
on  Oalvary.  In  our  Leader's  strength  let  us  quit  ourselves 
like  men,  and  fighting  fall  Then,  though  in  the  heat  of  battle 
the  arrow  of  death  pierce  our  heart,  our  spirit  shall  mount 
to  the  better  land,  where  laurels  of  victory  shall  deck  our 
brow,  and  heaven's  plains  echo  with  the  song,  *  See  the  con- 
quering hero  comes.' 

"  *  Onward,  upward  let  us  march, 
The  path  is  straight  before  ns 
Forward  boldly  let  us  march 
Heaven  is  smiling  o'er  us.' 

..... 

Your  Son, — ^Daniel  Craig." 

The  young  man  of  twenty,  who  from  the  centre  of  a  city 
could  write  home  to  his  parents  in  this  impassioned  strain, 
evidently  had  a  distinct  vocation  as  a  preacher.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  way  was  not  open  for  him  to  give  himself  entirely 
to  that  work.  In  fact,  when  the  foregoing  letter  was  written, 
he  had  not  settled  the  important  question  as  to  which  section 
of  the  church  he  would  call  his  own.  For,  after  his  removal 
to  Glasgow,  he  was  puzzled  on  the  question  of  Baptism  ;  and 
hovered  for  a  time  between  the  Baptist  denomination  and  the 
Evangelical  Union.  But  even  when  he  had  decided  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  latter,  he  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  for  a 
little  as  to  which  congregation  he  should  join.  He  laboured 
for  a  short  time  along  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson's  people — 
especially  on  the  Green.  He  speaks  of  joining  Dr.  Ferguson's 
church.  But  he  was  finally  led  to  connect  himself  with  the 
N.  Dundas  Street  congregation. 

IV.   LABOURS  IX  N.  DUNDAS  STREET  MISSION. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Craig  was  led  to  make  the  decision 
just  indicated  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  important  in  its 
issues  the  seemingly  most  trivial  event  may  be.       It  came 
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about  in  this  fashion.  While  his  mind  was  still  unsettled, 
he  was  sent  out  one  day  to  do  a  piece  of  cabinet-work  in  the 
house  of  a  worthy  Evangelical  Unionist,  Mr.  W.  L.  Balfour. 
The  work  to  be  done  had  some  connection  with  a  book-case. 
And  the  gentleman  just  named,  seeing  the  young  cabinet- 
maker's eye  light  up  as  he  glanced  over  the  shelves,  asked  the 
very  natural  question,  "  Are  you  fond  of  reading  ? "  The  reply 
was  characteristic :  "  I  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  "  as  cats  like 
milk ;  I  resort  to  it  whenever  I  can  get  the  chance,  and  feel 
that  I  grow  thereby."  While  the  work  was  being  done,  Mr. 
Balfour,  sitting  down  at  the  harmonium,  played  and  sang  a 
few  well-known  E.  XT.  hymns.  He  saw  Mr.  Craig  was  inter- 
ested, and  took  the  liberty  of  asking  which  church  he  attended. 
On  learning  that  he  was  but  recently  come  to  the  city,  and 
was  still  "  looking  about "  a  little,  Mr.  Balfour  gently  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  having  no  settled  connection,  and  affec- 
tionately invited  him  to  come  on  the  following  Sabbath  to 
N.  Dundas  Street.  Mr.  Craig  promised  to  go,  but  something 
came  in  his  way,  and  hindered  him  from  keeping  his  promise. 
Mr.  Balfour,  however,  called  at  the  workshop  during  the  week, 
and  made  a  fresh  tryst  with  him.  On  the  following  Sabbath 
morning,  Mr.  Balfour,  having  learned  his  address,  called  for 
him  early,  and  took  him  to  N.  Dundas  Street  Church.  In  the 
interval  of  worship,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  And.  Wallace, 
Superintendent  of  the  Brunswick  Street  Mission  School, 
as  one  likely  to  become  a  teacher.  Thus  was  forged  the 
first  link,  in  that  chain  of  circumstances,  by  which  our 
brother  was  led  to  connect  himself  with  Dr.  Morison's 
church,  and  ultimately  to  become  a  minister  of  our  Union. 
\Mien  speaking  about  this  time  of  his  life,  he  said  to  a 
friend, — "  Balfour  is  a  sort  of  Christian  pirate ;  he  sighted 
me  at  sea;  he  boarded  and  captured  me,  and  towed  me 
into  port,  putting  me  at  once  to  labour  —  resistance  being 
out  of  the  question."  Mr.  Balfour,  hearing  this,  asked  his 
forgiveness.  By  this  time  he  was  minister  of  the  Hamilton 
church,  and  with  a  beaming  face  he  said,  "  Tes,  I  forgive  you, 
but,  in  this  case,  I  cannot  forget  you ;  for  Dundas  Street  has 
been  the  making  of  me,  and  I  warmly  thank  you."  Let  the 
teaching  of  this  incident  abide  with  us,  and  help  us  to  remem- 
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lH>r,  that  no  moment  or  opportunity  of  influencing  an  immor- 
tiU  spirit  is  unimportant  It  may  be  the  seed-time  of  eternal 
lUviUnie^. 

Thus  introiluced  to  N.  Dundas  Street  Church,  Mr.  Craig  was 
itoim  Uking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  its  Mission  School 
Ht^  iK>t  imly  taught  a  class,  but  he  also  visited  the  scholars 
in  thoir  hcuues»  and  spoke  in  Evangelistic  meetings.  In 
Maivh^  lSi>S>  ho  wTot<^  home,  telling  his  parents  of  his  spiritual 
\v\u*k.  aiui  how  he  realised  the  strengthening  power  of  prayer. 
*'  NY  lion  1  am  weak/*  he  saj-s  "  then  am  I  strong.  To-night  I 
iHUiUl  sivinvly  sj^ak  for  coughing.  But  I  would  not  yield, 
aiu)  (KhI  ^vo  mo  strongth,**  Writing  home  about  six  weeks 
lator.  )\o  \lm\vs  ax\  intoroc^ting  sketch  of  the  kind  of  children 
aiiu4\^t  whvuu  ho  laboured.  "Tonlay,"  he  says,  "I  was  in- 
\)uirii\^  after  vmo  i>f  my  Sabbath  scholars,  who  has  been  absent 
»ever«U  nights.  He  is  an  orphan;  and  lived  with  a  step- 
mother. His  father  vlievl  about  two  months  ago.  EQs  step- 
mothev  was  kiiul  to  him ;  and  ^vrought  hard  for  him,  and  for 
two  children  iJf  her  owil  But  one  day,  when  alone  in  the 
houst\  he  o|Vi\i\l  a  cht^t^  and  took  all  the  meat  that  was  in 
the  houso.  ajul  went  away  for  two  days  and  nights.  Then 
at  iuxe  oVKH*k  iu  the  moruin^»  he  came  l^ack  with  a  policeman. 
He  havl  tv>Kl  the  ^nJi^vmaix  that  his  step-mother  would  not  let 
hiiu  into  the  hvuise.  She  saivl  she  never  put  him  out ;  but  that 
)\e  had  \^}vn\^l  the  ehesl.  anvl  rail  away  with  its  contents: 
When  he  h\^Hx\l  that  he  nu\  ot!'  again*  and  left  the  officer  and 
his  stepiuv^ther  u»  vK»  as  ihoy  pleasevl  He  has  not  come  back 
siiuv.  This  is  l»ui  one  of  his  dvuugs.  Now  he  roams  the 
?»ti\vt  KNavuiu^  eviuie.  He  is  aK^ut  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
\vf  a^\"  Aiul  then  he  adds:  "When  I  see  and  hear  such 
uusory»  1  am  vjuite  at  a  U>ss  how  to  act.  My  desire  is  to  save 
the  vieiv»us»  tv>  wuufort  tho  trieil ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  ;  it 
u\akes  me  sad.     I  pity  them  fivm  the  depths  of  my  souL'' 

lu  work  like  this  much  of  his  spare  time  was  spent ;  but 
not  the  whole.  For  we  learu  that  he  was  alsi.>  iin  active  mem- 
K^r  of  a  rtvHivishia^  Mutual  Imprv>vt^meut  Association,  con- 
utH*te<l  with  N.  l^uuvlas  Strwt  Church.  In  the  spring  of 
lSt)2»  he  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  lodgings  of 
Mr.  Ami  Wallact^  for  the  purjK>se  of  studying  Latin.    As  the 
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result  of  this  intercourse,  both  in  the  Mission  School  and  in 
private,  Mr.  Wallace  formed  a  very  high  opinion  alike  of  his 
mental  and  of  his  moral  characteristics.  Speaking  of  the 
impressions  made  at  that  time,  he  says,  "  Mr.  Craig  had  a 
large,  capacious  mind,  and  had  he  been  spared,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  developed  into  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  of  our  young  ministera,  .  .  .  His  mind  was  far  above 
the  common-place  order.  He  did  not  copy  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  boldly  struck  out  a  course  for  himself,  and  in  his 
thoughts  stood  face  to  face  with  God  and  his  eternal  truth."* 

Then  as  to  his  moral  qualities,  the  opinion  of  his  associate, 
during  this  period,  is  equally  high.  ''I  must  candidly  confess," 
sajrs  Mr.  Wallace  again,  "  that  to  me  he  was  one  of  tiie  noblest 
young  men,  morally,  that  I  have  ever  met.  He  would  not 
swerve  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  path  of  duty.  There  was 
ever  before  him  a  grand  moral  purpose,  which  gave  dignity 
to  his  whole  demeanour,  and  was  a  continual  rebuke  to  all 
frivolity  or  levity." 

This  same  authority  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
secret  source  of  all  this  goodness  and  wortL  He  says,  ''I 
remember  once  calling  at  his  lodgings,  just  as  he  returned 
from  work  in  the  evening,  and,  before  he  took  his  tea  or  did 
any  business,  he  asked  me  to  kneel  down  with  him  while  he 
engaged  in  prayer,  as  it  was  his  invariable  practice  to  do  this 
on  returning  from  his  day's  work."  One  need  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  Daniel  thus  prayerful  and  devout,  like  his  great 
namesake  in  the  olden  time,  had  earnest  longings  after  the 
higher  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  He  had,  however,  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  this  noble  ambition  could  be 
gratified.  One  of  these  was  the  sordid  question  of  ways  and 
means — the  financial  difficulty.  To  help  in  solving  it,  and  also 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  made,  during  the  year  1866, 
three  voyages  to  New  York,  as  carpenter  on  board  the  steam- 
ship "Caledonia."  For  a  time,  too,  his  modest  nature  held 
him  back,  and  made  him  think  that  the  position  of  a  minister 
was  one  too  high  for  him  to  reach.  The  fire  hidden  in  his 
heart,  however,  would  not  let  him  rest.  At  length  his  mind 
was  finally  made  up  to  go  forward,  and  brave  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  might  lie  in  the  way  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 
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V. — STUDENT  LIFE. 

This  determination  to  become  a  student  was  carried  into 
effect  during  1868.  In  the  August  of  that  year,  he  entered 
the  Academy  along  with  other  thirteen  new  students.  Here 
are  their  names,  as  they  occur  in  alphabetical  order : — W. 
Amott,  G.  Bell,  A  Cossar,  D.  Craig,  M.  Dick,  A  Denholm, 
— .  Elphinstone,  W.  Hamilton,  J.  Howie,  T.  D.  Hogg,  J.  Monie, 
J.  H.  Paterson,  R  Snowdoun,  and  W.  Wyllie.  Of  these 
Elphinstone  attended  but  one  session ;  Howie  never  finished 
his  course ;  M. .  Dick  became  an  able  minister  in  Australia, 
whither  his  health  constrained  him  to  go,  and  where  he 
laboured  successfully,  until  his  strength  failed,  and  finally 
succumbed  in  1880 ;  T.  D.  Hogg  and  D.  Craig,  after  a  short 
time  of  ministerial  service,  passed  almost  together  into  the  rest 
of  heaven ;  and  the  other  nine  still  remain,  in  this  spring  of 
1882,  engaged  in  gospel  work. 

Writing  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  Academy,  D.  Craig  says  truly  of  that  year's  students, 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new: — ''  There  is  a  fine  brotherly  feeling 

amonorst  them  all Our  teachers  are  all  courteous 

and  sympathetic ;  and  we  all  seem  to  love  one  another."  Then 
on  the  25th  September  he  writes  again : — "  Both  students  and 
professors  say  that  this  has  been  a  happy  session.  I  have  en- 
joyed it  most  thoroughly."  This  experience  seems  to  have 
been  continued  all  through  his  student  life.  Both  in  the  Aca- 
demy and  in  the  University,  he  threw  himself  heartily  into 
the  work  of  self-culture  and  preparation.  His  earnestness  and 
zeal  in  this  respect  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  when 
out  preaching  on  the  Sabbath — ^for  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  preacher  s  list  by  the  end  of  the  first  session — ^he  would 
walk  home  in  the  evening  from  such  a  distance  as  Coatbridge, 
rather  than  miss  a  class  on  Monday  morning.  And  in  the  last 
session  of  his  curriculum,  he  wrote  home  to  his  parents  the 
following  estimate  of  his  preparatory  work : — "  We  have  hard 
work  at  college ;  and  I  am  getting  quite  a  passion  for  books. 
You  may  think  I  spend  too  much  on  them;  but  that  is 
really  not  the  case.  When  I  was  a  tradesman  I  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  having  good  tools ;  and  you  know  that  I  have  even 
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more  desire  to  be  a  good  minister  than  ever  I  had  to  be  a 
good  tradesman ;  and  as  with  tools,  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
at  the  outset,  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  preaching  at  random. 
The  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  to  admit  of  indifference  or 
culpable  ignorance.  I  must,  therefore,  do  all  in  my  power  to 
be  all  that  I  possibly  can,  in  point  of  scholarship  and  general 
knowledge."  The  result  of  this  devotion  to  work  and  duty 
was  seen  in  the  prize  that  he  was  able,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
fective early  training  and  his  weekly  preaching  appointments, 
to  carry  off  from  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class,  at  the  dose  of 
his  last  session. 

During  the  whole  of  his  course  as  a  student,  be  wrought 
very  hard  at  his  books.  From  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Academy,  he  had  also  frequent  preaching  appointments. 
At  the  b^inning  of  his  curriculum,  he  likewise  filled  up  part 
of  the  time  with  manual  work,  as  a  joiner  in  the  yard  of  Bar- 
day,  Curie,  &  Co.  This  was  the  fashion  in  whidi  he  fought 
and  overcame  many  of  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way. 
Let  the  young  men,  who  have  any  desire  to  improve  them- 
sdves,  take  hcNsd  to  such  an  example.  So  long  as  they  have 
health  and  head  and  hands,  let  them  not  sit  idly  bemoaning 
their  lack  of  means  and  opportunities  of  attaining  culture, 
scholarship,  advancement.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  may 
not  make  for  himself  all  the  means  and  opportunities  ever  en- 
joyed by  Daniel  Craig — the  poor  but  noble  son  of  a  handloom 
weaver. 

VI. — PREACHING  APPOINTMENTS. 

As  yet  nothing  has  been  said  of  his  preaching  ability,  and 
character  as  a  student  preacher.  We  have  seen  that  for  piety, 
earnestness,  and  zeal  in  every  good  work,  he  was  no  ordinary 
young  man.  Each  one  of  his  fellow-students  would  also  have 
been  prepared  to  endorse  the  high  estimate  of  his  mental,  as 
well  as  of  his  moral  qualities,  already  given  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Wallace.  We  were  all  won  to  love  and  respect  him  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  manner,  the  lofty  elevation  of  his  spirit,  and 
the  manifest  improvement  he  had  made  as  a  student.  And 
although  we  had  never  heard  him  preach,  except  in  the  way 
of  giving  his  dass  exercises,  we  were  quite  sure  that  sudi  a 
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man,  with  his  cahn  deliberate  utterance,  must  prove  a  most 
effective  preacher. 

Even  as  a  student,  his  ability  in  this  respect  was  made 
manifest  in  more  places  than  one.  In  the  August  of  1868,  he 
had  preached  with  much  acceptance  in  Strathbungo  Parish 
Church,  and  was  asked  to  come  back  again.  At  the  Dalmuir 
weekly  prayer-meetings,  he  was  a  great  favourite.  The  remark 
of  an  old  lady  there  reveals,  in  some  measure,  the  secret 
of  his  power.  "I'm  sure,"  she  said,  "that  Mr.  Craig  kens 
what  he's  speakin'  aboot,  for  he  mak's  things  sae  dear  and 
interestin'  and  life-like,  that  ye  canna  miss  feelin'  the  truth  o' 
what  he  says." 

One  of  his  earliest  recess-preaching  appointments,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  to  Dalmellington.  Having  been  with  the 
brethren  of  that  church  during  part  of  the  previous  summer, 
he  was  again  sent  there  for  the  five  Sabbaths  of  October^ 
1870,  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Academy  and  the 
opening  of  the  University.  While  at  Dalmellington,  in  tlie 
summer,  he  wrote  to  his  parents  the  following  brief  account  of 
his  work  : — "  As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  preach  five  times  a 
week :  t\vice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  three  times  during  the 

week I  can  point  to  some  fruit,  so  that  I  am  not 

without  encouragement  in  my  labours."  Then,  on  the  10th 
October,  he  writes  from  the  same  place : — "  The  work  is  pro- 
gressing here.  Last  night  we  had  the  largest  meeting  that 
we  have  had  yet,  and  there  is  evidence  that  good  is  being 
done.  Yesterday  we  observed  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  one 
man  sat  down  for  the  first  time.  He  attributes  the  good  he 
received  to  my  preaching;"  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  letter, 
he  casts  further  light  on  the  secret  of  his  good-doing  and  suc- 
cessful preaching ;  for  to  do  good,  one  must  first  of  all  be  good; 
and,  to  benefit  others,  the  preacher  cannot  afford  to  forget 
himself.  Mr.  Craig's  words  are:  "I  preached  last  night  on 
'  Christ  and  his  disciples  in  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Qalilee.* 
(Matt.  viii.  26.)  The  sermon  did  me  great  good;  and  the 
people  were  most  attentive."  "Yes,  my  brother,"  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  "  you  have  caught  the  true  secret  of  success- 
ful preaching ;  for  the  sermon  that  does  the  preacher  himself 
'  great  good,'  will  seldom  lack  an  attentive  audience." 
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Vn. — GOES  TO  HAMILTON. 

The  real  scene  of  Daniel  Craig's  labours  and  successes,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  in  Hamilton,  not  Dalmellington.  His  first 
introduction  to  this  church  was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1871. 
From  his  letters,  it  appears  that  he  found  ''  the  brethren  some- 
what disconsolate/'  and  ''  matters  in  a  very,  diqointed  state." 
They  were  meeting  at  that  time  in  a  rather  inconvenient  and 
unapproachable  haU,  and  the  roll  of  membership  had  fallen 
below  si3cty.  But  Mr.  Craig  had  not  been  long  there  before 
he  could  say, ''  To  aU  appearance  the  tide  has  now  taken  the 
the  turn ; "  and  again  a  couple  of  months  later :  ''  Matters  are 
improving.  There  was  a  very  interesting  case  of  conversion 
reported  a  week  ago.  By  the  blessing  of  Qod,  I  was  instrumental 
in  leading  that  person  to  Jesus.  We  are  visiting  the  members 
to  see  if  we  can  raise  as  much  as  will  warrant  us  in  com- 
mencing building  a  chapeL    I  do  hope  we  shall  succeed." 

This  hope  was  soon,  in  some  measure,  to  be  realised ;  for  by 
the  time  that  the  opening  of  the  Academy  again  came  round, 
to  separate  him  for  a  season  from  the  church  at  Hamilton,  it 
had  become  evident  that  his  labours  there  had  not  been  in 
vain.  The  story,  as  to  how  this  was  shown,  may  be  best  told 
in  his  own  words.  Writing  from  Hamilton,  31st  July,  1871, 
he  says : — 

"  Dear  Father  and  Mother, — ^The  Academy  opens  to-mor- 
row, and  I  am  now  preparing  to  go  to  Glasgow.  Perhaps  you 
would  see  a  paragraph  in  the  Christian  News  about  a  presen- 
tation to  me  in  Hamilton.  They  gave  me  a  book  and  a  purse 
with  ten  sovereigns  in  it  Mr.  Bathgate,  of  Kilmarnock,  made 
the  presentation.  He  is  staying  a  few  days  in  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's,  and,  as  he  was  present,  he  was  asked  to  do  this  part 
of  the  work.  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  until  Mr.  Bathgate 
rose  to  present  it ;  and  I  felt  so  overwhelmed  vrith  mingled 
gratitude  and  astonishment,  that  I  had  to  go  out  of  the  room 
for  a  minute.  I  would  have  wept  for  joy.  And  all  the  people 
got  affected  as  well.    It  was  a  strange  meeting. 

"  Everjrthing  is  now  done  with  such  right  good-will  that  the 
whole  affair  was  arranged  between  Sabbatii  and  Thuradi 
night.    The  people  are  in  excellent  spirita    Three  perw 
were  admitted  to  the  fellowship  yesterday. 
13 
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"  I  am  quite  sure  you  will,  like  myself,  be  thankful  to  God 
for  his  blessing  on  my  labours,  and  to  the  Hiunilton  people 
for  their  kindness.  Such  acknowledgments  encourage  me  to 
work  more  cheerfully.  No  doubt,  the  great  rewMxi  is  in 
heaven.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  source  of  joy  to  know  that 
there  are  grateful  hearts  around  you  on  eartL" 

Oh !  that  men  would  be  increasingly  generous  in  thus  scat- 
tering around  them  these  "  seeds  of  kindness,"  for  thereby  they 
would  not  only  multiply  such  sources  of  joy  to  others,  but  also 
migiuont  their  own  share  of  good. 

VUI. — HAMILTON  MINISTRY. 

Tlio  sottloment  of  Mr.  Craig  as  minister  of  the  K  XJ.  Church, 
UaiiuIUui — aftor  the  above-mentioned  interesting  meeting,  and 
tlio  !*UiXH\sHful  work  of  the  three  months'  summer  recess — ^was 
\A\\y  wlmt  might  have  been  expected.  This  event  took  place 
nftor  Hw  iVuforonoe  of  187 1.  Aimous  for  the  actual  work 
\\i  0^0  nuuijitry*  ho  then  closoil  his  theological  course,  by  pass- 
\\\^  (ho  i\H(\imHi  o:£aiuination  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  session. 

Uo  w^H  vxt\laiiu\I  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  26th  October, 
\  ST  \  T\w  fwlK^wiuiT  ministers  took  part  in  the  services : — ^The 
Uo\  \h  Mv»risvM\  prv^jdvUnl;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  addressed 
{\w  \H%^{\^v  V  M\\\  (ho  Uow  R  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  addressed 

Tlu^  1\»\\n  UhU  hiid  Kvn  taken  for  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
*»ov\io*^^  Auxl  (ho  chuivh  cv>utinuevl  to  meet  there,  morning 
^\\\\\  \^\\^\\\\\^,  u\\  %\wxx  now  place  of  worship  was  erected. 
V\\<\\\  iho  U^Ajiuui^Vi  ^'^^  ^^^iT  seems  to  have  been  blessed  in 
\\{a  \\\\\V  Aluuv^f  o\orv  SAW>cith.  ho  had  the  unspeakable 
|*M\0\v*;\^  >v(  )^t*(hovu\^  s\>tuo  frtiit.  Ho  was  seldom  without 
\^\\\^  \^\  \\\\^  \s^\^\>^\^  \\ho  \\\nv  AU\:ous'y  s^vkin^  to  know  more 
»l\^^\,\  (Uo  \\«^^\  \vf  Uu\  WiOx  such  jvrsons  he  was  in  the 
\\^s\\\\  \y\  \U^\\\\^  \\\y\^%  \\ikU\'\\C\  Ho  Wvni'vi  call  on  them  once 
A\\\\  ik^^ww  \y\\  w^^  ho  \viV,h'^  oilhir  to  leave  them,  or  to 
U\^\u\  ll\0M\  u^^v  (l\o  iV^toxxsIv,:^  of  the  churxrh.  vjivl  he  had 
vv«k^\K»\  fx^  UnUovo  \\\M  (i\o\  K«o>\  :ho  S»*\:.n:r.  aii^i  had  peace 
\\\\\\  U>sl  Uo  \\«^>i  Ai\\)^\s  r,^v<l  otiuw:::;,  *::i  cvr->cientioas, 
\\\  his*  ^s^^^M^l  >Wlu^  ^^^(-  (-^'  A:"*\ix>^:s  Ar..i  in^uirin^. 

lu  tUo  ^v\u^^  %\f  ih^f  (Uni  \\:*,\5or,  ho  ^u*I;v<rt:»*:  wh&t  proved 
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to  be  an  interesting  series  of  Sabbath  evening  lectures  on 
"The  Prophets  of  Israel."  Speaking  of  this  series  to  a 
ministerial  brother,  who  has  since  then  become  one  of  his 
successors — ^the  Rev.  G.  Bell — ^he  gives  an  interesting  view  at 
once  of  his  method  and  of  his  aim,  as  well  as  of  the  esti- 
mate he  had  formed  of  his  work.  He  says :  ''  I  began  with 
Moses,  and  went  on  to  Malachi.  There  were  in  all  twenty- 
eight  lecture&  Of  course,  I  neither  did  nor  could  enter 
critically  into  questions  that  are  started  by  many  objectors, 
but  confined  myself  to  the  facts  of  their  lives  as  given  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Josephus.  I  tried  on  all  occasions  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  send  home  to  my  hearers  the  example  of  those 
holy  men  of  Qod,  who  give  us  some  of  our  most  sublime 
descriptions  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  who,  without  fear  or 
compromise,  preached  the  truth  as  God  gave  it  to  them. 
Indeed,  I  find  that  as  far  as  my  preaching  is  concerned,  the 
best  plan  is  to  bring  up  some  man,  acting  in  the  way  we  wish 
ourselves  and  our  hearers  to  act.  Hence  the  prophets  pre- 
sented a  fertile  field  of  illustration  every  Sabbath  evening. 

"  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  doctrinal  discourse 
interesting.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  because  I  cannot  "spice"  it 
with  loud  denunciations  of  those  who  differ  in  opinion.  But 
I  suppose  there  are  few  men  who  are  such  proficient  masters 
of  doctrinal  points,  as  to  make  them  alone  entertaining  to  an 
audience  of  working  people. 

"  The  best  plan  for  me  is  the  practical.  And  I  am  consider- 
ing at  present  the  advisability  of  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  C!ovcnanters.  Man  is  interested  in  man.  And  it  is 
always  more  interesting  to  see  principle  in  operation,  in  the 
life  and  sufferings  of  a  good  man,  than  simply  to  hear  it 
stated  in  so  many  words.  You  are  in  one  of  the  hot-beds  of 
the  Covenant.  Sanquhai*  and  its  declaration  became  famous  in 
those  days. 

"  Your  intention  of  recruiting  on  Saturday  is  very  gooA 
I  have  an  immense  deal  of  work,  and  generaUy  find  that  all 
Sabbath's  work  must  be  prepared  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
This  must  be  mended,  however,  because  my  sermons  are  not 
at  all  to  my  mind.  They  are  too  crude,  and  not  sufficiently 
imprinted  on  my  memory.    I  shall  try  to  get  them  preparec* 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  instead  of  at  the  end,  so  that  my 
mind  may  have  a  better  grip  of  them,  when  I  go  to  the  pulpit. 

"  As  to  a  course  of  study,  my  work  has  determined  that  to 
a  considerable  extent.  I  read  all  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
about  the  Prophets  and  the  Jews.  So  if  I  attempt  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  Covenanters,  I  shall  study  all  I  can  find 
relating  to  them.  Now  and  then  I  take  a  sip  of  some  outside 
work,  such  as  Max  Mliller's  *  Lectures  on  Language.'  But  I 
do  not  find  myself  able  at  present  to  follow  out  any  line  of 
study  which  is  independent  of  my  general  work."  .... 
Yours  in  Jesus,  Daniel  Craig." 

The  "general  work,"  referred  to  above,  included  a  very 
active  part  in  everjrthing  connected  with  the  Temperance 
reformation.  Very  soon  after  his  settlement,  he  threw  himself 
heartily  into  this  good  work.  At  that  time,  the  Good  Templar 
movement  was  spreading  fast  in  the  district.  Li  it,  he  took  a 
very  lively  interest,  and  we  hear  of  him  being  at  Bellshill, 
Cambuslang,  Carluke,  Motherwell,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  advocating  the  cause  of  Temperance,  and 
helping  to  found  and  to  strengthen  Good  Templar  Lodges. 
His  zeal  for  the  work  in  other  places,  however,  did  not  lead 
him  to  forget  Hamilton.  As  often  as  the  Licensing  Court 
came  round  he  was  there  to  plead  against  the  extension,  and 
for  the  restriction,  of  the  liquor  traffic.  He  was  thus  felt  to 
be  a  power  for  good  on  behalf  of  Temperance  ;  and  doubtless 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  tended  to  the  increase  and  strength- 
ening of  his  church.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  some  earnest 
Temperance  people  felt  drawn  to  him  for  his  work's  sake, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  a  few  of  those,  who  had  been  reclaimed  by 
his  instrumentality,  very  naturally  sought  for  themselves  the 
further  help  that  his  ministry  could  give. 

But  while  thus  busy,  lecturing  on  the  Prophets,  advocating 
the  cause  of  Temperance,  and  visiting  a  great  deal,  the  new 
chapel  was  likewise  being  hastened  forward.  On  the  5th 
March,  1872,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  and  by  that  time, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  friends,  he  had  been  successful  in  raising 
£500 — a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  expense  of  the  building. 

The  new  chapel  was  at  length  opened,  on  the  20th  October, 
1872,  and  here  he  continued  to  work  with  the  same  energy, 
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zeal,  and  weU-directed  wisdom  as  had  marked  his  ministry 
in  the  Town  Hall.  Here,  also,  the  same  blessing  followed. 
In  each  department  of  church  effort  the  fruit  of  his  labours 
was  apparent  The  growing  congregation  testified  to  the 
continued  interest  that  was  felt  in  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
and  the  increasing  roll  of  church  members  bore  witness  to 
the  stability  and  reality  of  the  work  done.  For  Mr.  Craig 
was  no  mere  popular  preacher,  who  may  draw  and  amuse  the 
cn>»d  (or  <»  hour,  Z  yet  tM  t.  mdf.  .ny  ^.M^  impm- 

and  vigour  of  thought  than  by  the  power  of  rhetoric  and 
declamation.  He  prepared  his  sermons  and  prayer-meeting 
addresses  as  carefully  as  his  other  engagements  would  permit, 
and  they  were  delivered  with  earnestness  and  unction.  But, 
as  he  himself  said,  he  was  always  eminently  and  intensely 
practical.  Like  every  true  minister,  he  sought  first  and  con- 
stantly Christ's  glory  in  the  rescue  of  the  perishing,  and  in 
the  upbuilding  of  his  people. 

A  number  of  earnest  young  men  soon  began  to  be  drawn 
around  him.  For  their  benefit  he  taught  a  week-night 
Bible  Class,  and  even  the  children  in  the  Sabbath  School 
got  their  own  share  of  his  earnest  care  and  attention.  Thus, 
with  his  Bible  Class  on  the  Tuesday  night,  a  Templar  meeting 
on  Wednesday  night,  the  Church  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday, 
and  a  district  kitchen  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  together 
with  the  constant  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  sinful  that  he 
kept  up,  as  well  as  all  his  pulpit  and  Temperance  work,  we 
nee<l  hardly  wonder  that  the  frail  flesh  began  at  length  to  fail, 
and  to  show  signs  of  weakness. 

IX. — HOW  THE  END  CAME. 

The  story  of  his  illness  and  last  days  is  soon  told.  Some- 
thing went  wrong  with  his  wrist  or  hand.  At  first  it  seemed 
but  a  trifling  injury,  and  he  preached  for  a  time  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling ;  but  the  disease  proved  itself  to  be  more  deeply 
rooted  than  had  been  supposed.  As  his  weakness  continued 
to  increase,  and  the  symptoms  of  his  trouble  became  more 
alarming,  he  was  sent  by  some  friends  in  the  church  to  Skel- 
morlie.    Subsequently  he  went  to  Saltcoats,  but  at  length  I: 
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returned  to  Hamilton,  not  able  to  say  that  he  felt  any  better. 
He  still  clung  to  the  hope,  however,  that  the  Lord  would  yet 
restore  him  to  his  former  sphere  of  usefulness.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  after  his  return  from  Saltcoats,  he  presided  at  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying  how  much  he  longed  again  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  and 
speak  to  the  people  the  word  of  life.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
On  that  day  his  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  lean 
heavily  on  the  arm  of  a  friend,  and  to  rest  himself  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  James  Semple,  while  on  the  way  home.  Ever  afterwards 
his  disease  continued  to  develop  with  increased  rapidity,  and 
was  soon  known  to  be  a  pronounced  case  of  that  fell  foe — 
consumption. 

Throughout  his  illness,  even  to  the  very  end,  however,  he 
retained  a  singularly  calm,  peaceful,  yet  triumphant,  frame  of 
mind.  His  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God 
never  faltered.  He  was  able  to  leave  himself  and  his — ^for  by 
this  time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Binnie,  and  had  been  blessed 
with  a  fine  little  boy — resignedly  in  the  Saviour's  hands. 
Even  in  his  own  illness  he  saw  only  a  means  of  exalting  the 
more  highly  the  name  and  character  of  God.  Speaking  of  it 
one  day"  to  a  friend,  he  said  :  "  God,  we  see,  has  such  respect 
for  all  his  laws,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  that  if,  even  in 
his  service,  we  transgress  them,  we  must  sufier  for  it.  In 
my  eager  desire  to  carry  on  his  work,  I  have  broken  the  laws 
of  health ;  hence  my  present  weakness."  Thus,  so  far  from 
murmuring,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  justify  God,  and  to 
blame  himself.  Dearly  as  he  loved  his  work,  and  the  habita- 
tion of  God's  hou.se  here,  he  could  yet  look  calmly  at  the 
prospect  of  leaving  it  all — assured  that  he  was  going  to  be 
with  Jesus,  which  was  far  better. 

As  an  instance  of  how  he  could  give  expression  to  this 

Christian  sentiment,  we  may  listen  to  a  brief  conversation 

that  took  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Balfour,  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  church.   They  had  taken  a  walk  as  far  avS 

the  Cemetery.    Their  way  homeward  lay  past  the  church  door. 

Mr.  Craig  had  the  key  in  his  pocket.     They  entered  to  rest, 

and,  sitting  down  in  the  pulpit,  to  look  round  them  for  a  time. 

On  the   way  they  had  passed  two  girls,  one  of  whom  re- 
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marked  to  the  other,  "Look,  there's  the  bonnie  minister.'* 
And  here  we  may  say,  in  justification  of  the  girl's  remark, 
that,  with  his  raven  locks,  and  fair,  open  brolihis  flushed 
cheeks,  and  calm,  dignified  look;  his  erect  form,  graceful 
shoulders,  and  manly  carriage,  Mr.  Craig  was  really  of  very 
prepossessing  appearance.  But,  returning  to  Mr.  Craig  and  his 
friend,  sitting  in  the  pulpit,  we  might  have  overheard  the 
following  conversation : — '*  Did  you  hear  what  the  lassie  said  f ' 
asks  Mr.  Balfour.  He  smiles,  and  says,  ''  Oh,  yes,  but '  favour 
is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain,'  unless  it  be  here  (looking 
round  the  chapel),  for  'strength  and  beauty  are  within  thy 
holy  temple."  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  adds  with  great 
feeling,  "  Lord,  Thave  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house."  He 
is  now  trembling  a  great  deal,  and  after  a  further  pause  he 
says  very  earnestly  to  his  friend,  "  But  I  feel  I  must  leave  it 
soon."  ''  Nay,"  answers  Mr.  Balfour,  "  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.  The  Master  will  say  unto  thee, 
'  Friend,  come  up  higher,'  and  thou  shalt  have  honour  of  all 
them  that  sit  with  thee."  Another  thoughtful,  solemn  pause, 
and  then  we  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  Craig,  tremulous  with 
emotion,  saying,  "How  truly  is  our  God  the  God  of  all 
consolation." 

To  the  very  last  he  felt  the  preciousness  of  this  Divine 
consolation.  When  no  longer  able  to  speak  much,  he  still 
received  the  friends  who  visited  him,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
When  dying,  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  Mother,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness."  And  to  a  brother  at  sea  his 
final  message  was,  "  Tell  him  to  meet  me  in  heaven ;  I  wiU  be 
waiting  for  him."  But  at  length  the  pleasant  smiles,  the 
parting  words,  the  farewell  messages,  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
freed  spirit  of  our  brother  took  its  fiight  to  the  glory-land. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  August,  1874,  he  gentiy  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus. 

Thus  passed  away,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  one  who 
was  in  his  cha/ixu:ter  eminently  devout,  sensitively  conscien- 
tious, singularly  inoffensive,  specially  true  and  noble ;  in  his 
vx/rk  honest,  painstaking,  orderly,  enthusiastic,  and  successful ; 
and  in  his    infiuffnce    winning,  attractive,    elevating,  ev 
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appealing  to  the  nobler  elements  in  his  fellow-men  whilst 
here,  and,  now  that  he  is  gone,  still  cherished  as  a  fragrant 
memory,  a  purifying  power,  in  many  a  heart.  At  the  time  it 
occurred,  his  death  made  a  pifofound  impression  on  the  whole 
community.  He  was  greatly  respected,  and  lovingly  lamented, 
by  many  outside  of  his  own  church  and  denomination.  He 
was  buried  with  all  the  honours  that  the  church,  the  Good 
Templars,  and  the  public  could  confer  upon  him — ^an  excep- 
tionally large  company  following  his  body  to  the  grave. 
From  a  short  paragraph,  published  in  the  local  paper,  we 
learn  that  appropriate  services  were  conducted  in  the  church 
by  the  Rev.  Professors  Taylor  and  Hunter,  and  by  the  Rev.  R 
Craig,  then  of  Glasgow,  now  of  Manchester.  But  at  the  grave. 
Brother  the  Rev.  Wm.  Halliday  read,  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  the  very  beautiful  Ritual  prescribed  by  the  Good 
Templar  Order. 

A  very  handsome  monument,  raised  by  public  subscription, 
still  marks  the  site  of  his  grave,  and  tells,  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  the  story  of  his  good  works  and  faithful  services.  But 
by  far  the  sweetest  memorial  he  has  left  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
goodly  edifice,  the  result  of  his  efforts ;  and  in  the  respectable 
and  still  flourishing  chureh,  greatly  quickened  and  strengthened 
by  his  labours.  Referring  to  his  death,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson  said,  with  much  pathetic  truth, 
that  he  knew  of  no  young  man  to  whom  he  could  more 
fittingly  apply  the  sacred  words :  "  The  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up." 

We  need  only  say  further  that  his  dear  wife,  who  nursed 
him  during  his  last  illness  with  truly  affectionate  care ;  and 
his  sainted  father,  who  at  the  end  was  "  wearying  a  wee  to 
see  Daniel,"  have  both  gone  to  be  with  him,  and  with  the 
Saviour  whom  they  all  loved.  May  his  boy,  who  is  still 
spared,  and  all  his  friends  and  admirers,  strive  to  press 
forward  on  the  same  path  as  that  in  which  he  trod — the  path 
of  faithful,  loving,  loyal  service  to  Christ — then  they  also  will 
rejoin  his  company  at  "  the  shining  of  the  river  that  flows  by 
the  throne  of  Goi" 

William  Wyllie. 
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AS  we  write  these  lines,  we  have  before  us  fonr  portraits  of 
onr  departed  brother,  each  taken  at  a  different  period  in 
his  ministerial  career.  One  of  them  reveals  him  at  full  length, 
and  judging  from  his  relation  to  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and 
the  chair  behind  him,  his  physical  stature  shows  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  race  of  gianta  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
gaaee  intently  on  the  head,  with  its  lofty  brow,  its  piercing 
eyes,  and  its  closely  set  lips,  we  at  once  conclude  that  our 
friend  must  not  be  measured  by  inches,  but  by  the  measure 
of  his  souL  He  was  in  all  respects  a  manly  little  man.  He 
abhorred  meanness,  turned  away  from  vanity  and  sensation- 
alism, and  was  ever  ready  to  stamp  down  whatever  was 
opposed  to  righteousness  and  magnanimity.  He  was  naturally 
diffident  and  retiring,  but  when  the  bugle  was  sounded  for 
the  battle,  he  was  ready  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and  do  his  part  with  unflinching  courage.  He  was  most 
obliging  in  his  disposition,  unwearied  in  his  zeal,  indomitable 
in  his  perseverance,  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science. His  bald  head,  and  sombre  face  crossed  vrith  spec- 
tacles, might  at  first  lead  a  stranger  to  think  that  his  religion 
was  dull  and  cheerless,  but  whenever  the  springs  in  his  heart 
were  tapped,  even  but  gently,  then  would  the  little  man's  face 
brighten  up  with  a  celestial  radiancy,  and  the  flow  of  words 
would  tell,  in  language  clear  and  forcible,  that  his  inner  Chris- 
tian experience  was  calm  and  joyfuL 

While  we  say  all  this,  and  while  we  could  say  even  more  in 
the  way  of  commendation,  we  do  not  assert  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  was  without  a  fault  The  best  of  men  are  but  men  at 
the  best  But  this  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that  he  was  not 
blind  to  his  own  shortcomings,  and  tiiat  he  therefore  looked 
with  all  the  greater  eagerness  to  Him  whose  Uood  deanseth 
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from  every  sin.  He  never  spoke,  and  he  never  acted  as  if  he 
believed  he  "were  abready  perfect."  The  aim  of  his  life 
might  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  This  one  thing  I 
do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

HIS  EAKLY  LIFE. 

In  the  town  of  Leith,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1806,  David 
Drummond  was  bom.  It  was  a  time  of  national  stir  and 
excitement.  The  war-ships  of  England  and  France  were  often 
in  deadly  conflict  vdth  each  other.  The  year  before,  the 
great  victory  at  Trafalgar  was  gained  by  Nelson.  When  the 
child  was  being  carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  Hugh  Miller 
would  be  four  years  of  age ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  who  rose 
to  the  highest  height  of  popularity  as  a  preacher,  would  be  in 
his  third  year.  In  1806,  David  Scott,  the  eminent  Scottish 
painter,  was  bom ;  and  the  first  volume  of  poems  by  James 
Montgomery,  the  religious  poet,  was  published  in  the  same 
year.  In  the  following  year  Longfellow  was  ushered  into 
existence  ;  and,  in  1810,  the  sound  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  voice 
would  be  first  heard. 

Mr.  Drummond's  parents  were  God-fearing  persons.  They 
raised  within  their  humble  home  the  family  altar,  around 
which  the  Bible  was  reverently  read,  psalms,  to  the  ever-re- 
curring tune  of  "  Stroudwater,"  were  sung,  and  fervent  prayers 
were  lifted  up  to  the  God  of  Jacob.  The  singing  and  the 
praying  on  these  occasions  often  made  the  youthful  David's 
eyes  moist  vrith  tears.  The  family  were  most  exemplary  in 
their  attendance  at  the  church — ^the  Established  Church.  As 
the  child  grew  up  into  boyhood,  we  can  picture  him  receiving 
his  first  lessons  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education;  and 
we  can  picture  him  struggling  to  commit  to  memory  some  of 
the  hard,  knotty  pages  in  the  "  Shorter  Catechism."  Not 
being  disposed  to  mingle  with  other  children  in  their  harmless 
games,  we  can  follow  him  as  he  walks  by  the  seashore,  as  he 
watches  the  ships  floating  on  the  waters,  as  he  surveys  the 
distant  hills  of  Fif  eshire,  and  as  he  beholds  the  fishermen  com- 
ing into  the  old  harbour  vrith  their  well-filled  boats.     We  can 
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follow  him  as  he  wends  his  way  up  Leith  Walk  on  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  how  he  would  feast  his  eyes  on  the  Castle,  perched 
on  its  craggy  height,  on  the  lofty  houses  in  the  Old  Town,  and 
on  Arthur's  Seat,  towering  gracefully  to  the  east  of  the  metro- 
politan city.  AU  these  sights  would  have  their  influence  on 
the  active  mind  of  the  little  boy. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  induced  to  attend  a  Wes- 
leyan  School,  which  met  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  He  was 
here  privileged  with  a  teacher  who  was  not  slow  to  speak  per- 
sonally to  his  scholars  about  spiritual  things.  In  after  life, 
he  looked  back  with  unmingled  delight  to  the  valuable  in- 
struction he  received  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of  that  devoted 
Christian  man. 

AMONG  THE   PRESBYTERIANS. 

From  what  we  have  already  learned,  we  are  not  astonished 
to  find  Mr.  Drummond,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  become  a  member  of  a  Christian  church.  What 
church  shall  he  join  ?  He  could  not  see  it  to  be  his  duty,  with 
the  views  he  then  entertained,  to  seek  admission  into  the 
National  Church  of  Scotland.  He  became  interested  in  the  min- 
istrations of  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Muir — who  was  ordained  a 
few  months  before  this,  in  1823 — pastor  of  the  Junction  Road 
Relief  Church  (now  United  Presbyterian).  After  passing 
through  the  usual  course  of  examination,  he  was  enrolled  a 
member  of  that  church.  The  pastor  was  very  kind  to  our 
friend,  for  which  kindness  he  was  truly  grateful.  Yet  at  this 
time,  though  imiformly  well-behaved,  he  was  not  enjoying  the 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  His  mind  was  distressed 
— more  so  on  Sabbath,  and  still  more  so  on  Communion  Sab- 
baths. Happily,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  man  sell- 
ing books,  from  him  he  bought  James  Hai-vey  s  "  Theron  and 
Aspasia"  Prayerfully  did  he  turn  over  its  pages,  and  very 
soon  did  he  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  rest.  He  saw 
what  Martin  Luther  saw,  that  Christ  had  provided  a  robe  of 
perfect  righteousnevss  for  him.  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him  "  (2  Corinthians  v.  21). 

Tlie  lamp  of  God  s  own  truth  illuminating  his  mind  gave 
him  a  fresh  impulse.     He  could  not  be  idle.     After  the  toil  oi 
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the  day  was  over — ^he  was  by  trade  a  tailor — he  devoted  him- 
self vrith  increasing  enthusiasm  to  useful  work  in  and  out  of 
churcL  He  and  another  like-minded  friend  started  a  Sab- 
bath-school, and  carried  it  on  for  some  years.  He  visited  the 
sick  and  the  dying.  He  took  part  in  prayer-meetings.  The 
first  little  sermon  he  preached  was  on  these  words  in  Luke 
XV.  10,  "  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  He  was 
a  painstaking  student  of  Holy  Scriptures ;  his  mind  became 
more  developed,  and  his  religious  opinions  became  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive.  He  began  to  see  that  certain  portions 
of  the  CJonfession  of  Faith  did  not  square  with  the  teachings 
of  God's  Word,  and  his  veneration  for  that  docimient  of  the 
seventeenth  century  gradually  lessened.  He  was  elected  to 
the  eldership.  He  was  obliged  to  decline  the  honour,  for  he 
could  not  conscientiously  sign  the  Confession.  Soon  after 
this  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  Junction  Road  Church  was 
broken.  We  may  here  state  that  he  was  married  on  the  26th 
March,  1832,  to  Margaret  Dickie,  also  bom  in  1806,  and  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years  she  shared  in  his  joys 
and  sorrows.  They  had  a  family  of  ten,  most  of  whom  still 
survive. 

AMONG  THE  METHODISTS. 

Mr.  Drummond  had  two  brothers  connected  with  what  was 
then  called  the  Wesleyan  Association  Church.  One  of  these 
brothers  is,  we  understand,  now  a  minister  in  the  United 
States.  This  denomination,  with  its  more  liberal,  and,  as  he 
believed,  more  scriptural  theology,  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to 
our  friend.  Within  its  borders,  and  under  its  auspices,  he 
found  many  opportunities  for  doing  his  Master's  will.  One 
Sabbath  afternoon  he  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  fill  the 
pulpit.  He  braved  the  duty.  His  text  was,  "  The  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ."  The  people  were  stirred  and  thrilled 
under  that  sermon.  He  was  soon  advanced  to  the  position  of 
a  local  preacher,  and  his  services  were  much  appreciated.  In 
1841  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  small  mission  church 
meeting  in  the  Croft  Hall,  Kilmarnock.  He  responded  to 
the  invitation,  and  accordingly  removed  his  family  to  that 
thriving  town. 
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THE  ATONEMENT  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Morison  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  in  Clerk's  Lane,  Eohnamock,  a  year 
before  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  same  town. 
Ayrshire  and  many  other  parts  of  Scotland  were  being  aroused 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad.  The  pamphlets  and  books, 
bearing  on  the  controversy,  issued  at  that  time  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  especially  those  written  by  Dr.  Morison 
and  Dr.  John  Klirk,  then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Hamilton.  Some  of  these  books  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  were  carefully  perused  by  him.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  progress  he  had  hitherto  made  in  study- 
ing the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  comparing  it  with  the 
Bible,  his  sympathies  went  with  the  so-called  heretics.  In 
March,  1841,  Dr.  Morison  was  brought  before  the  Eolmamock 
Presbytery,  tried,  and  suspended  from  the  ministry.  He  was 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  teaching  that  Christ  made 
atonement  for  all  men  equally.  Against  this  decision  he 
appealed  to  the  Synod,  which,  however,  on  the  11th  June 
following,  continued  his  suspension.  He  protested  against 
this  decision,  and  declared  that  he  would  still  preach  the  same 
doctrines.  Though  Dr.  Morison  was  declared  no  longer  a 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  though  "all 
ministers  and  preachers  in  this  church  must  consider  them- 
selves prohibited  from  preaching  for  Dr.  Morison,  or  employing 
him  in  any  of  their  public  ministrations,"  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  Clerk  s  Lane  Church  rallied  lovingly  round 
their  persecuted  pastor.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Morison  in  Kil- 
marnock and  in  the  surrounding  villages  were  continued  with 
greater  zeal  than  ever.  At  the  regular  services  on  Sabbath, 
and  at  the  Monday  evening  meeting,  the  accommodation  of 
the  chapel  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Multitudes  from 
far  and  near  came  to  hear  the  simple  gospel  expounded, 
hundreds  above  hundreds  waited  for  conversation,  and  only 
the  gi-eat  day  will  fully  disclose  the  number  who  were  con- 
verted. Mr.  Drummond  s  own  duties  prevented  him  from 
visiting  Clerk's  Lane  on  the  Sabbath,  but  almost  every  Monday 
night  found  him  an  attentive  listener  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Morison. 
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In  May,  1843,  the  Evangelical  Union  was  formed  by  Dr. 
Morison,  Rev.  Robert  Morison,  Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Guthrie,  and  a  few  delegates  from  churches.  The 
names  of  the  three  last-mentioned  ministers  had  been  also 
deleted  from  the  ministerial  roll  of  the  Secession  Church  for 
alleged  heresy.  Not  many  weeks  after  this  interesting  and 
important  event,  on  a  Communion  Sabbath,  when  the  Clerk's 
Lane  Church  was  packed  with  earnest  worshippers,  a  number 
of  frien«i3  from  Galston  and  other  villages  were  compeUed 
to  stand  outside.  Becoming  aware  of  this  fact.  Dr.  Morison 
recommended  those  who  were  crowded  out  to  go  over  to  the 
Croft  Hall  and  they  would  hear  Mr.  Drummond  preach  the 
same  doctrines.  A  goodly  number  did  go.  "  (Jod  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way  his  wonders  to  perform."  This  little  incident 
furnished  the  link  by  which  Mr.  Drummond  became  a  minister 
of  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  Galston  friends  having  been 
delighted  with  what  they  heard  that  day,  went  home  with  a 
good  report  of  his  ability  and  eloquence. 

In  August  the  first  session  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Theo- 
logical Hall  was  opened,  the  only  professor  being  Dr.  Morison. 
There  were  four  public  students — ^Robert  Hunter,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  same  Hall;  Alexander  M.  Wilson, 
now  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bathgate ;  Henry  Melville,  now  a 
minister  in  the  United  States ;  and  James  M'Millan,  who  died 
in  1849.  Mr.  Drummond  attended  the  Hall  as  a  private 
student  during  the  first  three  sessions. 

HIS  ORDINATION  AT  GALSTON. 

The  Evangelical  Unionists  in  Galston,  having  organised 
themselves  into  a  church,  met  regularly  in  a  hall  which  was 
made  out  of  two  weavers*  shops.  They  (membership,  60)  gave 
a  cordial  call  to  Mr.  Drummond  (now  37  years  of  age)  to 
become  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted.  The  19th  September, 
1843,  was  the  day  fixed  for  his  ordination.  This  being  the 
first  ordination  in  the  history  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  a  vast 
amount  of  interest  was  awakened  by  the  event.  The  weather 
was  most  propitious,  and  the  attendance  of  people  was  immense. 
A  temporary  platform  was  erected  in  a  field  at  the  head  of 
Orchard  Street.     The  venerable  Rev.  R.  Morison,  of  Bathgate, 
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presided.  The  scene  was  a  memorable  one.  Weavers  were 
there  with  their  snowy-white  aprons,  miners  were  there  in 
their  holiday  attire,  farmers  were  there  with  their  weather- 
beaten  faces,  merchants  were  there  from  Kilmarnock  (some 
five  miles  distant),  and  homely  dressed  women  from  all  the 
districts  around.  The  village,  with  its  thatched  houses,  lay  in 
its  rand  beauty  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Irvine.  Away  to 
the  north,  yonder  are  seen 


"  Loadon*s  bonnie  woods  and  braes.** 

The  services  were  exceedingly  solemn,  and  the  addresses  given 
by  the  various  ministers  were  thrilling  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Drummond   entered  upon  his  pastoral  labours  with 
great  enthusiasm.     He  officiated  three  times  every  Sabbath, 
addressed  a  devotional  meeting  on  Monday  evening ;  preached 
in  some  country  place — frequently  in  Darvel  and  Newmilns — 
on  the  Tuesday  evening;  conducted  the  prayer-meeting  on 
the  Wednesday  evening,  and    assisted    the   Sabbath-school 
teachers  in  preparing  their  lesson  on  Thursday  evening.     In 
addition  to  his  work   in   Galston,  we  find  from   the  early 
records,  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  take  part  in  evan- 
gelistic services  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     In  June, 
1845,  we  find  him  preaching  in  Cumbernauld.     During  the 
three  years  of  his  pastorate  much  good  was  accomplished. 
The  members  of  the  church,  being  full  of  their  first  love  to 
Jesus,  nobly  supported  their  minister  in  all  his  efforts  to  bring 
sinners  to  the  knowledge  of  the  saving  truth.     Some  of  the 
sermons  preached  by  our  brother  are  remembered  to  this  day 
by  a  few  of  the  old  members.    Two  of  the  sermons  are  specially 
remembered  as  having  been  richly  permeated  with  the  glorious 
gospel ;  they  were  on  the  texts,  "  Mighty  to  save,"  and  Christ 
"  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  o^vn  blood." 
We  have  met  with  some  who  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Drummond 
in  Galston,  one — the  first  he  baptized  there — bears  hisown  name, 
and  another  is  one  of  our  nearest  relatives     At  the  second 
Conference  of  the  Union,  which  met  at  Bathgate  in  1844,  our 
brother  was  admitted  as  a  minister.     The  new  chapel  was 
opened  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morison  on  the  18th  May,  1845.     In  their 
report  to  the  third  Conference,  which  met  in  Falkirk,  June 
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16th  to  20th,  1845,  the  Galston  brethren  reported  a  member- 
ship of  104. 

HIS  LABOUBS  IN  AIRDRIE  AND  WICK. 

By  the  devotedness  and  liberality  of  a  few  Christians,  a 
chnrch  was  formed  in  Airdrie  in  1845.  In  the  automn  of 
1846,  the  members  invited  Mr.  Drommond  to  become  their 
mider-shepherd.  He  responded  to  their  call,  and  was  forth- 
with introduced  to  his  new  flock  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morison. 
He  toiled  away  there  with  assiduous  zeal  for  eighteen  months. 
Powerful  sermons  were  preached  by  him  not  only  in  Airdrie, 
but  in  some  of  the  surrounding  places,  such  as  Coatbridge^ 
Whifflet,  Calderbank,  and  ChapelhalL  As  pastor,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  sent  a  report  to  the  fifth  Conference,  which  met  in  the 
Old  Low  Church,  Paisley,  September  22nd  to  24th,  1847  (the 
fourth  Conference  met  in  Greenock  in  1846).  In  that  report 
the  work  of  the  year  is  reviewed  in  a  humble  and  candid 
manner.  Thirty-eight  members  were  added  to  the  rolL  It 
was  at  this  Conference  in  Paisley  our  brother  received  the 
highest  honour  the  Union  could  bestow  on  him — ^viz.,  his  elec- 
tion to  the  President's  chair. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  he  was  induced  to  visit  the  town  of 
Wick,  where  an  E.  XJ.  Church  had  been  in  existence  for  two 
years.  After  preaching  there  for  four  Sabbaths,  he  received 
a  unanimous  and  pressing  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  over 
sight  of  the  valorous  little  band.  Three  reasons  constrained 
him  to  give  an  affirmative  answer: — 1.  It  offered  an  interest- 
ing and  extensive  field  of  labour.  Many  were  willing  to  hear 
the  gospel,  and  a  spirit  of  serious  inquiry  seemed  to  prevail 
in  the  district.  2.  The  cause,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  had  suffered  much  from  want  of 
regular  supply.  3.  From  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  would  be 
cordially  supported  in  his  ministrations.  The  congregation 
met  in  a  hall,  capable  of  seating  800,  up  till  1851,  when  a 
commodious  sanctuary  was  erected.  This  was  the  second 
chapel  built  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Drummond  within  six 
years.  We  question  if  this  can  be  said  to  the  praise  of  any 
other  ministerial  brother  in  the  denomination.     As  an  illustra- 
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tion  of  his  isolation  in  Caithness — far  from  any  other  E.  U. 
brother — we  may  mention  the  following  interesting  incident. 
One  of  his  daughters,  born  on  11th  August,  1848,  required  to 
be  baptized.  Who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony?  Mrs. 
Dmmmond  courageously  held  up  the  babe  before  the  whole 
congregation,  and  the  father  himself  sprinkled  the  water. 
During  his  five  years'  pastorate  among  the  vigorous  and  hearty 
fishermen  of  Wick  our  brother  had  many  things  to  cheer,  and 
a  few  things  to  sadden  him. 

OTHER  FIELDS  OF  LABOUR 

Our  ministers  in  those  days  had  many  trials  to  endure. 
Though  they  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  make  known  to 
their  fellow-creatures  the  simple  gospel  truth,  the  whole 
gospel  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  gospel  truth,  they  were 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  They  were  nearly  every 
where  spoken  against,  and  from  some  pulpits  they  were 
denounced  as  dangerous  teachers.  In  the  midst  of  almost 
overwhelming  diflSculties,  these  valiant  servants  of  God, 
unmurmuringly,  and  in  much  patience,  stood  by  their  colours. 
Each  one  might  confess,  "that  after  the  way  which  they  call 
heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers."  Besides  these 
ecclesiastical  tribulations,  many  of  our  ministers  had  domestic 
tribulations,  tribulations  arising  from  the  stern  realities  of  a 
very  limited  income.  The  members  of  our  churches  were,  as 
a  rule,  working  people,  some  ^vith  small  wages,  and  although 
they  gave  liberally  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  for  the  support  of 
their  minister,  the  stipend  was  humiliatingly  small.  How  the 
wives  of  these  pastors  toiled  and  suffered,  and  how  their 
children  were  fed  and  clothed  and  schooled  will,  we  fear, 
never  be  fully  told  in  this  world. 

The  terrible  struggles  and  distracting  carefulness  which  not 
a  few  of  these  pastors  experienced,  prevent  us  from  wondering 
at  the  frequency  of  ministerial  changes  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Union  s  history. 

In  1853  Mr.  Drummond  removed  to  Huddersfield.     This 

was  a  boimd  from  the  extreme  north  of  our  denominational 

borders  to  the  extreme  south.     We  have  no  information  about 

his  labours  in  this  Yorkshire  town.     Perhaps,  with  his  pro- 
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minent  national  characteristics,  he  would  not  feel  quite  at 
home  away  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  It  may  be  of  interest, 
however,  to  state,  that  in  1856 — ^two  years  after  Mr.  Drummond 
left — an  elegant  chapel  was  built  in  George  Street,  but  owing, 
we  presume,  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  E.  U.  preachers  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  Theological  Hall  in  Glasgow,  the 
members  of  the  church  a  few  years  after  identified  themselves 
with  the  Congregational  Union  of  Kngland  and  Wales. 

After  leaving  Huddersfield  he  supplied  the  Independent 
Church  in  Cambuslang  for  some  months.  Here  his  pulpit 
ministrations  were  highly  valued.  Some  of  the  old  friends 
remember  well  a  lecture  he  gave  in  the  Parish  Church  on 
a  week  evening.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "Religion 
and  Science/'  and  the  chairman — ^the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Johnston, 
D.D. — complimented  the  lecturer  for  the  able  and  interesting 
manner  with  which  he  had  dealt  with  his  theme.  Between 
I7th  June,  1855,  and  30th  November,  1856,  he  was  in  Shotts, 
during  which  period  the  family  resided  in  Glasgow.  After 
Shotts  he  was  pastor  for  two  years  of  the  Second  Church  (the 
First  Church  was  then  in  Reform  Street)  in  Dundee. 

In  December,  1858,  he  commenced  his  labours  in  Carluke. 
During  the  summer  of  1859  he  addressed  many  open-air 
meetings  in  the  districts  around  the  town.  Deep  impressions 
were  made,  and  some  were  "bom  again."  Five  or  six  weekly 
prayer  meetings  were  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  pastor. 
As  there  was  no  church  in  Wishaw  at  that  time,  a  few 
Evangelical  Unionists  travelled  regularly  from  that  town  to 
Carluke,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  our 
brother. 

BELLSHILL. 

On  Sabbath,  1st  April,  1860,  Mr.  Drummond  was  inducted 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  in  Bellshill.  This  was  his 
longest  pastorate.  For  eleven  years  and  three  months  he  toiled 
with  unswerving  fideUty,  and  his  labours  were  crowned  with 
a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  His  health  was  vigoroius,  his 
sermons  were  able  and  full  of  the  gospel,  his  addresses  at  the 
various  prayer  meetings  were  refreshing,  his  talks  to  the 
children  in  the  Sabbath-school  were  interesting,  and  his  pre- 
lections in  the  Bible-class  were  truly  edifying.      His  name 
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was  a  household  word  in  the  locality.  His  earnest  voice  was 
often  heard  in  Holytown,  Carfin,  Motherwell,  and  Nackerty. 
He  was  much  respected,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  ministers  of  other  demoninations  in  the  district  At 
first  one  of  these  ministers  warned  his  people  against  attending 
any  of  Mr.  Drommond's  meetings,  but  that  animosity  soon 
disappeared.  On  several  occasions  that  same  minister  ex- 
changed pulpits  with  our  brother.  On  the  25th  January, 
1866,  he  was  presented  with  two  pairs  of  gold-mounted 
spectacles  as  a  token  of  regard  by  the  members  of  the  church 
in  BellshilL  The  presentation  was  made  at  a  largely  attended 
social  meeting — ^the  Sabbath-school  annual  soiree.  Every  one 
was  happy,  but  our  brother  was  the  happiest  of  all,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  following  poetical  piece  which  he  recited. 
We  give  it  without  abridgement,  believing  that  it  reveals  in 
an  interesting  manner  some  of  the  humorous  yet  spiritual 
features  of  the  man's  character: — 

Dear  Friends,  your  gift  I  reckon  kind — 

Your  good- will  it  expresses ; 
My  wishes  best  are  now  combin'd 

With  thanks  for  these  my  Glasses. 

"We're  met  to-night  our  God  to  praise- 
To  help  the  Sabbath  classes ;     . 

And  as  to  heaven  our  hearts  we  raise, 
We'll  not  forget  the  Glasses. 

Truth,  golden  truth,  is  ever  clear, 

And  suits  men  of  all  classes ; 
More  golden  still  it  must  appear, 

When  seen  through  golden  Glasses. 

My  aim  shall  be  to  know  it  well — 

It  bears  on  all  that  passes. 
To  men  around  1*11  joy  to  tell, 

What  I  see  through  my  Glasses. 

The  time  will  come — ^that  Jordan  oros8*d. 
Through  which  each  traveller  passes^ 

On  earth's  rough  waves  no  more  I'm  tossed, 
I'll  need  no  more  my  Glasses. 

Among  the  glorious  hosts  on  high — 

Yon  ransomed,  holy  masses — 
Nought  e'er  can  be  to  dim  the  eye, 

Or  cause  the  use  of  Glasses. 
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Vrom  thence  my  thoughts  to  earth  may  Etraj, 

And  see  my  lads  and  lassee. 
And  hear  aome  one  exulting  Bay — 

*'  Tliese  are  my  father's  Glaases/' 

When  we  all  meet  in  yonder  throng, 

Which  all  our  thoughts  surpasses ; 
More  Hireet,  more  loud,  may  be  our  song, 

As  we  think  on  the  Ghtsses. 

It  wa«  in  the  RjIIhIiIH  E.  U,  inarwe  on  the  25th  November, 
18(Jli,  that  hiH  Injloved  wife  fininhed  her  course  and  fell  asleep 
in  JcHUH. 

KlfcyrTS — HIS   LA>ST  PASTORATE. 

It  IH  not  a  thin^  of  general  occurrence  for  a  minister  to  be 
invited  to  return  a  Nccon^l  time  to  the  pastorate  of  the  same 
church.  In  the  NUinnier  of  1871,  Mr.  Drummond,  after  an 
alMeiice  of  fiftiutn  years  once  more  became  the  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Shotts.  A  few  of  the  members,  who  enjoyed  his 
niiniHtratioiLs  during  his  former  pastorate,  were  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  sitting  again  at  his  feet.  One  veteran 
inoinlmr,  since  deceased,  used  to  say  of  our  brother  that  he 
stH^iuod  to  he  up  in  heaven  during  the  week,  and  came  down 
tui  Sahlnvtli  to  give  theiu  the  gladsome  news.  How  sweet  to 
that  resptH»tod  meudu^r  must  havo  been  the  services  on  the 
l4ord*H  duj'»  and  how  higlily  ho  must  have  esteemed  his  pastor 
as  an  Hml»iissadi»r  for  C^hrist.  when  he  felt  constrained  to 
express  himsolf  in  suelx  a  beautifully  atieetionate  manner. 
Mr.  Uruiunuuid  gave  on  the  Sixblvith  evenings  a  course  of 
woU-|»\\^|uw\hI  Krtures  on  the  Pilgrims  Progress.  These 
Kvtm\\H  attraoted  hirgx^  audiences.  He  was  elected  a 
iuoiuIht  of  the  Parislx  Si.*lHX>l  IWrtl  in  1873.  His  viixour 
and  sprightliness  Ivgan  to  wai\e  during  his  arthious  labours  in 
Shocts.  At  tiuuvi,  taking  gUxnuy  views  of  the  state  of  the 
eh\m*h»  he  Uvame  very  depivssK.\l  in  spirit.  NotwithstanJirg 
llie  kiudlv  fivUuiT  u\anifest<\l  towarvls  him  bv  the  members, 
ho  Ivgan  to  think  he  netxU\l  mor^*  rest  than  he  could  obtain 
thetw  auvl  that  a  ohangv*  for  him  was  abs».^lutely  necessary-. 
He  cvuiehKK\l  his  lalvui's  in  MovemK^.  IS74.  having  acct^ptol 
«  vail  to  the  churvh  in  Wcsihill.  near  AK^ieen.  Man  pn:- 
|H>s^NA,  but  inxl  viisjv>s^*s.     As  will  Iv  s<\*n  from  the  last  paLre 
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of  our  sketch,  the  call  to  the  Churcli  above  came  to  him  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  that  northern  village. 

HIS  SERMONS. 

Mr.  Drommond  was  most  conscientious  in  preparing  his 
sermons.  As  a  general  rule  he  began  his  preparations  on 
Monday,  and  had  all  finished  by  the  Friday  evening.  Saturday 
was  spent  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  reading,  for  example, 
The  Christian  News  and  other  periodicals  and  magazines. 
He  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  committing  his  discourses  to 
memory.  Reading  his  manuscript,  which  was  closely  written 
in  small  characters,  once  over  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  was 
sufficient  to  give  him  confidence  and  freedom  of  delivery. 
Towards  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  upwards  of  fifty 
sermons  in  his  memory,  any  one  of  which  he  could  utilise 
when  necessary.  When  officiating  in  a  strange  pulpit,  he  was 
never  sure  what  he  would  preach  on,  till  he  got  a  sight  of  the 
people. 

What  was  the  character  of  his  sermons?  They  were  pre- 
eminently and  always  evangelical  He  "determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  men,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified."  He  abhorred  sensationalism,  and  he  never  tried  to 
please  those  with  "  itching  ears."  His  constant  aim  was  to 
make  plain  the  way  to  a  true  peace,  to  a  noble  life,  and  to  a 
celestial  destiny.  All  his  illustrations  were  designed  to 
magnify  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  As  he  grew 
in  years  the  conviction  deepened  in  him,  that  the  need  of  sin- 
polluted  and  law-condenined  men  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  a  diligent  and  pains- 
taking student  of  the  Bible.  His  discourses  were  made  to 
gush  out  of  the  passages  chosen.  He  invariably  stuck  to  his 
text,  and  opened  it  up  in  a  lucid,  deeply  interesting  manner. 
To  the  listeners  the  verse  became  more  and  more  attractive! 
more  and  more  luminous.  We  have  met  with  many  who 
remember  with  remarkable  vividness  and  with  a  sort  of 
tumultuous  joy  some  of  his  sermons.  How  many  can  speak 
of  hb  sermons  on  these  words  in  Isaiah  IxiiL  1, ''  Who  is  this 
that  Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ? 
this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatnesB 
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of  Lia  scraigtii  f  I  zt^z  ^eak  in  ri^ucii^Lsiess.  znighuy  to  stbl" 
Hrjw  TiiTj  numj   ixHL  ^^-Ak  of  !iis  ^g^^arly  felimoGs  and 
d:rIIIIn.g  .^rxnon  on  uhrrs^r  Tr-irL*  in  Rsv.  re.  3.  ■*  Ami  cheie  was 
a  r^iinhow  romui   accii::  i-r   tLrznje,  iz.  ii^-  like  unto  an 
-^r-'-rnuii"      W-i  snh'orn  &  f-=Tr  i«:E.c^I:«^^*  Ler;  of  die  latter 
terr.vTTi,  wiudi  ta*i  a  ^iKCcr,i  elidcn  p»i:Ii=r:ai  in  1S65-    "^The 
rair.V^TT  fonna  a  CGtnpIe^^r  cfrcl-r.     In.  cri<  h  'iifers  frcxn  the 
ramV^TT  of  nature.      The  raincow  in  tte  t-zavens  is  ahrays 
onlj  a  fialf  CLfcIe.  an»i  corili  n-ic  gt3  rocml  about  anythiiig. 
Tr..^  rainrjow  in  conn*=frti.:n  with  the  go^cmiri-rnt  of  (5od  goes 
rorairl  an^i  rotm^l  the  throne.     There  is  much  force  and  beauty 
in  thi^^     It  represents  the  univ-rrsal  character  cf  the  atoning 
work  of  Jes^Li     God,  in  r>jkTng  frjm  hLs  thn^ne  upon  man,  sees 
him  through  the  rainhow.  whichever  wiv  he  turns.  .  .  .  Every- 
where God  iiees  man  !  i-^t,  mine*!  undone :  but  everywhere  he 
•i^fA  him  aa  a  tein^  wh':-*e  sins  have  hatJi  atoned  for  bv  Jesus.* 
What  wa3  the  character  of  his  preaching?    It  was  good, 
ever  good-     He  was  a  torn  preacher.     He  was  seen  at  his 
Urit  in  the  pnlpit,  which  was  at  once  his  throne  and  his  home. 
He  had  neither  a  commau'ling  appearance  nor  gneat  oratorical 
talentrt,  fcnt  he  was  able  by  hL^  intense  earnestness  and  lively 
animation  to  .stir  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.     Some- 
times he  rose  to  great  heights  of  rapture,  and  on  these  occasions 
the  people  woold  become  fire«l  with  an  enthusiasm  that  could 
drive  all  before  it     One  day  he  was  preaching  from  Romans 
V.  7,  "For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die;  yet 
pera^lventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die" 
and  at  the  close  a  man  who  was  deeply  touched  rose  and  said, 
"'  Let  as  pray."    The  man  hims^-lf  led  in  a  fervent  and  solemn 
prayer.     An  old  Evangelical  Unionist  told  us  that  he  never 
went  to  hear  Mr.  Drummond  without  getting  good ;  he  was 
Hure  to  hear  something  he  never  heard  before.     Another 
br'jther  told  as  how  he  remembered,  with  pleasure,  his  lectures 
on  Old  Testament  prophecy.     Before  the  days  of  the  Evan- 
C(elical  Union  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  brother-in-law, 
John   Dtmcan,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Chartist  preacher 
in  I>undee.     After  the  sermon  an  old  woman  came  running 
aft^.-r  him  and  said,  "  Eh,  man,  that  s  a  grand  gospel  'at  ye 
preach.     Could  ye  no  come  aye  an*  preach  to  us  ?" 
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PASTORAL  VISITATION. 

The  natural  diffidence,  which  characterised  Mr.  Drummond, 
made  pastoral  visitation  not  so  congenial  to  him.  He  felt  mi- 
oomfortable  when  he  entered  a  house  and  found  the  mother 
engrossed  in  the  whirl  of  household  duties.  His  modesty  and 
gentleness  caused  him  to  shrink  back,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  intruding  without  a  right.  Even  when  the  family 
were  aware  of  his  coming,  and  ready  to  welcome  him  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  he  would  act  like  a  dumb  man ;  often  for  a 
painfully  long  time  perfect  silence  would  reign.  It  was  like 
drawing  water  from  a  deep  well  to  get  him  to  start  a  friendly 
conversation.  The  maturity  of  years  did  not  seem  to  remove 
this  deficiency  in  his  pastoral  work.  During  a  course  of 
revival  meetings  in  Ayr  many  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Riddell  endeavoured  to  work  improvements  on  Mr.  Drummond 
in  this  respect,  but  in  vain.  It  is  said  that  these  two  were 
distributing  tracts ;  the  latter  brother  declined  to  go  alone — 
when  Mr.  Riddell,  coming  to  a  certain  door,  said  to  the  house- 
wife, "  Here  is  the  minister  who  is  to  preach  to-night  in  such 
a  hall ;  111  just  leave  him  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you 
for  a  little,"  and  before  Mr.  Drummond  had  time  to  think  of 
his  predicament  Mr.  Riddell  was  hastening  on  to  the  next 
house !  When  the  talk  was  once  set  a-going,  Mr.  Dnimmond 
was  soon  able  to  let  the  friends  see  how  well  informed  was 
his  mind,  and  how  rich  was  his  experience,  even  in  the  school 
of  affliction.  In  visiting  the  sick  and  the  dying  he  neglected 
not  to  point  the  sufferers  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  to  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  great  High  Priest,  and  to  the  blessed  con- 
solations of  God  the  Father. 

DENOMINATIONAL  WORK. 

No  man  in  the  Evangelical  Union  was  more  ready  to  assist 
in  carrying  on  the  necessary  work.  There  was  not  a  lazy  inch 
in  him.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  over-righteous  in 
obligingness.  His  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  Union.  He 
lov^  it  from  the  first  of  time,  and  he  loved  it  to  the  last. 
The  Union  and  Mr.  Drummond  "  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided."    Wo 
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have  already  stated  that  he  was  President  of  the  Union  in 
1847-48.  At  the  close  of  his  chairmanship  he  read  a  paper  at 
the  Conference  in  Ayr  in  September,  1848,  which  called  forth 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  assembled  brethren.  The  subject  of 
the  paper  was  entitled,  "  On  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Conversion."  In  1867-68  and  1870-71  he  was  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  Commission,  which  committee  takes  a 
general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  denomination  throughout 
the  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tlieological  Hall  Com- 
mittee in  1873-74.  For  half  a  dozen  years  he  was  a  useful 
member  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee.  He  never  made 
speeches  in  the  committee,  but  his  counsel  and  advice  were 
always  received  with  deference.  In  response  to  the  desire  of 
the  committee,  many  a  weak  and  struggling  church  did  he 
visit  and  cheer  with  his  inspiriting  sermons.  Often  were  we 
with  him  in  Home  Mission  deputations,  and  we  always  admired 
the  calm  and  judicious  manner  he  dealt  with  difficult  and 
sometimes  painful  ecclesiastical  cases.  The  old  minute-books 
testify  with  what  uniform  regularity  he  attended  committee 
meetings.  Others  might  be  absent,  and  others  might  be  late, 
but  our  brother  was  a  model  for  regularity  and  punctuality. 

ATTENDING  SOIREES. 

Our  denomination  has  the  credit  of  popularising  church- 
soirees.  The  eaprit  de  corps  of  our  members  has  been  helped 
by  our  numerous  social  gatherings.  We  believe  that  each 
church  of  the  Union  has  had  at  least  one  tea-meeting  every 
year.  Mr.  Drummond  had  largo  experience  in  addressing 
such  meetings,  and  his  services  were  often  called  into  requi- 
sition. His  speeches  were  greatly  relished.  Sometimes  he 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  a  special  speech  for  a 
particular  gathering.  In  the  early  years  of  our  movement  he 
gave  an  address  at  West  Calder.  The  chairman  called  upon 
him  at  9.50  p.m.  It  was  a  cold  snowy  night,  and  many  were 
anxious  to  get  home — but  so  powerful  was  our  brother's 
address,  that  though  he  spoke  for  fully  an  hour  on  "Peace 
with  God,"  the  audience  remained  spell-bound  to  the  close. 
Well  do  we  remember  his  speech  at  the  Conference  Soiree  ixr 
the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  in  1862.    The  largo  hall  was  packed, 
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and  it  was  indeed  a  soul-enrapturing  sight  to  see  how  the 
audience  literally  revelled  under  the  eloquence  of  the  brave 
little  man  as  he  showed  that  our  denominational  discourage- 
ments were  indeed,  when  properly  viewed,  our  denominational 
encouragements.  He  brought  down  the  house,  as  the  saying 
is,  when  he  demonstrated  that  the  good  effected  in  the  revival, 
which  was  then  experienced  in  America,  and  in  these  isles, 
was  effected  by  the  very  truth  which  the  Evangelical  Union 
was  sworn  to  proclaim.  Thundering  applause  also  greeted  the 
following  sentence — "  We  view  the  late  revival  as  a  public  and 
striking  testimony  from  God  on  behalf  of  the  truths  for  which 
we  contend."  At  our  own  ordination  soiree  on  the  23rd 
October,  1862,  in  Muslin  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  gave  a  genial  and  humorous  speech,  which  is  remem- 
bered in  the  locality  to  the  present  day.  On  being  introduced, 
he  said  his  subject  was  hood,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  a  hood 
that  might  be  fashionable,  well-fitting,  might  wear  well,  eta 
Qnoe  he  gave  an  interesting  address  in  the  KIT.  Church, 
Coatbridge.  He  took  the  word  Coatbridge,  and  divided  it 
into  Bridge  and  Coat,  taking  the  former  as  an  illustration  of 
the  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  latter  as  an  illustration  of  the 
robe  of  righteousness  which  was  imto  all  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe.  On  another  occasion  we  heard  him  give  a  capital 
speech  on  "  Hope,  the  anchor  of  the  souL"  He  held  up  before 
the  auditors  a  large  picture  of  an  anchor  drawn  by  himself. 
He  was  a  first-rate  teller  of  a  story,  and  specially  was  he 
rapturous  in  those  stories  that  exhibited  how  a  sinner  might 
decide  for  Jesus,  and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.  As  chairman  of 
his  own  church  soirees,  he  was  wonderfully  blythe  and  happy. 
Still  he  had  not  a  passionate  fondness  for  soireea  He  dreaded 
the  reaction.  It  was  exceedingly  painful  for  him  to  see 
persons  clapping  their  hands  at  the  noble  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  speakers,  and  yet  these  same  persons  would,  perhaps, 
be  regularly  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  the  ordinances 
of  the  church. 

AS  A  TEMPEBANCE  ADVOCATE. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  a  consistent  abstainer,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  raise  his  manly  voice  in  denouncing  the  unhallowed 
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liquor  traffic,  and  in  advocating  the  principles  and  benefits  of 
tomporanco.  As  a  straw  in  the  stream  indicates  the  direction 
thoTOirf,  so  the  following  facts  indicate  the  attitude  of  our 
hmthor  in  relation  to  this  all  important  question.  While  still 
n  iv&idont  in  his  native  town,  Leith,  and  subsequent  to  his 
marriage,  ho  was  one  day  walking  along  the  bulwark  at  the 
l«ck  of  the  pier,  when  a  huge  wave  swept  him  into  the  sea. 
Not  K'ing  able  to  swim,  he  at  once  gave  himself  up  as  lost,  and 
nmiouilwred  no  more.  Fortunately  the  harbour-master  was 
eloM>  at  hand,  and,  after  much  effort,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  drowning  man.  Life  appeared  extinct,  and  though  he 
recovered  somewhat,  for  a  long  time  his  life  was  hanging  in 
the  balance.  His  medical  attendant  declared  that  his  tem- 
perate habits  had  very  materially  conduced  to  his  complete 
itistoration  to  health  and  strength.  Upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  there  were  temperance  sermons  preached  every  Sabbath 
evening  in  the  City  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow 
Abstainers'  Union.  The  most  eminent  teetotal  ministers 
willingly  gave  their  services  to  this  laudable  object.  We 
were  present  one  evening  when  the  Rev.  David  Drummond, 
of  Bellshill,  officiated.  The  capacious  building  was  crowded 
with  a  respectable  and  deeply  attentive  audience.  His  text 
was  in  1  Cor.  ix.  12, — We  "  suffer  all  things,  lest  we  should 
hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ."  Our  brother  on  that  night  was 
in  a  fine  glow,  and  earnest  and  pointed  were  his  appeals  to  his 
hearers  to  keep  far  away  from  giving  any  countenance  to  the 
accursed  traffic,  lest  they  should  hinder  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

One  day  a  person  called  upon  him  at  the  manse,  and 
requested  a  line  of  character.  Mr.  Drummond  sat  down  at 
his  desk  to  write  it  out,  but  after  dipping  the  pen  in  the  ink, 
he  paused,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  man,  quietly 
inquired  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  character. 
The  man  replied,  that  as  he  .was  an  applicant  for  a  public 
house  license,  he  intended  to  hand  the  certificate  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  on  the-  following  day.  Our  brother 
dashed  down  the  pen,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  said, — "  You 
have  come  to  the  wrong  shop  for  that;  I  would  sooner  be  at 
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the  expense  of  a  rope  to  hang  you  with."  The  would-be 
publican  left  the  manse  dreadfully  crestfallen. 

At  one  period  in  his  ministerial  life  Mr.  Drummond  was 
prostrated  by  fever,  and  when,  apparently,  sinking  from 
exhaustion,  his  physician  ordered  him  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  refused.  "But,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  persuasive 
manner,  "  you  must  take  it,  sir,  or  you'll  die."  "  Well,  111  die, 
then,  for  I  won't  take  it,"  said  our  heroic  friend ;  and  he  did 
not  die,  but  recovered.  In  a  little  book,  which  is  filled  with 
outlines  of  sermons  and  lectures,  we  find  a  temperance  address, 
dated  20th  August,  1872.  In  that  address  are  the  following 
questions,  all  of  which  are  answered  in  an  able  and  convincing 
manner, — 1.  Do  you  drink  because  you  have  money  to  spend? 
2.  Do  you  drink  because  it  is  social  and  friendly?  3.  Do 
you  drink  because  you  require  the  drink  for  your  own 
benefit  ?  4.  Do  you  drink  because  it  is  customary  ?  5.  Do 
you  drink  for  the  sake  of  recreation  ?  In  January,  1873,  Mr. 
Drummond,  when  in  Shotts,  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
timepiece  by  the  members  of  the  John  Loudon  Lodge  of  (Jood 
Templars,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  his  valuable  services 
in  connection  with  the  Lodge  and  the  Temperance  cause 
generally.  He  often  addressed  Good  Templar  meetings,  and 
spoke  with  great  power  and  pathos  at  many  of  their  soirees. 

We  have  one  more  incident  to  tell  in  connection  with 
his  temperance  labours.  One  night  he  was  speaking  about 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  nation,  through  its  Parliament, 
to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic,  and,  warming  up  in  his 
peroration,  he  gave  utterance,  in  solemn  tones,  to  the  follow- 
ing words: — "I  may  not  live  to  see  that  day,  but  when  it 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  I  will  mount  the  heavenly 
ramparts  and  shout '  Hurrah  ! ' " 

HIS  LITERARY  WORK. 

The  initials  "  D.  D."  for  thirty  years  were  very  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  our  denominational  literature.  Our  brother 
had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  His  articles  show  a  vigorous 
mind,  a  taste  for  theological  research,  and  a  dash  of  originality. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  be  profoundly  philosophical,  but  they 
are  all  readable  and  instructive.     He  was  too  often  in  con- 
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liquor  trafBc,  and  in  advocating  the  principles  and  benefits  of 
temperance.  As  a  straw  in  the  stream  indicates  the  direction 
thereof,  so  the  following  facts  indicate  the  attitude  of  our 
brother  in  relation  to  this  all  important  question.  While  still 
a  resident  in  his  native  town,  Leith,  and  subsequent  to  his 
marriage,  he  was  one  day  walking  along  the  bulwark  at  the 
back  of  the  pier,  when  a  huge  wave  swept  him  into  the  sea. 
Not  being  able  to  swim,  he  at  once  gave  himself  up  as  lost,  and 
remembered  no  more.  Fortunately  the  harbour-master  was 
dose  at  hand,  and,  after  much  effort,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  drowning  man.  Life  appeared  extinct,  and  though  he 
recovered  somewhat,  for  a  long  time  his  life  was  hanging  in 
the  balance.  His  medical  attendant  declared  that  his  tem- 
perate habits  had  very  materially  conduced  to  his  complete 
restoration  to  health  and  strength.  Upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  there  were  temperance  sermons  preached  every  Sabbath 
evening  in  the  City  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow 
Abstainers'  Union.  The  most  eminent  teetotal  ministers 
willingly  gave  their  services  to  this  laudable  object.  We 
were  present  one  evening  when  the  Bev.  David  Drummond, 
of  Bellshill,  officiated,  llie  capacious  building  was  crowded 
with  a  respectable  and  deeply  attentive  audience.  His  text 
was  in  1  Cor.  ix.  12, — ^We  "  suffer  all  things,  lest  we  should 
hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ."  Our  brother  on  that  night  was 
in  a  fine  glow,  and  earnest  and  pointed  were  his  appeals  to  his 
hearers  to  keep  far  away  from  giving  any  coimtenance  to  the 
accursed  traffic,  lest  they  should  hinder  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

One  day  a  person  called  upon  him  at  the  manse,  and 
requested  a  line  of  character.  Mr.  Drummond  sat  down  at 
his  desk  to  write  it  out,  but  after  dipping  the  pen  in  the  ink, 
he  paused,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  man,  quietly 
inquired  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  character. 
The  man  replied,  that  as  he  .was  an  applicant  for  a  public 
house  license,  he  intended  to  hand  the  certificate  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  on  the-  following  day.  Our  brother 
dashed  down  the  pen,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  said, — ''  Tou 
.have  come  to  the  wrong  shop  for  that ;  I  would  sooner  be  at 
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the  expense  of  a  rope  to  hang  you  with."    The  wonld-be 
pnUican  left  the  manse  dreadfolly  crestfallen. 

At  one  period  in  his  ministerial  life  Mr.  Drmnmond  was 
prostrated  by  fever,  and  when,  apparently,  sinking  from 
exhaustion,  his  physician  ordered  him  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  refused.  "But,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  persuasive 
manner,  "  you  must  take  it,  sir,  or  you'll  die."  "  Well,  111  die, 
then,  for  I  won't  take  it,"  said  our  heroic  friend ;  and  he  did 
not  die,  but  recovered.  In  a  little  book,  which  is  filled  with 
outlines  of  sermons  and  lectures,  we  find  a  temperance  address, 
dated  20th  August,  1872.  In  that  address  are  the  following 
questions,  all  of  which  are  answered  in  an  able  and  convincing 
manner, — 1.  Do  you  drink  because  you  have  money  to  spend? 
2.  Do  you  drink  because  it  is  sodal  and  friendly?  8.  Do 
you  drink  because  you  require  the  drink  for  your  own 
benefit  ?  4.  Do  you  drink  because  it  is  customary  ?  6.  Do 
you  drink  for  the  sake  of  recreation  ?  In  January,  1873,  Mr. 
Drummond,  when  in  Shotts,  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
timepiece  by  the  members  of  the  John  Loudon  Lodge  of  Qood 
Templars,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  his  valuable  services 
in  connection  with  the  Lodge  and  the  Temperance  cause 
generally.  He  often  addressed  Qood  Templar  meetings,  and 
spoke  with  great  power  and  pathos  at  many  of  their  soirees. 

We  have  one  more  incident  to  tell  in  connection  with 
his  temperance  labours.  One  night  he  was  speaking  about 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  nation,  through  its  Parliament, 
to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic,  and,  warming  up  in  his 
peroration,  he  gave  utterance',  in  solemn  tones,  to  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  I  may  not  live  to  see  that  day,  but  when  it 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  I  will  mount  the  heavenly 
ramparts  and  shout  *  Hurrah ! ' " 

HIS  LITERART  WORK. 

The  initials  "  D.  D."  for  thirty  years  were  very  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  our  denominational  literature.  Our  brother 
had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  His  articles  show  a  vigorous 
mind,  a  taste  for  theological  research,  and  a  dash  of  originality. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  be  profoundly  philosophical,  but  they 
are  all  readable  and  instructive.    He  was  too  often  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  operative  classes,  and  too  familiar  with  their 
woes  and  wants,  ever  to  feel  disposed  to  rise  up  into  the  misty 
land  of  dry  metaphysics.  He  was  ever  practical,  because  his 
heart  was  ever  full  of  that  love  which  "  glows  with  social 
tenderness  and  feels  for  all  mankind."  Tlie  Day -Star,  a 
monthly  magazine  to  promote  the  revival  of  religion,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  November,  1844,  and  the  last 
in  July,  1876,  has  a  large  number  of  pithy  little  papers,  brim- 
ful of  the  gospel,  from  the  pen  of  "D.  D."  The  Christian 
News,  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
published  on  the  5th  of  August,  1846,  still  holds  on  its  way, 
and  has  also  an  immense  number  of  sermons  and  articles  with 
thelinitials  "D.  D." 

In  September,  1854,  the  first  number  of  The  Evangelical 
Repository,  a  quarterly  theological  magazine,  appeared.  The 
early  volumes  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Morison,  D.D., 
and  the  later  volumes  (from  March,  1872)  were,  and  continue 
still  to  be,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  D.D.  Mr. 
Drummond  began  to  contribute  articles  to  the  fiepository  in 
March,  1859,  and  the  last  one  appeared  in  June,  1874.  As 
these  contributions  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  his  best,  we  here  give  the  titles  of  those  which 
appeared  between  the  years  1859  and  1874, — "  God  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved ; "  "  Jesus  a  Propitiation ; "  "  Conversion ; " 
"DiflBculties  of  a  Limited  Atonement;"  "  Christ  s  Temptation;" 
"The  Writing  upon  the  Cross;"  "Symbolic  Manifestations 
at  Christ's  Baptism;"  " Golgotha— Calvary ;"  "The  Mystery 
of  God's  Will"  (March,  1866);  The  Lord's  Supper;"  "Fellow- 
ship with  God ; "  "  Jesus  Glorified  in  His  Sufierings ; "  "  The 
Fulness  of  Christ"  (March,  1870);  "One  Church,  One  God, 
One  Lord;"  "The  Fatherhood  of  God"  (June,  1872);  "The 
First  Word  of  the  Risen  Saviour  "  (December,  1873) ;  "  Love, 
where  still  we  find  it."  The  last  article  appeared  six  months 
before  his  death.  We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  it : — "  This 
is  a  theme  of  immense  grandeur,  and  fitted  to  fill  us  with  Vwe  '  ^ 
as  we  approach  it.  We  can  know  so  little  of  the  divine  mmtt,  « 
and  are  able  to  comprehend  so  little  of  the  comparison  between 
his  love  to  us  and  our  love  to  him,  that  we  almost  fear  to 
touch  it,  lest  any  words  of  ours  should  throw  a  dimness  over 
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its  lustre.  Indeed,  the  love  of  Grod  for  us  must  rise  so 
infinitely  beyond  anything  like  love  in  us,  that  we  can  do 
little  more  than  exclaim  in  wonder  and  admiration, '  Herein 
is  love.'  .  .  .  When  we  look,  then,  at  this  sacrifice  made 
for  us  by  the  love  of  God,  and  think  how  little  we  can  sacrifice 
for  him,  even  when  we  love  him  most,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  love  in  all  its  grandeur  is  seen,  not  in  our  love 
for  God,  but  in  God's  love  for  us." 

But  he  contributed  to  other  periodicals.  In  the  colimins 
of  The  Christian  Times,  a  weekly  religious  journal,  begun  in 
1861  and  stopped  in  1867,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson, 
then  of  Airdrie,  but  now  of  Bathgate,  numerous  articles  from 
his  facile  pen  appeared.  We  have  before  us,  while  we  write 
these  lines,  the  articles  on  certain  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  which  appeared  in  1866.  We  subjoin  some  of  the 
headings :  "  A  Door  Opened  in  Heaven,"  "  The  Throne,"  "  The 
Elders,"  "  The  Lightnings,  and  Thunderings,  and  Voices ;"  "  The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Fire,"  "  The  Sea  of  Glass,"  and  "  The  Four 
living  Creatures."  He  also  wrote  some  excellent  articles  for 
Fortvard,  a  magazine  which  was  launched  in  April,  1867,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adamson.  This  vigorous  monthly  had 
an  existence  of  some  five  or  six  years.  The  Deiu-Drop,  an 
illustrated  monthly  magazine  for  the  young,  which  began  in 
1848,  was  the  only  E.  U.  periodical  which  knew  not  the 
familiar  initials  of  our  industrious  brother.  There  was  another 
periodical  to  which  he  would  have  contributed  had  he  been 
spared.  He  anticipated  the  publication  of  the  E.  U,  Record 
with  great  interest.  We  may  state  that  the  first  number  of 
the  Record  was  published  in  March,  1875,  and  the  last  in 
October,  1879. 

The  only  book  oUr  brother  ever  published  was  entitled, "  Lost 
and  Found ;  or  God  and  the  Sinner :  Being  a  Brief  Exposition 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1865.  It  is  an  admirable  and  thoroughly  practical 
explaaation  of  the  narrative  m  Luke  xv.  11-32.  In  the  intro- 
duction Mr.  Drummond  says : — "  No  part  of  the  Word  of  CJod 
is  more  rich  in  gospel  truth,  and  nowhere  is  this  truth  more 
beautifully  exhibited.  All  the  words  of  Christ  are  true  to 
nature;  nothing  is  put  in  for  the  sake  of  mere  painting,  or 
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only  to  make  a  picture.  In  all  his  sayings,  everything  is 
toaching,  and  everything  is  true.  So  grand,  and  yet  so  simple, 
is  this  parable,  that  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  favourite 
portions  of  the  Sacred  Book.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly 
illustrate  the  iSaviour's  subject — Gk)d's  reception  of  the  sinner 
just  as  a  sinner.  The  prodigal  comes  back  with  nothing  but 
his  filth,  his  rags,  his  wretchedness.  He  has  nothing  of  his 
former  riches  and  grandeur :  all  is  gone.  He  comes,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  deepest  degradation  and  misery — ^yet  with  what  joy 
the  father  receives  him !  No  coldness,  no  bitterness ;  nothing 
is  manifested  but  the  warmest  and  most  tender  affection. 
All,  too,  that  is  to  make  him  blest  for  the  future  is  provided 
by  the  father — ^the  robe,  the  ring,  the  shoes,  the  fatted  calf,  the 
happy  homa  How  full,  how  satisfying  all  this  provision,  not- 
withstanding the  part  which  the  son  has  acted.  How  beauti- 
fully dote  all  this  represent  the  love  of  Ood  in  receiving 
sinners !"  The  book  has  116  pages,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
chapters. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  tracts,  the 
circulation  of  which  was  legion  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  Union's  history.  There  is  an  interesting  story  told  in 
relation  to  one  of  these  tracts.  It  was  entitled,  "  Must  I  go  to 
Hell  ?"  Strange  to  say,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
most  degraded  and  abandoned  women  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
She  read  it  over  and  over  again.  What  was  the  result  ?  She 
was  convicted  of  sin,  converted  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  became  a 
most  exemplary  character.  So  grateful  was  she  to  the  writer 
of  the  tract  which  had  been  the  means,  by  God's  blessing,  of 
saving  her  soul,  that  she  acquainted  him  as  to  her  happy 
change,  and  as  to  how  it  had  been  brought  about  Only  when 
we  come  to  stand  before  the  Lamb  in  the  celestial  paradise 
shall  we  know  the  number  converted  by  the  sermons  and  arti- 
cles of  our  brother.  "  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

HIS  LAST  DAYS. 

In  speaking  about  his  labours  in  Shotts,  we  have  already 
stated  how  his  strength  was  gradually  becoming  weaker.    His 
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pastoral  duties  were  pressing  heavily  upon  him,  yet  at  times 
he  seemed  wonderfully  vigorous.  He  attended  the  annual  soiree 
of  the  Bellshill  Church  in  October,  1874.  He  was  glad  to  meet 
with  so  many  of  his  former  flock,  and  felt  quite  at  home.  He 
gave  a  thrilling  and  memorable  address  on  these  words — 
''Booted  and  grounded  in  love."  Those  who  were  present 
have  told  us  how  the  whole  audience  seemed  electrified  by  the 
speech.  About  this  time,  having  two  or  three  attacks  of  ill- 
ness, he  consulted  a  medical  man,  who  told  him  that  his  heart 
was  affected,  and  that  he  must  get  rest  and  careful  nursing  if 
he  would  prolong  his  life.  He  decided  to  accept  the  cordial 
and  unanimous  call  which  he  received  from  the  church  in 
WesthilL  He  thought  that  in  that  quiet  and  sequestered  vil- 
lage, and  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  warm-hearted 
litUe  band  of  Christians,  he  might  spend  very  pleasantly  the 
evening  of  his  life.  He  also  decided  before  setting  out  for  the 
North  to  take  to  himself  a  help-meet.  On  Friday,  the  11th 
of  December,  at  Uddingston,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  church  in  Shotts.  On  the  Monday 
foUowing  they  came  into  Glasgow  with  the  view  of  starting 
next  day  for  Westhill,  to  which  all  the  furniture  had  been 
meanwhile  sent.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drummond  met  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson  and  the  Rev.  A 
M.  Wilson  on  their  way  to  attend  an  induction  soiree  in  Bells- 
hilL  They  were  staying  on  Monday  night  with  a  friend  in 
the  north-western  district  of  the  city.  About  11  o'clock  he 
turned  seriously  unwell,  the  doctor  was  instantly  sent  for ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  that  were  adopted,  he 
quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  about  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  15th  December,  1874. 

In  the  course  of  Tuesday  night  his  remains  were  teken  in  a 
conveyance  to  Bellshill,  and  placed  in  the  chapel  where  his 
voice  had  been  so  often  heard,  and  where  only  on  the  previous 
night  a  happy  soiree  was  held,  at  which  Dr.  Adamson  and 
Mr.  Wilson  spoke  as  to  seeing  Mr.  Drummond  on  that  very 
afternoon,  and  how  full  of  hope  he  was  in  the  prospect  of  begin- 
ning his  labours  on  the  coming  Sabbath  in  Westhill.  A  heavy 
fall  of  snow  took  place  on  the  Tuesday  night,  which  consi- 
derably retarded  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  from  Glasgow.    It 
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was  amid  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday  morning  when  the 
corpse  reached  Bellshill.  Some  of  the  friends  there  were 
waiting  its  arrival  On  Thursday  the  funeral  took  place. 
The  place  of  interment  was  Both  well  parish  churchyard.  In 
addition  to  the  more  immediate  relatives  there  were  the  Rev. 
Gteorge  Wisely  and  the  Rev.  David  Greenhill,  Motherwell, — 
who  conducted  the  solenm  exercises,  and  a  few  of  the  Bells- 
hill  brethren.  It  was  a  cold,  bleak  day  when  his  remains  were 
taken  to  their  last  resting-place.  The  grave  is  near  to  the  south- 
eastern gable  of  the  old  church.  A  neat  monumental  stone, 
shaped  like  the  letter  fj  turned  upside  down,  marks  the  spot 
The  stone,  which  was  erected  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  in  1869,  contains  the  following : — 

Erected  by 

the 

Bey.  D.  Dbummokd, 

Minister  of  the  E.  U.  Ghorch, 

BellfihiU, 

In  Memory  of 

Maboajiet  Dickie, 

his  wife, 

who  departed  this  life 

in  the  hope  of  the  Gospel, 

25th  Novr.,  1869, 

Aged  68  years. 

Rev.  DAVID  DRUMMOND, 

Died  15th  Deor.  1874,* 
Aged  68  years. 


"Them  also  who  sleep  in  Jesns 
will  Qod  bring  with  Him.** 

Robert  Hood. 


BY.:-  ;jiaEET   gallcway: 


'.ge  yj 
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THE  REV.  NISBET  GALLOWAY. 


ONE  of  the  most  thoughtful  discourses  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bushnell  is  upon  "  Unconscious  influence,"  or  the  influ- 
ence we  exert  without  intending  it.  This  kind  of  influence  is 
being  constantly  exercised  whilst  we  live,  but  it  does  not  die 
with  us.  It  is  true  of  all  the  departed  as  well  as  of  Abel,  that 
although  they  are  dead  they  yet  speak.  But  this  posthumous 
influence  may  be  intensified  and  made  more  potent  for  good 
when  the  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  are  chronicled  in  print. 

"  For  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.*' 

The  press  thus  becomes  like  the  angel  of  the  life,  and  speaks 
to  men,  saying — "  Thus  and  thus  did  this  good  man  act,  go 
thou  and  do  likewise."  If  the  departed  one  took  the  side  of 
the  weak  when  in  the  right,  and  battled  for  the  truth,  was  not 
the  position  a  brave  one  and  worthy  of  being  followed  ? 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  born  in  Glasgow  in 
1819,  and  was  the  seventh  child  of  a  family  of  eleven.  Although 
bom  in  the  West  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Whit- 
burn, near  Bathgate.  We  have  no  record  of  his  boyhood,  but 
he  had  constantly  placed  before  him  the  consistent  life  of  a 
worthy  fatlier,  and  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  good  educa- 
tion— two  things  which  are  potent  factors  in  the  programme 
of  a  true  life.  His  immediate  ancestor  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  and  travelled  some  twelve  miles  every  Sabbath  in 
order  to  worship  in  a  church  whose  creed  was  in  harmony 
with  his  oNVTi.  Many,  no  doubt,  condemned  the  elder  Galloway 
for  travelling  such  a  distance  when  he  might  have  worshipped 
in  churches  nearer  home.  But  he  would  have  his  reasons,  and 
may  have  argued  thus :  I  have  but  one  short  life,  and  it  is  my 
sacred  duty  to  stand  up  for  truth,  for  God's  truth;  nothing 
curses  men  like  error,  especially  religious  error;  and  nothing 
15 
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blesses  them  like  truth,  especially  religious  truth.  The  pos- 
session of  this  truth  is  a  sacred  deposit:  it  is  not  for  myself 
alone,  but  for  others,  and  must  be  handed  onwards  as  we  do 
the  bread  at  the  sacrament.  The  churches  around  me  have 
misrepresented  the  character  of  God ;  they  say  in  their  creed 
that  Qod  has  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  thus 
making  him,  logically,  the  author  of  sin;  they — ^those  churches 
— ^have  limited  his  love  and  his  provision  of  mercy  for  men. 
To  worship  in  them  regularly,  to  be  identified  with  them, 
would  be  to  become  a  partaker  of  their  sin.  In  these  circum- 
stances, whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  non-conformist." 
Some  such  train  of  thinking  may  have  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Galloway,  sen. ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
on  this  point,  the  lonely  travel  of  the  father  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath was  fitted  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  his  son's  mind 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  standing  up  for  religious  con- 
viction. All  honour  to  the  memory  of  this  good  man  who  had 
the  grit  of  genuine  manliness  in  his  nature ! 

CONVERSION. 

How  was  Nisbet  converted  ?  Of  this  we  have  no  account. 
Although  quite  intimate  with  him,  we  never  learned  how  it 
came  about.  It  may  have  been  by  the  teaching  of  his  father 
or  his  mother,  by  a  text,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  sermon, 
or  by  the  gradual  dawn  of  truth  upon  the  mind.  The  late 
Thomas  Binney  on  one  occasion  said  to  a  number  of  young 
people,  "  It  is  a  shame  for  you  to  need  conversion."  And  this 
in  many  cases  is  true  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Binney  in- 
tended to  apply  it.  Children  brought  up  in  religious  homes 
should  gradually  grow  up  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord.  When 
this  is  not  done,  it  is  a  shame  to  need  conversion.  The  great 
question,  however,  is  not  how  did  conversion  come  about, 
interesting  although  it  is,  but  this :  Is  the  man  a  true  Chris- 
tian ?  Does  he  take  the  Lord  for  his  Saviour  ?  And  does  he 
follow  in  his  steps  ? 

DETERMINES  TO  STUDY  FOR  THE    MINISTRY. 

In  whatever  way  he  came  to  the  truth — whether  gradually 
or  otherwise — he  made  up  his  mind  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
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This  may  not  have  cost  him  much  trouble.  Fired  with  a 
youthful  enthusiasm,  he  may  have  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  noble  work  of  telling  the  story  of  the  Cross  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  of  pouring  the  balm  of  consolation  into 
wounded  hearts.  To  many,  however,  the  adoption  of  the 
ministry  as  a  profession  has  great  diflBculties.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  pleasant  side.  It  is  pleasant  to  reside  in  a  quiet 
manse,  to  be  esteemed  in  the  parish,  to  preach  only  once  or 
twice  on  Sabbath  to  an  "  admiring  congregation,"  and  to  be  free 
from  the  worries  of  business,  and  to  have  all  this  "  ad  vitam 
aut  cvlpumr  But  this  is  the  view  of  the  youth.  A  minister's 
life,  especially  among  Dissenters  (yet  not  confined  to  them),  is 
anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  He  has  to  meet  and  combat  the 
diotrephian  spirit,  to  denounce  wrong  patronised  by  members 
of  position,  and  he  may  have  to  leave  his  church  and  residence, 
and  go  out  like  Abraham,  not  knowing  whither  he  goes.  It 
is  urged  against  Dissent  that  the  minister  is  deterred  from 
speaking  out  the  truth  lest  he  should  offend  the  rich.  This 
may  operate  upon  weak  minds,  and  Dissent  may  have  such 
timid  men  in  its  pulpits.  True;  but  a  fixed  salary  by  the 
State,  apart  from  the  Scripture  bearing  of  the  question,  has 
a  tendency  to  make  men  careless  of  the  flock,  and  be  more 
anxious  for  the  "meet"  of  the  hounds,  than  to  discharge  their 
ministerial  duty. 

Apart  from  the  riglit  of  the  matter,  each  side  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  But  after  such  considerations  have 
been  set  aside,  or  perhaps  never  entered  into  the  calculation, 
there  still  remains  to  an  earnest  youth  such  questions  as :  "  Am 
I  the  kind  of  man  fitted  to  enter  this  oflBce  ?  Have  I  received 
a  call  from  the  Lord  ?  Is  it  his  mind  that  I  should  seek  ordi- 
nation ?  May  I  not  do  more  good  outside  the  ministry  than 
in  it  ?  These  questions  come  home  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and 
make  the  young  man  ponder  before  he  enters  upon  the  office. 
We  would  not,  for  wise  and  good  reasons,  put  our  imprimatur 
upon  the  sentiment,  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
let  him  go ;  but  if  a  man  can  keep  out  of  the  ministry,  he  should 
keep  out  of  it.  To  enter  upon  this  office  a  man  must  feel  that 
he  has  got  something  to  say  to  men  which  he  can  better  do  in 
the  ministry  than  out  of  it. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr. 
Galloway  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  entered  the  Glasgow  Theo- 
logical Academy  in  1839.  The  tutors  in  this  institution  were 
two  gentlemen  of  high  excellence  and  culture — viz.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie.  The  Congregational  churches  at 
this  period  were  in  the  front  rank  of  progress.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  stirred  with  the  great  question  of  Disestablish- 
ment, which  issued  in  the  Disruption.  A  revival  wave  had 
also  passed  over  the  country.  In  one  of  the  Churches — that 
of  the  United  Secession  —  a  doctrinal  discussion  arose  in 
regard  to  the  doctrines  propagated  by  Rev.  James  Morison 
i[now  Dr.  Morison).  He  was  accused  of  holding  opinions 
contrary  to  those  enunciated  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
denomination.  His  principal  error — so  called — was  in  holding 
that  Christ  had  made  an  atonement  for  the  entire  family  of 
Man.  This  controversy  shook  the  United  Secession  Church 
to  its  foimdation.  Although  for  a  time  Mr.  Morison  had  to 
bear  the  odium  theologicum,  yet  the  opinion  for  which  he 
battled  so  strenuously  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  truth  by 
the  very  Church  which  condemned  him  (see  "Declaratory 
Statement,"  1879).  The  Congregationalists  were,  no  doubt, 
deeply  interested  in  this  discussion.  Mr.  Morison  held  at  this 
time  substantially  their  position — that  of  the  Moderate  Cal- 
vinists.  It  was  found,  however,  to  bo  untenable  either  in 
philosophy  or  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  and  Mr.  Morison 
and  his  friends,  actuated  by  that  love  of  truth  which  charac- 
terises the  ingenuous  mind,  moved  forward  to  the  position 
now  held  by  the  Evangelical  Unionists — viz.,  that  the  Divnne 
Father  loves  all  men,  that  the  Divine  Saviour  died  for  all  men, 
and  that  the  Divine  Spirit  gives  converting  grace  to  all  men. 
The  discussion  now  shifted  from  the  United  Secession  into  the 
churches  of  the  Conofrefjational  Union.  The  students  of  this 
denomination — nine  of  them — sjTnpathiscd  with  the  full  orbed 
view.  This,  however,  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  good  men 
then  in  power,  and  the  "nine"  were  expelled  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Galloway  had  left  the  Academy  before  the  trial  and 
expulsion  of  the  students,  but  he  had  imbibed  the  views  for 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  his  was  too  honest  a  mind  to  put 
the  liorht  under  a  bushel.     Having  received  "  a  call "  from  the 
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Independent  Church  in  Forres,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should 
be  ordained  or  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office.  A  rumour, 
however,  had  been  spread  that  he  was  not  sound,  and  that  he 
sjinpathised  with  the  views  of  the  expelled  students.  The 
ministers  of  the  denomination  living  in  the  quarter  having 
avscertained  his  opinions,  refused  to  ordain  him.  Matters  were 
thus  at  a  dead  lock,  when  the  difficulty  was  got  rid  of  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  A.  Munro  and  Laing  coming  kindly  forward  to 
do  the  work  that  the  brethren  in  the  quarter  had  refused  to 
do.  The  congregation,  with  one  exception,  stood  by  the  young 
minister,  and  he  laboured  in  this  toNvn  for  some  four  years. 
Forres  is  pleasantly  situated  and  the  climate  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Scotland,  but  the  town  lies  far  off  from  the  great 
centres  of  population.  He  would  naturally  feel  isojated,  and 
be  made  to  understand,  if  he  did  not  befoi^,  that  any  man  who 
dares  to  think  for  himself  must  pay  a  penalty  should  his  theo- 
logical finding  not  bo  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  creed. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle  when  compared  with  the  sufier- 
ings  of  others  in  a  past  age.  That  he  did  good  work  here  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  what  he  did  elsewhere.  A  minister 
labours  for  thVee  or  four  years  in  a  place  and  no  record  is  kept 
of  what  he  did,  but  in  the  higher  record  every  good  deed  will 
be  fully  chronicled.  There  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  ser- 
mon flashed  conviction  upon  a  mind  that  issued  in  the  conver- 
.sion  of  a  man  who  became  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  that 
this  backslider  was  reclaimed,  and  that  a  poor,  depressed 
pilgrim  was  cheered  in  his  home  journey. 

**  Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed, 

At  eve  hoUl  not  thy  hand ; 
To  duubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed, 

Broadcast  it  o'er  the  land. 
Thou  can'st  not  toil  in  vain ; 

C  >ld,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry, 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain 

For  garners  in  the  sky. " 

Whilst  lalM)uring  in  Forres  Mr.  Galloway  received  a  call 
from  the  E.  U.  Church,  lluslin  Street,  Glasgow.  This  church 
was  one  of  the  five  which  had  been  cut  off  from  fellowship 
with  the  other  city  churches.     This  excision  as  well  as  the 
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expulsion  of  the  students  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  re- 
gretted by  Congregationalists.  It  gave  a  blow  to  the  Inde- 
pendent denomination  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 
The  invitation  of  Dr.  Fairbaim — ^an  old  E.  U.  minister — ^to 
become  the  Principal  of  their  Theological  Hall  was  a  proof 
that  the  action  of  some  forty  years  ago  was  deemed  a  mistake. 
There  are  tokens  that  the  two  bodies  will  in  due  course  be 
united,  and  we  apprehend  that  when  this  takes  place  the 
religious  progress  will  take  a  step  in  advance. 

After  due  deliberation,  Mr.  Galloway  saw  fit  to  accept  the 
invitation  from  Muslin  Street.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  his  letter  of  acceptance : — 

"Beloved  Brethren, — I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you  that  the  decision  come  to  by  the  church  last 
Sabbath  has  enabltd  me  to  accept  the  kind  and  unanimous 
invitation  you  gave  me  to  become  your  settled  pastor.  This 
I  most  cordially  do.  Believing  from  what  I  have  already  seen 
that  you  will  esteem  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  privilege,  to 
render  your  pastor  comfortable  to  the  extent  of  your  aLbility, 
so  that  he  may  be  without  carefulness  among  you."  He  con- 
cludes as  follows : — "  I  would  merely  add,  further,  that  ♦!  shall 
ever  seek,  with  earnest  solicitude,  to  promote  your  best 
interests,  and  labour  for  your  edification,  consolation^  and 
spiritual  improvement  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  I  shall 
ever  look  upon  it  as  incumbent  upon  me  to  feed  the  church 
of  God,  and  along  with  this  to  use  every  spiritual  effort  to 
bring  the  thousands  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus.  Hoping  that 
the  union  now  formed  shall  long  be  owned  and  blessed  of 
God,  and  that  abundant  success  shall  attend  our  efforts, — I 
remain,  beloved  brethren,  yours  in  the  gospel, 

"NiSBET  Galloway. 
"  17th  July,  1848." 

Mr.  Galloway  was  inducted  on  6th  April  following  this 
acceptance.  Services  were  held  in  the  City  Hall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  induction,  and  the  Revs.  R.  Morison,  J.  Kirk, 
P.  Mather,  W.  Scott,  and  R.  Simpson  were  present  on  the 
occasion.  The  churches  assembling  in  Blackfriars  Street, 
Muslin  Street,  and  Trades'  Hall  observed  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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It  was  doubtless  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  This  noble  example  of  Christian  union  is  worthy 
of  being  followed,  and  might  be  so  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  ELilmamoek. 

Mr.  Galloway  laboured  for  fourteen  years  in  connection 
with  the  Muslin  Street  Church.  The  difference  between  a 
country  and  city  charge  is  very  great.  The  former  has  certain 
special  advantages  over  the  latter,  especially  to  one  brought 
up  in  the  country.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  little  garden  of 
your  own,  with  its  neatly-trimmed  box  border,  and  bearing 
its  annual  crop  of  roses  and  other  lovely  flowers.  It  is 
pleasant,  too,  to  walk  out  into  the  green  fields,  to  hear  the 
murmuring  of  brooks,  the  hum  of  bees,  or  the  singing  of 
birds.  It  may  be  said  of  nature  as  of  duration — it  has  a 
soothing  power,  quieting  the  restless  pulse  of  care. 

*'  He  wandered  away  and  away  • 

With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 

The  rhymes  of  the  oniverse. 
Come  wander  with  me,  she  said, 

Unto  regions  yet  mitrod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God.*' 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  the  country  to  a  minister  is 
the  time  afforded  to  study.  Tliere  is,  as  a  rule,  more  of  this 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Yet  to  an  earnest  man  who 
has  got  something  to  say  to  his  fellow-beings,  and  strength  to 
say  it,  the  city  is  the  prime  sphere  for  this.  Here  men  live 
fast,  and  ten  years  of  active  city  life  is  equal  to  twenty  in  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  minister  in  the  country 
may  work  harder  than  one  with  a  city  charge ;  but  there  are 
more  calls  upon  a  man's  time  and  resources  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country.  In  the  country,  dogma  and  modes  of  doing 
things  get  stereotyped.  You  constantly  see  the  same  faces 
and  hear  the  same  old  opinions,  and  woe  be  to  the  man  that 
dares  to  differ  from  those  around  him.  In  the  city  this  iron 
despotism  of  custom  is  considerably  relaxed,  and  the  preacher 
constantly  meets  with  the  most  outre  ideas — with  atheism, 
pantheism,  and  materialism.      To  meet  and    grapple  with 
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erroneous  opinions  a  minister  must  read  much,  and  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  false  systems  of 
doctrine ;  yet  upon  the  whole — "  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

Some  time  before  and  after  Sir.  Galloway  was  inducted  to 
the  pastorate  of  Muslin  Street  church,  the  controversial  spirit 
ran  high  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  West.  To  meet  and 
overturn  certain  erroneous  opinions,  it  was  determined  by  the 
E.U.'s  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  deeply  interesting 
subjects.  Mr.  Galloway  was  selected  to  deliver  the  first  of 
these,  and  the  subject  assigned  to  him  was  upon  "  The  Nature 
and  Extent  of  the  Atonement."  It  was  with  the  latter  portion 
of  this  subject  that  the  Atonement  controversy  had  been 
mainly  about.  Scripture  and  philosophy  had  been  laid  under 
tribute  to  support  the  respective  theories.  We  give  our 
limitarian  friends  credit  for  sincerity  in  holding  the  views 
they  did,  but  their  error  regarding  the  extent  of  the  propitia- 
tion arose  from  a  false  philosophy  respecting  its  nature.  It 
was  ^vise,  therefore,  to  consider  this  fundamental  point,  which 
Mr.  Galloway  did  in  his  lecture.  It  had  been  assumed  that 
the  atonement  secured  the  salvation  of  all  for  whom  it  was 
made.  If  this  were  so,  then  since  all  are  not  saved,  the  work 
of  Christ  must  of  necessity  be  restricted.  As  the  subject  is 
of  permanent  interest,  we  give  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Gallo- 
way's views : — 

First  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  propitiation,  or  satisfaction  which  he 
rendered  to  the  righteous  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe 
by  his  obedience  until  the  death  of  the  Cross  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  in  consideration  of  which  God  can  extend  mercy 
to  the  guilty,  and  be  just  when  he  justifies  him  who  believeth 
in  Jesus.  It  is  thus  represented  by  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  24-26). 
...  Is  the  holy  moral  law  not  magnified  and  made  honour- 
able ?  And  is  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  not  vindi- 
cated even  in  the  freely  pardoning  and  justifying  of  the 
guilty  ?  .  .  .  Secondly.  That  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
commercial  transaction,  but  as  a  moral  equivalent  for  the 
silverings  due  to  the  world  on  account  of  sin  (Rom.  iii.  24-26; 
(I.il.  iii.  18).     The  ri^^hteous  Lord  can  now,  if  he  chooses,  in 
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view  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  propitiation  for  sin,  con- 
sistently extend  pardon  to  the  guilty,  and  receive  back  into 
his  favour  the  vilest  of  the  vile  who  believe  in  that  propitia- 
tion. Thirdly,  That  the  atonement,  though  thus  all-suflScient, 
does  not  necessarily,  in  itself  considered,  secure  the  salvation 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  made.  This  proposition  he  proved 
by  showing  that  sin,  although  atoned  for,  requires  nevertheless 
to  be  pardoned.  This  could  not  be  if  the  atonement  was  the 
literal  payment  of  the  sinner  s  debt.  Another  consideration 
which  proves  that  the  atonement  was  not  the  payment  of 
debt  is  that  although  the  atonement  has  been  made  the  justi- 
fication of  the  sinner  is  still  a  matter  of  grace  (Rom.  iii.  24).' 
A  third  argument  against  the  debt  theory  is  that  the  actual 
salvation  of  the  sinner  is  conditioned  on  his  faith.  But  if  the 
atonement  secured  the  salvation  for  all  for  whom  it  was  made, 
why  condition  salvation  upon  faith  ?  Fourthly.  The  Scrip- 
tures represent  tlie  destruction  of  tliose  for  whom  Christ  died 
as  a  possible  thing  (Rom.  xiv.  15;  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  11;  1  Peter 
ii.  1).  If  the  death  of  Christ  secures  the  salvation  of  those 
for  wliom  he  died,  how,  we  ask,  could  the  apostle  write  in 
such  strains  ? 

Such  is  a  brief  snmmary  of  the  views  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  CJalloway  upon  the  nature  of  the  atonement ;  and,  when 
this  iJ5  clearly  apprehended,  the  question  of  the  extent  presents 
really  no  difficulty,  as  it  retiuired  the  same  atonement  for  one 
as  for  unnumbered  millions. 

During  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Galloway  was  a 
member  of  the  various  committees  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nation, as  the  lirst  Hymn  Book  Committee,  the  Commission, 
the  Home  Mission,  and  Theological  Academy.  In  185G  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Union.  Re- 
garding his  work  in  Gla^^gow,  we  have,  comparatively  speaking, 
no  memonibilia.  There  was  an  unhappy  controversy  in  the 
church  regarding  the  pastor  wearing  a  pulpit  gown.  We  have 
no  wisli  whatever  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
It  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  probably  there  was  error  on 
both  sides,  as  there  very  often  is  in  such  like  controversies. 
Men,  good  men  too,  will  risk  the  peace  of  a  church  for 
insignificant   trilles  which    are   dignified  with   the   name  of 
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"  principles."  We  knew  a  stickler  for  independence  of  opinion 
who  brought  a  serious  charge  against  his  minister  because  the 
latter  read  what  is  caUed  the  "warrant**  for  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  the  account  of  it,  from  Matthew  instead  of  reading  it  from 
Corinthians !  Luther's  mind  regarding  pulpit  dress  is  a  good 
example  to  show  those  who  have  very  nice  notions  upon  the 
subject  The  reformer  was  told  one  day  that  one  of  the 
preachers  would  not  preach  without  a  cassock.  Luther 
replied,  "  Well,  what  harm  will  a  cassock  do  the  man  ?  Let 
him  have  a  cassock  to  preach  in — ^let  him  have  three  cassocks 
if  he  find  benefit  in  them."  So  with  the  gown — ^wiong,  no 
doubt,  to  agitate  for  it,  although  numbers  were  known  to  be 
against  it ;  but  for  ourselves  we  should  say,  Let  the  minister 
have  three  gowns  rather  than  break  up  the  peace  of  the 
church  about  the  matter.  When  will  men  learn  to  be  tolerant 
of  each  other  s  peculiarities  ? 

The  agitation  about  the  gown  very  likely  led  to  Mr.  Gallo- 
way's resignation,  which  took  place  upon  the  back  of  it,  or 
not  long  after.  He  had  laboured  for  fourteen  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  which  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  many 
ministers  stay  in  their  charges.  His  successor  (Rev.  R  Hood) 
says  of  him,  "  During  that  time  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  sterling  woi*th,  and  a  singularly  able  expositor  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Those  who  sat  at  his  feet  were  refreshed  in  spirit 
and  built  up  in  their  most  holy  faith.  Not  a  few  still  cherish 
a  warm  regard  for  his  earnest  ministrations.  The  church 
during  these  years  had  many  fluctuations,  numerically,  finan- 
cially, and  otherwise.  There  were  seasons  of  sunshine  and 
years  of  cloud."  What  was  time  of  our  departed  friend  is  true 
of  many  other  ministers,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  Christians 
generally. 

A  man  of  such  solid  worth  could  not  long  remain  without 
a  pastorate,  and  Mr.  Galloway  received  two  "calls,"  one  of 
which  he  accepted,  viz.,  Dimfermline.  The  church  here  had 
been  for  a  time  in  a  rather  low  condition.  As  a  rule  it  is  far 
more  diflScult  to  raise  a  dead  or  dying  cause  than  to  begin  a 
new  one.  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reflective  mind.  When  Mr. 
Galloway  came  to  Dunfermline  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
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manhood,  and  threw  all  his  energies  into  his  work,  and  he  did 
not  labour  in  vain.  Oiur  old  friend,  Mr.  David  Reid  (he  who 
stood  up  for  Mr.  Morison  in  the  United  Secession  Church), 
must  often  rejoice  in  the  better  land  to  see  the  seed  of  the 
word  which  he  planted  and  fostered  still  bearing  fruit. 

Regarding  his  work  in  Dunfermline,  the  Rev.  James  Foote, 
his  successor,  says,  "  Mr.  Galloway  was  greatly  respected  here. 
After  coming  to  Dunfermline  I  used  to  meet,  and  do  occasion- 
ally still  meet,  with  persons  not  connected  with  our  church, 
but  who  profess  to  have  got  good  from  Mr.  Galloway's  sermons. 
One  winter  he  delivered  a  course  of  sermons  or  lectures  on 
doctrinal  subjects  which  were  well  attended,  and  did  a  great 
amount  of  good.  His  visits  at  the  sick  bed  were  highly 
praised.  By  the  town  s  people  generally  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  Bible-class  was  the 
making  of  some  young  men  who  are  doing  service  for  the 
Master,  although  some  have  fallen  asleep.  ...  I  am  told 
that  you  were  at  his  farewell  soiree.  K  so  you  will  remember 
how  sorry  the  people  were  to  part  with  him.  His  resignation 
took  them  by  surprise,  and  it  is  believed  here  that  he  very 
soon  regretted  leaving  Dunfermline.  He  was  very  anxious 
for  a  new  church,  and  money  was  being  collected  with  that 
object  in  view,  but  the  cautious,  canny  folks  here  thought  the 
undertaking  too  vast  for  their  resources,  and  decided  not  to 
build.  At  this  Mr.  Galloway  was  discouraged,  and  it  is  thought 
led  him  too  hastily  to  accept  the  call  to  Dalkeith.  *  He  was  a 
good  man,  Mr.  Galloway,'  is  a  remark  often  made  when 
reference  is  made  to  him.  His  expositions  of  Scripture  were 
rich  and  edifying.  As  a  student  I  have  preached  here  to  a 
mere  handful  of  people.  His  six  years*  labours  gave  the 
church  a  standing  in  the  town  it  never  had  before." 

Upon  Mr.  Galloway  leaving  Dunfermline  he  received  an 
address  beautifully  written  on  parchment,  and  which  testified 
to  the  good  he  had  done,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  the  people  in 
parting  with  him.  The  following  are  extracts  from  it :  "Before 
your  coming  amongst  us  we  had  been  subjected  to  a  very 
trjdng  ordeal  which  had  nigh  extinguished  oiur  hopes,  and  led 
us  to  entertain  the  thought  of  allowing  the  cause  here  to  go 
down  altogether;  but  our  hearts  were  gladdened,  and  our 
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hopes  revived,  by  the  welcome  intimation  that  you  had 
accepted  our  unanimous  call  to  become  our  pastor :  and  ever 
since  the  cause  has  assumed  a  promising  aspect.  You  have 
laboured  with  so  indefatigable  a  zeal  for  the  extension  and 
promotion  of  Christ  s  kingdom,  and  God  has  so  owned  your 
labours  that  the  church  has  been  made  to  grow  and  wax  strong 
in  the  Lord  our  Riorhteousness.  The  fact  of  140  being:  added 
to  the  church  imder  your  pastorate  shows  how  remarkably 
successful  you  have  been  in  this  part  of  God's  vineyard. 
During  the  six  years  we  have  been  associated — as  pastor  and 
people — true  and  brotherly  love  has  existed.  We  have  co- 
operated in  the  good  work,  and  the  utmost  harmony  has 
prevailed."  The  address  goes  on  in  the  same  laudatory  strain 
— which  reflects  credit  alike  upon  the  pastor  and  the  people. 
Blessed  indeed  is  that  church  which  works  with  its  minister 
in  promoting  Christian  work!  We  think  our  good  brother 
erred  in  leaving  a  sphere  where  God  had  blessed  him  so 
signally. 

Mr.  Galloway,  as  intimated,  resigned  the  pastorate  in  Dun- 
fermline and  went  to  Dalkeith  in  1868.  There  are  several 
considerations  which  make  this  coimtry  town  a  desirable 
residence.  It  is  well  built,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  industrious 
and  thriving  population,  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Metropolis  of  Scotland.  The 
E.U.  cause,  however,  has  never  been  very  prosperous  in  it.  It 
began  in  a  neighbouring  village,  Bonnyrigg,  and  was  trans- 
planted to  Dalkeith  in  the  hope,  we  presume,  of  being  more 
successful,  having  a  larger  population  to  work  upon,  and  being 
more  central.  Transplanting,  however,  is  a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous operation,  and  the  church  is  still  comparatively  small. 
There  are,  however,  just  now  connected  with  it  a  considerable 
number  of  highly  intelligent  and  respectable  people,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  grow  and  increase  yet  more  and  more. 

Mr.  Galloway's  stay  in  Dalkeith  was  very  brief,  since  he  left 
in  18G9.  He  may  have  found  the  moral  soil  hard,  and  had 
become  depressed  in  not  seeing  the  same  results  he  had 
witnessed  in  Dunfermline.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Dumfries.  The  E.U.  churcli 
had  been  formed  there  by  him  after  a  season  of  revival  eifort 
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conducted  by  Rev.  G.  Salmon.  In  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath 
5th  January,  1862.  Mr.  Galloway,  having  conducted  the 
devotional  services,  intimated  the  object  for  which  they  had 
met,  viz.,  to  form  a  church  of  those  sympathising  with  the 
Evangelical  Union.  The  secretary  read  out  the  names  of  those 
conversed  with,  and  who  had  been  approved — ^fifty-three  in 
all.  The  parties  named  responded  by  holding  up  their  hands. 
Mr.  Gallo.way  then  prayed  and  declared  the  church  formed, 
and  addressed  the  members  upon  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  The  brethren  then  took  their  seats  at  the  Lord  s  table, 
and  after  the  ordinance  received  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
It  was  a  hallowed  season  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
with  gladness.  After  accepting  the  invitation  to  become  the 
pastor,  Mr.  Galloway  laboured  in  Dumfries  until  1872.  The 
success  attending  his  labours  must  have  been  fairly  good,  as 
it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new  chapel.  The  plan,  however, 
was  never  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Galloway  deemed  a  change 
advisable.  The  E.U.  cause  in  Dmnfries  is  now  extinct,  but  it 
died  hard,  and  if  the  Home  Mission  had  had  plenty  of  funds 
it  miglit  have  been  presented  still. 

The  next  sphere  of  labour  to  which  ilr.  Galloway  went  was 
Westliill.  It  is  a  small  place,  but  the  members  are  of  a  highly 
intelligent  character.  His  stay  here  wa.s  also  brief,  as  he  very 
soon  removed  to  Newbur^jh  in  Fife.  The  church  here  was 
one  of  the  United  Presbyteritin  causes  in  the  town.  It  was 
weak,  and  it  was  thought  better  if*  it  would  unite  with  the 
other  U.P.  church.  From  a  UP.  standpoint  this  no  doubt  was 
highly  desirable,  but  the  people  o])jecte(l,  and  matters  were  so 
manipulated  that  they  were  kept  without  a  pastor.  In  these 
circumstances  a  deputation  waited  on  an  Independent  minister, 
but  the  interWew  came  to  nothinjr-  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson 
was  then  communicated  with,  and  he  referre<l  them  to  the 
present  writer.  In  due  course  a  lecture  was  delivered  upon 
the  Doctrines  and  History  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  church  left  the  communion  of  the  United 
Presbyterians.  They  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Dundee  E.U  District  Association.  Being  district  secre- 
tary we  one  day  asked  a  brother  if  he  could  tell  us  who  could 
be  got  for  Newburgh.     He  mentioned  Mr.  Galloway  s  name» 
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and  he  became  shortly  afterwards  pastor  of  the  church.  This 
was  his  last  earthly  sphere  of  labour.  It  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  church  that  it  secured  the  services  of  one  who  was  no 
young  untried  man,  but  one  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
Master's  service.  During  the  short  time  that  he  laboured 
here,  he  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people,  and 
gave  strong  aid  to  the  cause  with  which  he  was  associated. 

He  was  for  several  years  Editor  of  the  Day  Star,  and  con- 
tributed freely  to  its  pages.  We  had  marked  several  portions 
for  transcription  but  must  forbear. 

Such  is  a  brief  memoir  of  our  respected  brother.  He  nobly 
stood  up  for  what  he  deemed  the  truth,  and  battled  for  it  to 
the  end.  He  was  not  long  ill,  and  may  be  said  to  have  died 
with  "  harness  on  his  back."  He  was  what  would  be  called  a 
tall  man,  and  well  formed,  and  had  an  imposing  appearance 
which  commanded  respect  In  conversation  he  took  his  fair 
share,  but  would  allow  a  loquacious  friend  to  take  the  lead. 
He  was  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but  sensible,  which  is  a  prime 
quality  in  man.  He  is  gone,  but  the  good  which  he  did 
remains  after  him.  ''  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest^from  their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Robert  Wallace. 
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THE  REV.  FERGUS  FERGUSON,  Sen. 


THE  late  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  was  bom  in  Auehterarder, 
Perthshire,  on  January  29th,  1799.  His  father  was  a 
draper  in  that  small  Scottish  town,  which  then,  standing  on 
the  highway  between  Stirling  and  Perth,  afforded  a  stopping 
place  for  the  numerous  coaches  that  ran  from  the  South  to 
the  North  of  Scotland.  His  mother's  name  was  Mary  Carrick,* 
a  native  of  the  district,  where  the  family  to  which  she  be- 
longed is  remembered  by  some  of  the  old  inhabitants.  We 
need  not  tell  our  readers  that  the  name  Fergus,  which  literally 
means  strength,  is  a  familiar  name,  and  even  a  famous  one,  in 
Scottish  history.  It  was  a  family  name  in  the  Auehterarder 
circle;  for  although  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  called  James,  he  again  had  a  brother  called  Fergus 
Ferguson  resident  in  the  Crieif  direction,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  the  distinguished  minister  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  descended. 

My  father  had  many  boyish  memories  of  school-days  in 
Auehterarder,  in  which  the  usual  number  of  pranks  and 
practical  jokes  figured  prominently.  Candlemas  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  holiday  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  at 
public  schools,  where,  instead  of  learning  their  lessons,  the 
scene  of  daily  instruction  was  turned  into  a  bloody  cock-pit ; 
and  the  boy  was  thought  quite  a  hero  to  be  envied  by  the 
rest,  who  was  rich  enough  to  bring  his  Gallic  bird  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  savage  fray.  Another  story  he  used  to  tell  of 
the  school  was  this,  that  one  day  a  shepherd  boy  came  down 
from  the  hills,  whom  no  one  knew,  uncouth  and  ungainly  to  a 
degree,  having  lacked  the  comparative  polish  which  village 
life  afforded.  The  hill  boy  of  course  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class,  as  being  the  last  arrival.  The  word  "  Aaron  "  was  given 
out  to  spell.  Some  said,  "A-r-o-n;"  others  guessed,  "e-r-o-n;" 
but  the  shepherd  boy  was  marched  triumphantly  to  the  top 
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of  the  class  after  he  had  exclaimed,  in  the  broadest  Doric, 
"  The  muckle  Aw  and  the  wee  Aw  r-o-n !" 

I  remember,  also,  a  wonderful  guess  or  conundrum  with 
which  my  father  used  to  puzzle  us  in  our  youthful  days  con- 
cerning the  place  of  his  nativity — "  How  could  Auchterarder 
be  so  small  a  place,  only  a  single  street  on  the  roadside,  and 
yet  have  a  himdred  and  twenty  bridges  ?"  We  used  to  think 
that  absolutely  impossible,  our  minds  running  on  the  great 
bridges  at  Glasgow  and  the  Ross  bridge  at  Hamilton  that 
spanned  the  Clyde.  The  answer  turned  out  to  be  this, "  That  a 
little  rivulet  ran  down  one  side  of  the  single  street,  and  every 
house  on  that  side  had  a  flag-stone  in  front  of  it  that  crossed 
this  very  little  stream,  and  thus  it  was  that  Auchterarder  had 
a  hundred  and  twenty  bridges !" 

When  my  father  was  eight  years  of  age,  a  great  calamity 
befel  the  family.  My  grandfather  had  been  from  home  on  a 
journey,  and  had  caught  cold.  Fever  supervened,  and  after  a 
few  days*  illness  his  wife  was  a  widow,  and  her  five  or  six 
children  orphans.  What  made  the  bereavement  all  the  more 
bitter  was  the  fact  that,  before  the  body  had  been  carried 
away  to  its  long  home,  a  letter  came  from  the  head-office  in 
Edinburgh  appointing  the  deceased  to  a  lucrative  situation  in 
connection  with  the  Excise  at  Port-Glasgow,  which  would 
have  raised  his  family  to  a  position  of  considerable  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

"All  things  work  together  for  good;"  and  the  benefit  that 
resulted  to  my  father  from  this  family  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment came  in  the  fact  that  he  was  henceforth  to  be  reared, 
not  in  a  village,  or  a  provincial  town,  but  in  the  great  and 
growing  city  of  Glasgow,  with  all  its  elevating,  and  especially 
its  ecclesiastical,  influences.  His  mother's  brother,  Mr.  David 
Carrick,  held  an  important  situation  in  that  city  as  Supervisor 
of  Excise.  This  gentleman,  being  himself  unmarried,  struck 
in  opportunely  and  acted  a  father's  part  to  the  fatherless.  He 
brought  his  sister  and  her  children  from  Auchterarder  to 
Glasgow,  himself  superintended  their  education,  and  thereafter 
did  his  best  to  get  them  settled  for  life. 

My  father  received  at  this  stage  of  his  life  only  what  would 
be  called  a  fair  commercial  education.     A  worthy  gentleman 
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often  met  me  on  the  street,  only  a  few  years  back,  who  would 
point  over  to  a  certain  window  in  Brunswick  Street  and  say, 
"  It  was  there  your  father  was  taught  writing  in  an  evening 
school,  in  which  I  also  was  a  pupil."  To  the  day  of  his  death 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  received  in  youth  a  more  liberal 
education ;  \>\it  notwithstanding  it  was  wonderful  how  he  put 
to  admirable  use  the  respectable  education  which  he  really  had 
acquired.  As  he  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man  he  lived  at 
stated  intervals  of  time  with  his  uncle,  and  kept  his  books. 
He  has  often  described  to  me  how  he  attended  with  the  worthy 
Supervisor  of  Excise  the  Barony  Church  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  listened  to  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Bums,  at  that  time 
the  incumbent  of  that  parish,  and  grandfather  of  the  Messrs. 
Bums,  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  great  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company. 

But  there  was  another  man  who  began  to  fulminate  his 
thunder-bolts  of  eloquence  over  Glasgow,  just  about  the  time 
when  my  father  was  passing  from  boyhood  into  manhood.  I 
refer  to  the  renowned  and  immortal  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers. 
In  the  yeai-  1816  he  had  been  called  from  the  rural  parish  of 
Ealmany,  in  Fife,  to  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow. 

My  father  joined  his  church  before  he  emerged  from  his 
teens,  and  became  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  in  one  of  the 
numerous  Sabbath-schools  which  that  remarkable  man — as 
remarkable  for  his  evangelical  energy  as  for  his  pulpit  elo- 
queuce — had  established  in  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow,  and 
indeed  all  round  about  the  neighbourhood  of  his  church.  I 
remember  one  day,  after  I  myself  had  entered  the  University, 
with  what  interest  my  father  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  coast 
of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  the  late  David  Stow,  Esq.,  who  did  so 
much  for  Sabbath-schools  and  education  in  general,  and 
remarked,  "That  excellent  man  was  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  in  which  I  taught,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Chalmers  s  church." 

It  is  quite  pertinent  to  my  purpose  to  refer  to  the  vehement 
eloquence  of  the  renowned  minister  of  the  Tron  parish ;  for 
my  father  unconsciously  learned  that  peculiar  pulpit  style, 
which  he  afterwards  adopted,  from  Thomas  Chalmers.  The  late 
Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  of  Falkirk,  remarked  to  me  that  when- 
16 
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eror  Jk  biiuri  3£t  i^shur  jpcac^  just  about  the  time  when  the 
Etki^SmJ:  1*^5.^  '■nW'  £rsi  f  osrsacd.  he  said  to  himself, "  Surely 
Mr.  Ftrr^sirc  iriis  rn  i^f^  ijii\  of  hearing  Chahners ;  for  the 
piixv^r  viis:  v^£^  b^  s^^ftkL^.  ai>i  indeed  the  manner  and  the 
t:c^  t1::1  b»  asi?:=::>ft«w.  SuPt  exacaljr  those  of  the  great  Glasgow 


I  cazu>x  rt-r.^a^T  ^surs^e  ibe-  proigiess  of  my  father's  Chris- 
tian expeHeoK:.    He  i^x^er  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  it.    I 
am  ntt2«^r,  .^  tbe  wik>te.  inciinel  to  believe  that  the  work  of 
grace  in  ki>  h^«n  was  a  grt'lTial  one,  and  that  in  some  respects 
it  was  eneowTa^i  t  v  the  Tv-vu!si<HL  which,  as  a  young  man,  he 
fek  from  3k>:  a  little  of  the  ineonsistencT  and  unworthiness  of 
eonduet  which  he  found  to  W  e^diibited  by  many  professing 
C3iriscians  of  tliat  day.    For  example,  I  heard  him  say  that 
the  first  incident  that  gave  him  a  distaste  for  Presbyterianism, 
and  made  him  incline  towards  Congregationalism,  was  the 
bearing  and  the  utterance  of  the  elder  of  the  district  to  whom 
he  had  been  sent  for  his  token  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table  at  one  of  the  Communion  seasons  in  the  Tron  Parish 
Church.    This  gentleman  was  a  lawyer  of  some  standing  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  on  reading  the  letter  which   Dr. 
Chalmers  had  ^^ven  mv  father,  and  bv  which  he  was  author- 
ise^l  to  grant  the  token,  elder  though  he  was,  he  swore  a  pretty 
round  oath  at  the  verv  illeijible  hand- writing:  that  was  known 
to  Ixj  one  of  the  great  preacher  s  characteristics.     The  young 
man  retired  from  that  lawyer's  office  deeply  distressed  in  his 
mind,  and  sapng  to  himself,  '*  Surely  an  office-bearer  of  a 
Christian  clmrch,  who  hands  roimd  the  sacred  elements  of  the 
Eucliarist,  should  not  be  a  blasphemer,  nor  should  he  take  the 
tiauKt  of  (i(A  in  vain." 

Anotln^r  man  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  in  connection 
with  tli(5  religious  experience  of  the  subject  of  this  brief 
fneiiioir.  In  East  Campbell  Street  there  was  a  large  Presby- 
Utruiu  (;r  liiirglier  church,  as  it  was  then  called,  over  which 
two  iiiiiiiHters  presided  as  colleagues,  Rev.  Messrs.  Kidston  and 
Hriihli.  Mr.  Hnwh  had  not  long  been  settled  in  the  congrega- 
tion, find  hiul  a  considerable  fame  at  the  time  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  lb*-  drew  crowded  congregations  on  the  Sabbath 
nvnnin^',  and  was  indeed  so  distinguished  that  he  was  known 
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by  the  soubriquet  of  "  Wee  Chalmers."  Well,  I  once  heard  my 
father  tell  a  lady  that  almost  the  first  deep  religious  impression 
that  led  to  his  personal  decision  for  Christ  was  made  upon  his 
mind  by  an  evening  sermon  which  he  heard  Mr.  Brash  preach, 
from  the  text, "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Some  companions  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  church ;  and  when  the  service  was  over  they  were 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door  intending  to  go  for  a  walk,  and, 
in  all  probability,  carry  on  light  and  improfitable  conversation ; 
but  so  deeply  impressed  had  my  father  been  by  the  discourse 
to  which  he  had  listened,  that  he  declined  to  accompany  them, 
and  remarked  that  he  wished  to  go  home  and  think  over 
what  he  had  heard. 

His  marriage  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here ;  an  event 
which  took  place  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age ;  for  it  was  my  mother's  preference  for  Dr. 
Wardlaw's  ministrations  and  the  Congregational  communion 
that  ultimately  decided  him  to  leave  Dr.  Chalmers's  ministry 
and  join  the  church  of  the  former  divine,  which  assembled  then 
in  West  George  Street,  and  in  a  building  now  occupied  as  the 
business  premises  of  the  North  British  Railway.  My  mother 
had,  as  a  young  woman,  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  had  a  great  love  for  his  ministry,  and  the 
ministry  of  his  associates  and  fellow- workers.  Their  ante- 
nuptial contract  in  so  far  as  church  attendance  was  concerned, 
was  to  this  effect,  that  they  would  have  seats  in  both  churches ; 
that  they  would  both  attend  in  the  forenoon  in  the  one  place, 
and  in  the  afternoon  in  the  other ;  and  that  as  the  one  was  a 
member  with  Chalmers  and  the  other  with  Wardlaw,  they 
would  neither  of  them  make  any  change,  but  take  the 
communion  separately.  This  was  a  state  of  things  that  was 
not  likely  to  continue ;  and  as  my  father's  mind  had  already 
been  unsettled  on  the  subject  of  purity  of  communion  especially, 
and  as  he  moreover  began  to  be  not  a  little  drawn  towards 
the  polished  and  cultured,  though  quiet,  eloquence  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  it  was  not  difBcult  to  persuade  him  in  about  a  year 
after  his  marriage  to  leave  the  Presbyterian  communion  and 
seek  fellowship  with  the  Congregational,  then,  as  still,  much 
in  the  minority  in  the  land.     Still  he  always  had  ^^  ^^:^ 
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aJmiration  &r  Chalmers,  and  wonld  go  to  hear  him  on  any 
great  i-Iisoourse  being  advertised.  He  has  often  told  me  how, 
when  Edwar»l  Irving  was  colleague  in  St  John  s  (the  new 
parish  to  which  the  great  orator  had  removed),  the  andience 
was  only  smaill  although  select;  but  when  Chahners  was 
preaching  the  crowd  was  not  only  something  wonderfol,  but 
9(Mnething  ilangeroos^  He  heard  the  last  sermon  which  the 
latter  preached  before  he  went  to  St  Andrews  to  be  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  there.  He  passed  between  the  rows 
of  military  that  were  keeping  gnard  on  the  occasion.  The 
text  impressed  him  &om  it>  feIicitonsness>  as  well  as  the  dis- 
course itself,  from  its  eloi^uence.  Much  had  been  said  against 
the  distinguished  divine  for  leaving  the  preaching  of  the 
goi^l  for  the  sake  of  teaching  Moral  Philosophy  to  twenty  or 
thirty  students  in  ^the  East  Neuk  of  Fife;'*  but  whenever  the 
text  was  given  out,  **  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  skin  part 
from  my  right  hand,^  it  was  at  once  plain,  from  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  speaker*  as  well  a^^  from  the  powerful  paragraphs 
that  followed,  that  the  Moral  Philosophy  he  would  teach, 
would  all  be  baptized  at  Cal>*ary,  and  that  he  would  seek  to 
serve  Christ  bv  tillicu::  the  hearts  of  his  students,  the  future 
ministers  of  the  countrv.  with  the  love  of  the  Lamb,  as  the 
best  Moral  Philosi.^phy  they  could  practise. 

Between  this  year,  lS:ii  and  1S29. 1  have  little  to  remark 
concerning  my  father  s  life,  save  that  his  family  increased,  and 
hi^  business  cares  also:  for  his  uncle  had  put  him  and  his 
younger  brother  into  business  for  themselves.  All  this  time 
he  was  a  reirular  attendant  on  Dr.  Wardlaw^s  ministrv,  and 
also  at  the  prayer-meetings  and  business-meetings  of  the 
church,  where  he  learned  from  the  example  of  that  celebrated 
manager  of  men  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  house  of  God, 
when  ultimatelv,  in  the  course  of  vears,  he  also  became  a 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church.  I  have  often  heart!  him 
describe  the  pleasure  with  which  he  heard  the  great  London 
ministers  of  that  day,  who  occupied,  now  and  then,  the  West 
George  Street  pulpit,  and  others  besides,  such  as  M*A11  of 
Manchester,  Russell  of  Dundee,  etc.,  etc.  M*A11  of  Manchester 
was  a  man  who  sometimes  was  so  carried  away  in  prayer  that 
he  would  forget  the  advance  of  time.     Being  in  the  spirit  of 
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prayer  one  forenoon  in  West  George  Street  church,  he  actually 
prayed  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  nobody  wished  the 
prayer  to  stop,  it  was  so  powerful  and  heart -elevating  and 
exalted  an  outpouring  of  a  sanctified  soul.  My  father  always 
recollected  the  start  that  Dr.  M*A11  gave  when  he  looked  at 
the  clock,  and  how,  after  giving  out  a  hymn,  he  descended  the 
pulpit  stair,  approached  Dr.  Wardlaw's  pew,  and  was  for  some 
minutes  in  earnest  and  regretful  colloquy  with  him,  as  it 
turned  out  afterwards,  ofiering  to  dismiss  the  congregation 
without  a  sermon,  and  humbly  begging  pardon  for  having 
made  such  a  mistake.  But  Dr.  Wardlaw,  wisely  judging  that 
the  people  did  not  regret  the  length  of  the  remarkable  prayer 
at  all,  urged  the  preacher  to  go  back  to  the  pulpit,  and  give 
the  whole  discourse  he  had  intended,  assuring  him  that  his 
audience  would  stay  in  the  building  as  long  as  he  chose  to 
preach. 

My  mother's  health  having  failed  about  the  year  1829, 
and  it  having  been  recommended  that  she  should  live  in  the 
country,  ray  father  purchased  a  house  between  Hamilton  and 
Blantyre,  about  nine  miles  from  Glasgow,  and,  with  his  four 
children,  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  to\NTi,  in  the 
middle  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  in  the  year  just  mentioned. 
Although  I  was  only  four  years  of  age  at  the  time,  I  remember 
distinctly  the  journey  from  South  AVellington  Place,  in  Glas- 
gow, to  Burnbank,  near  Hamilton,  on  the  day  of  migration, 
with  the  face  of  an  eight-day  clock  in  the  gig  beside  us,  for 
which  there  had  been  no  room  in  the  waggons  that  preceded 
eastward  at  a  slower  pace.  Thus  it  happened  that  all  my 
youthful  memories  cling  and  cluster  about  the  old  town  of 
Hamilton  that  surrounds  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  that  ilk. 
It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  small  Congregational  church 
in  Hamilton  that  owed  its  foimation  to  the  first  itinerancies  of 
the  Haldanes  in  the  close  of  last  century  and  beginning  of  this. 
These  good  men  had  been  called  "Missionaries,"  and  that  name 
was  as  frequently  given  to  the  few  people  who  met  in  what 
was  termed  the  Blacks  Well  meeting-house  as  the  name 
Independents. 

It  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  an  Indepen- 
dent church  in  Hamilton ;  for  it  was  only  half  a  church,  if 
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even  a  complete  half.  The  minister  lived  at  the  village  of 
Larkhall,  four  miles  distant,  where  his  humble  manse  was 
located,  contiguous  to  his  humble  church,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
held  the  relation  of  "  a  but  and  a  ben." 

This  good  old  bachelor  minister,  of  the  name  of  Alexander, 
preached  the  one  Sunday  in  Larkhall  and  the  other  Sunday  in 
Hamilton,  so  that  the  latter  society  was,  as  I  have  said,  only 
half  a  church,  the  Larkhall  people  being  better  off  than  the 
Hamilton  people,  because  they  had  the  minister  all  the  week 
among  them.  There  would  not  be  more  then  twenty  people 
on  a  Sabbath-day  in  the  school-room  in  the  Black's  Well  when 
my  father  and  mother  first  worshipped  there.  Li  truth  the 
state  of  things  was  so  discouraging  that  they  hesitated  a  good 
deal,  leal  and  loyal  Congregationalists  though  they  were, 
whether  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  little  Independent  Society 
or  join  the  United  Associate  Church,  under  the  pastoral  care  then 
of  a  very  spiritually-minded  man,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Struthers, 
of  Hamilton.  They  even  went  the  length  of  taking  seats  in 
Mr.  Struthers's  church ;  and  for  about  a  year  divided  their 
interest  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational 
Society.  One  of  my  boyish  memories  is  that  of  seeing  Mr. 
Struthers  walking  round  and  round  our  garden,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  my  father;  for  the  Presbyterian 
minister  was  very  anxious  to  induce  the  somewhat  influential 
Congregational  layman  to  join  his  church.  My  father,  how- 
ever, stood  out  resolutely  for  purity  of  communion,  insisting 
that  every  church  member  should  be  asked  to  give  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  was  in  him,  and  should  be  something  like 
the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus  who  composed 
the  early  churches  which  the  apostles  had  founded,  besides 
insisting  upon  the  fact  that  every  church  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  seemed  to  be  independent  of  all  superior 
ecclesiastical  control.  This  strong  conviction  ultimately  pre- 
vailed ;  but  it  was  quite  plain  that  some  change  must  needs 
be  introduced  into  the  way  in  which  things  were  conducted 
in  the  Hamilton  church.  The  double- working  of  Larkhall 
and  Hamilton  must  needs  be  discontinued.  The  good  old  Mr. 
Alexander  must  be  kept  in  Larkhall.  Some  improvement 
should  be  made  upon  the  little  building  in  which  the  church 
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in  Hamilton  met.  Young  men  from  the  Glasgow  Theological 
Hall  should  be  brought  up  to  preach  as  candidates  on  the 
Lord's-day,  and  the  Head  of  the  Church  besought  to  grant 
them  a  minister  after  his  own  heart  and  after  their  own  heart 
too.  Surely  they  would  be  able  to  pay  a  young  man  an  ade- 
quate salary,  and  thus,  having  a  minister  of  their  own  resi- 
dent in  their  midst,  whose  whole  time,  moreover,  would  be 
devoted  to  the  cause,  they  might  expect  to  succeed.  A  little 
opposition  was  offered  in  certain  quarters  to  these  proposals ; 
but  ultimately  the  scheme  was  approved  of,  and  the  candidates 
began  to  preach. 

Well  do  I  recollect  how  these  young  men  would  come  to  our 
house  every  Saturday  evening.  Sometimes  my  brother  and 
myself  would  be  sent  out  to  the  gate  to  cry  up  to  the  coach  as 
it  passed,  "Axe  there  any  students  of  theology  here?" — a 
question,  by  the  way,  which  is  still  needed  to-day  in  all  the 
depth  and  significance  of  these  words.  We  boys  enjoyed  the 
society  of  these  young  unfledged  divines.  When  I  met  Dr. 
Kennedy,  of  Stepney  Church,  London,  last  October,  at  the 
jubilee  meetmgs  in  Manchester,  I  said  to  him,  « I  beUeve  I  used 
to  sit  on  your  knee  when  I  was  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  when  you  came  to  preach  at  Hamilton."  The  venerable 
doctor  surveyed  my  somewhat  rotimd  figure,  and  wittily 
answered, "  Well  I  would  not  like  to  have  you  on  my  knee 
now."  I  could  here  record  a  long  list  of  these  preachers,  some 
of  whom  have  become  distinguished,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  other  coimtries,  in  which  would  fall  to  be  included  the 
name  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Mimro,  of  Forres,  who  still  aids  the 
Evangelical  Union  both  by  his  voice  and  by  his  pen.  At 
length  the  Rev.  John  Moir  was  called  and  settled  in  1834,  a 
gentleman  who  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  memoir  as 
having  been  the  first  to  produce  religious  impressions  under 
God  on  the  mind  of  that  great  man,  who,  although  brought  up 
in  humble  life  at  Blantyre  Works,  now  sleeps  as  to  his  body 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  his  spirit  rests  with  God,  at  the 
dose  of  a  remarkable  career.  I  think  I  see  his  excellent 
father,  Neil  Livingstone,  who  was  a  Nathanael  without  gnOe, 
and  the  mother,  and  the  sisters,  and  the  brothers  of  the  re* 
Downed  traveller,  and  the  great  traveller  himself,  then  an  mir 
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pretending  lad,  slip  into  their  seat  in  that  little  meeting-house, 
that  would  not  hold  two  hundred  people  when  crowded  to  the 
door.  I  think  I  see  them  meeting  with  us  for  a  very  humble 
refreshment  at  the  interval  of  worship  in  a  school-room  in 
Patrick  Street,  in  Hamilton,  and  I  think  I  feel  the  pressure  of 
that  great  traveller's  hand  as  I  would  walk  home  with  mine 
in  his  at  the  dismissal  of  the  little  company  in  the  afternoon. 
To  Mr.  Moir  I  am  indebted  for  my  first  lessons  in  Hebrew,  and 
also  for  having  read  with  me  a  book  of  Livy's  history  by  way 
of  preparing  me  for  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  now  lives 
in  New  Zealand  without  a  charge. 

It  is  my  business,  however,  more  immediately  to  write  my 
father's  biography,  or  rather  to  show,  in  a  few  concise  para- 
graphs, how  he,  who  had  started  life  as  a  merchant,  was  led  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 
Having  realised  a  comparative  competence,  and  having  retired 
from  business  when  a  comparatively  young  man — ^although  he 
was  still  a  kind  of  sleeping  partner  in  a  muslin  manufactory 
in  Glasgow — ^he  could  not  altogether  remain  idle.  His 
natural  energy  began  to  be  manifested  in  the  political  pro- 
ceedings in  the  to\vn  of  Hamilton  that  resulted  from  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  His  new  fellow 
townsmen  began  to  understand  that  he  could  address  a  public 
meeting  with  considerable  fluency  and  power.  He  was  asked 
to  stand  for  the  Town  Council  in  Hamilton  at  the  first  election 
H>after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  not  only  reformed 
Parliamentary,  but  Municipal,  elections.  He  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  lost  the  Provostship  only 
by  one  vote.  He  became  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Liberal, 
or  rather  Radical,  candidate  who  contested  the  Falkirk  Burghs 
in  opposition  to  the  nominee  of  Hamilton  Palace,  the  late  Mr. 
Gillan  of  Wallhouse,  near  Bathgate,  in  Linlithgowshire — 
Hamilton,  I  may  observe,  being  one  of  the  Falkirk  Burghs. 
I  remember  that  Mr.  Gillan  stayed  in  our  house  after  he  be- 
came member  of  Parliament,  and  how,  with  a  beating  heart,  I 
was  set  up  to  recite  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter  "  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  My  father  was  the  chairman  of  his 
committee  for  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  was  warmly  thanked 
by  the  member  for  the  burghs  for  the  help  he  had  rendered 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  return. 


.,,^ 
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Soon  after  this  time,  what  was  known  as  the  Voluntary 
controversy  shook  Scotland  from  the  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  My  father  was  elected  president  of  the  Hamilton 
Voluntary  Association,  and  in  that  capacity  required  to  take 
the  chair  at  all  the  great  and  stirring  meetings  which  were 
held  during  these  years.  His  speaking  powers  were  drawn  out 
by  this  controversy  more  fully  than  ever,  and  it  was  now  that 
he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  in  him  the  ability  to  vrield  great 
influence  over  a  large  assembly.  When  the  late  Dr.  Ritchie, 
of  Edinburgh,  lectured  in  Hamilton  in  the  course  of  his  cru- 
sade against  Church  Establishments,  my  father  was  called  to 
the  chair  by  acclamation  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  to  hold  the 
balance  between  him  and  the  astute  Mr.  Leckie,  of  Barrhead, 
who  followed  the  doctor  through  all  the  country  at  that  time 
as  the  paid  agent  of  the  Established  Church  party,  and 
debated  with  him  at  the  close  of  every  lecture.  On  that 
occasion  the  debate  did  not  end  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

But  there  was  another  movement  that  drew  my  father  fully 
out  into  the  important  field  of  the  Gaspel  ministry.  I  refer  to 
the  revival  of  religion  which  sprang  up  about  the  year  1838, 
and  was  called  "  The  Kilsyth  Revival."  He  Kad  done  not  a 
little  religious  duty  even  before  this  time.  He  had  taught  a 
Bible-class  every  Sabbath  in  the  interval  of  worship  in  the 
Black  s  Well  meeting-house,  of  which  David  Livingstone  and 
his  brother  and  sisters  were  members.  But  the  religious  ex- 
citement which  now  began  to  prevail  drew  him  out  to  yet 
more  public  labour.  He  was  asked  to  conduct  a  meeting 
every  Sabbath  evening  at  the  village  of  Quarter,  among  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  miners.  Eveiy  Sabbath  afternoon  when 
church  was  over  he  would  go  out  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ord 
Adams,  the  overseer  of  the  Avondale  Colliery,  and  after  tea 
would  be  conveyed  by  one  of  the  horse  waggons  up  the  banks 
of  the  river  Avon,  and  past  the  ruins  of  the  storied  Cadzow 
Castle,  to  this  village  of  Quarter.  For  two  successive  winters 
he  conducted  these  services,  and  received  his  first  public  pre- 
sentation in  the  shape  of  a  large  Family  Bible  and  some  other 
books  from  the  gratified  inhabitants. 

He  began  now  to  feel  that  he  could  make  and  deliver  a  very 
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fair  discourse ;  yet  he  had  no  idea  of  the  public  life  that  lay 
before  him.  By  this  time  Mr.  Moir  had  left  for  Arbroath,  and 
the  Bev.  John  Kirk  had  come  to  Hamilton  in  his  place,  a  man 
who,  doubtless,  has  left  his  mark  on  Scotland  in  more  ways 
than  one.  My  father  was  not  a  little  benefited  by  listening  to 
Mr.  Kirk's  earnest  discourses,  and  also  by  the  religious  impulse 
he  received  from  his  unwearied  evangelistic  zeal.  About  this 
period  the  air  began  to  be  filled,  moreover,  vrith  controversy 
as  well  as  revival  excitement,  the  two  running  on  for  years 
hand  in  hand  together,  not  hindering,  but  rather  helping,  one 
atiother,  although  at  first  sight  some  might  think  this  con- 
gruity  to  be  impossible.  Young  James  Morison  had  been 
brought  before  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  for  the  great  sin 
of  preaching  that  Christ  had  died  for  every  man !  My  father 
and  Mr.  Kirk  warmly  sympathised  vrith  this  young  Presby- 
terian martyr.  I  remember  still  with  what  eagerness  the  first 
pamphlets  which  issued  from  the  Kilmarnock  press  were  read 
in  our  house,  and  what  earnest  debates  were  conducted,  espe- 
cially with  some  lady  friends  who  were  opposed  to  what  began 
to  be  called  the  Kilmarnock  Heresy  Case.  My  father  went 
down  to  Glaso^ow,  and  attended  all  the  debates  in  Gordon 
Street  Secession  Church,  and  came  home  day  after  day  deeply 
impressed  with  the  piety  as  well  as  with  the  learning  and 
the  power  of  the  young  minister,  and  also  with  the  truthful- 
ness and  scripturalness  of  the  theological  position  which  he 
had  taken  up. 

About  twelve  men  had  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Hamilton,  who  lived  at  Bellshill,  the  centre  of  a  mining  dis- 
trict that  lay  between  Airdrie  and  Hamilton.  They  began  to 
grow  a  little  tired  of  the  distance  of  four  long  and  exposed  miles 
from  their  homes  to  their  church.  They  had  requested  my 
father  to  come  over  and  preach  beside  a  saw-pit  on  a  Sabbath 
evening.  I  accompanied  him,  and  still  recollect  how  one  of 
the  mail  coaches  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  passed 
through  the  crowd  that  was  gathered  round  him,  in  the  middle 
of  the  discourse.  The  people  were  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  sermon  that  they  entered  into  negotiations  almost  on  the 
spot  as  to  regular  Sabbath  services.  There  was  a  small  school- 
room, they  said,  just  two  shops  made  into  one,  near  the  toll- 
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house,  and  if  he  would  come  there  next  Sabbath-day  he  would 
have  a  good  congregation  to  preach  to.  The  opening  seemed 
providential ;  and  although  our  house  was  four  miles  distant 
from  the  village,  yet,  as  my  father  kept  a  small  conveyance 
of  his  own,  that  was  not  an  insuperable  objection.  And  thus 
it  was  that  the  ministry  began  in  the  year  1840,  which  for 
thirty-two  years  was  conducted  uninterruptedly,  first  in  Bells- 
hill,  and  afterwards  in  Aberdeen,  by  a  man  who  had  now 
reached  his  forty-first  year,  and  really  had  never  obtained 
what  would  be  called  a  collegiate  or  strictly  theological  educa- 
tion. He  had  of  late,  no  doubt,  been  reading  much  in  theo- 
logy. With  the  writings  of  Dwight  he  had  made  himself 
familiar.  Finney's  books  and  magazines  he  had  eagerly  de- 
voured; while  he  had  subjected  all  Morison's  tractates  to  a 
very  thorough  examination  indeed.  He  had  also  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  Qreek  language,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Elng- 
lishman's  Qreek  Concordance  could  do  a  little  in  the  way  of 
the  investigation  of  the  original  Qreek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Still  he  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  who,  by 
force  of  character  and  natural  qualifications,  was  drawn  out 
unexpectedly  to  do  the  work,  first  of  an  evangelist  and  then 
of  a  pastor,  and  did  it  well,  without  what  would  be  called  the 
training  of  the  schools.  No  doubt  his  work  would  have  been 
still  better  done  with  that  training ;  but  as  it  was  his  success 
was  extraordinary. 

From  the  first  the  audiences  in  the  school-house  at  Bellshill 
became  deeply  impressed  and  began  to  be  swayed,  not  only  by 
the  power  of  the  speaker,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Qhost. 
They  who  came  to  scoff*  remained  to  pray.  Men  hardened  in 
sin  began  to  weep  like  children  for  their  sins ;  but  when  they 
heard  that  the  grace  of  Qod  was  free,  and  that  salvation  was 
a  gift  to  be  received  as  any  other  gift  might  be  received,  they 
rejoiced  as  men  rejoice  who  find  great  treasure.  Being  most 
of  them  miners,  they  knew  what  it  was  to  sink  for  coal  and 
find  it  at  last  after  much  doubt  and  anxiety ;  but  after  much 
doubt  and  spiritual  anxiety  they  found  a  far  better  pearl  than 
the  black  diamond  they  were  so  familiar  with  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.  The  lion 
became  the  lamb ;  the  raven  became  the  dove.    I  have  before 
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my  mind's  eye  at  this  moment  the  faces  and  the  names  of  men 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  course 
yet  more  the  terror  of  their  vrives  and  families,  but  who,  by 
Qod*a  blessing  on  my  father's  preaching,  became  the  meek  and 
lamb-like,  subdued,  renewed  sanctified  children  of  God,  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood,  a  joy 
at  home,  and  trophies  of  the  saving  grace  of  God. 

The  school-house  at  Bellshill,  of  course,  became  too  small  for 
the  audience,  half  of  whom  on  a  good  day  would  be  outside 
and  listening  to  the  words  of  eternal  life  that  came  from  the 
open  windows.  Groimd  was  at  length  procured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  church,  and  plans  and  specifications  were  drawn 
out,  which  I  remember  holding  in  my  hand  before  the  build- 
ing was  erected.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  new 
Hamilton  meeting-house;  for  Mr.  Eirk  had  also  found  the  old 
Black's  Well  building  too  small  for  him.  The  chapel  my  father 
got  built  still  stands  on  the  road  side  between  BeUshill  and 
Holytown,  with  the  inscription  in  front  of  it,  "  Congregational 
Church,  1842."  It  was  opened  in  the  October  of  that  year  by 
Dr.  Wardlaw ;  and  I  still  recollect  the  worthy  doctor's  concern 
on  reaching  the  place — for  he  held  up  his  hands  in  consterna- 
tion in  the  vestry  and  said,  "  I  verily  believe  I  have  forgotten 
to  make  provision  for  my  own  pulpit.  What  will  the  people 
do  in  Glasgow  ?"  The  people  in  Glasgow,  of  course,  were  put 
about ;  but  happily  they  laid  hold  of  a  student  who  was  going 
into  the  church  with  a  black  necktie  on,  and  constrained  him 
at  the  eleventh  hour  (or  rather  at  five  minutes  before  it !)  to 
occupy  the  pulpit. 

Then  began  the  ministry  which  lasted  from  1842  to  1846, 
and  produced,  in  truth,  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  whole 
coimtry  side.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  remark  that  my 
father  was  ordained  as  a  Christian  minister  in  March,  1843,  by 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Dr.  Wardlaw  delivering  the  ordina- 
tion charge,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  PuUar,  afterwards  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  addressing  the  church.  It  may  be  asked.  Why 
did  Dr.  Wardlaw  ordain  Mr.  Ferguson  although  he  had  passed 
through  no  university  or  theological  curriculum  ?  The  answer 
is,  I  think,  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  spirit  of  the  eminent 
doctor.     He  was  quite  a  scholar  himseK,  and  knew  very  well 
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that  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  a  certain  amount  of  scholar- 
ship is  desirable — nay,  indispensable.  But  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  know  that  every  general  rule  has  its  exception,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  my  father 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  regarded  his  com- 
mercial training  as  to  some  extent  a  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  having  heard  him  speak  with  power  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  besides,  having  received 
credible  evidence  of  the  remarkable  success  which  had  attended 
Mr.  Ferguson's  ministry  in  Bellshill,  in  the  conversion  and  in- 
gathering of  many  souls,  like  Barnabas  of  old,  when  on  his  visit 
of  inquiry  to  Antioch,  he  saw  the  grace  of  God  and  he  too 
was  glad,  and  virtually  said,  "  Let  no  man  forbid  that  the  hands 
of  ordination  should  be  laid  upon  the  head  of  one  whom  God 
has  already  owned  by  the  best  of  all  signs  and  witnesses — 
namely,  converted  men  and  women — ^to  be  his  servant  and 
ambassador." 

Bellshill,  of  course,  was  a  mere  village  as  it  is  still ;  but  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  was  the  centre  of  a  great  mining  popula- 
tiijiln.  The  chapel  would  hold  600  people  when  the  gallery  was 
(qf>ened  at  the  one  end  of  it ;  and  as  months  and  years  rolled 
q^  the  people  began  to  be  attracted  from  the  surrounding 
Villages  of  Motherwell,  Newarthill,  Carfin,  Holytown,  Chapel- 
mall,  Cambroe,  and  even  from  Coatbridge,  three  or  four  miles 
/distant.     I  have  seen  400  and  500  people  on  a  good  sunmier 

I  day  gathered  into  that  house,  and  as  many  as  fifty  of  them 
hailing  from  Shotts  Iron  Works,  ten  miles  distant    It  may 

'  be  asked.  How  had  a  place  like  Shotts  Iron  Works  been 
brought  under  contribution?  The  answer  to  this  question 
involves  a  description  of  my  father's  mode  of  procedure.  He 
would  fix  upon  a  village  like  Newarthill  or  Chapelhall  or 
Shotts  Iron  Works  for  a  fortnight's  protracted  meetings.  He 
would  preach  himself  night  after  night,  conversing  with 
anxious  inquirers  at  the  close,  and  reach  his  own  home  in  the 
little  conveyance  that  began  to  be  called  the  "gospel  chariot" 
about  midnight  Great  excitement  was  of  course  produced  in 
these  villages  by  such  exertions,  and  on  the  Lord's-day  con- 
siderable contingents  would  attend.  As  Shotts  was  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  his  house,  he  did  not  return  from  his  work 
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there  till  the  Saturday ;  and  it  was  after  such  a  season  of  pro- 
tracted labour  that  the  fifty  people,  some  on  foot  and  some  in 
carts,  attended  on  the  occasion  already  referred  to.  Nay  more, 
they  not  only  attended,  but  actually  joined  the  church.  The 
late  excellent  Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  of  the  U.P.  Church,  Bonkle, 
near  Cambusnethan,  admitted  that  my  father  drew  away  forty 
of  his  best  people,  including  his  most  intelligent  elders.  These 
ultimately  became  the  nucleus  from  which  the  Evangelical 
Union  church  at  Shotts  Iron  Works  was  formed. 

It  grieves  me,  however,  to  have  to  say  that  into  the  midst 
of  this  revival  work  the  apple,  not  only  of  controversy,  but  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  thrown  by  the  action  taken  at  the 
instance  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Wardlaw  himself.  He  agreed 
with  Morison  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but 
whenever  Mr.  Kirk  with  my  father  and  Dr.  Morison  himself 
went  the  length  of  saying  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  resistible,  and  that  the  election  of  grace  was  conditiioal, 
considering  these  Arminian  positions  to  be  unsoimd,  he  irjti- 
tuted  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  that  issued  in  the  expulsion 
of  nine  students  from  his  Theological  Academy,  of  whom  t^ 
writer  was  the  yoimgest, — as  well  as  the  diso\\Timent  of  fi\^ 
Conffrecrational  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasirow  1  »^ 
the  four  Glasgow  Congregational  churches,  two  of  which  re- 
jected communities  were  the  churches  in  Hamilton  and  BelL<- 
hilL  ily  father  regretted  extremely  the  severance  of  tlit? 
friendship  that  had  long  subsisted  between  himself  and  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  and  all  the  more  that  that  eminent  man  had  acte«l 
very  kindly  and  tenderly  towards  him  at  the  time  of  his  ordi- 
nation. Still  the  interests  of  truth  were  paramount;  for,  as  the 
letters  which  were  sent  by  the  church  in  Bellshill  to  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  Glasgow  still  prove — and  these  were  written 
by  my  father's  own  hand,  although  afterwards  approved  of  l»y 
the  church — ^he  did  not  see  how  he  could  preach  an  earnest 
gospel  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  conditional  election 
and  the  honest  stri\4ng  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  with  every  hearer 
of  the  gospel.  Like  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  could  not 
consult  on  a  matter  like  this  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  was 
determined  to  know  no  man  after  the  flesh,  if  that  mere  human 
acquaintance  would  stand  between  him  and  the  proclamation 
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of  the  world-embracing  grace  of  QoA  I  remember  walking 
with  him  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow  one  day  when  a  gentleman 
passed  him  without  recognition,  whom  he  had  known  well 
both  as  a  city  merchant  and  as  an  office-bearer  in  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  chnrcL  He  remarked  to  me,  "  It  is  rather  hard  to  be 
looked  down  upon  by  these  men;  but  I  care  not  for  their 
frovms  when  ray  conscience  is  at  rest." 

I  cannot  write  this  paragraph  vrithout  recording  my  gratifi- 
cation that  things  are  changed  now,  and  that  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  Scotland  generally  regret  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings I  have  just  referred  to,  and  are,  generally  speaking, 
proud  to  regard  the  churches  of  the  Evangelical  Union  as  sister 
churches. 

My  father's  fame  began  to  spread  as  an  earnest  preacher  of 
the  gospel  in  the  district  of  Lanarkshire  in  which  his  lot  had 
been  cast.  Having  been  asked  by  Dr.  Morison  to  supply  his 
church  in  Klilmamock  for  a  Sunday,  quite  a,  furor  was  created 
by  his  pulpit  power.  The  warm-hearted  people  of  Ayrshire 
thought  they  had  never  altogether  heard  more  thrilling 
addresses. 

Of  course  their  own  minister  was  peerless  in  his  own  walk 
of  learning  and  eloquence  combined ;  but  my  father's  practical 
power  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  greatly  admired.  Besides 
that,  he  ha<l  souls  for  his  hire ;  and  some  remember  the  day  of 
his  preaching  as  the  day  of  their  spiritual  birth.  Similar 
effects  were  produced  in  the  town  of  Falkirk  when  the  Rev.  A. 
C.  Rutherford  asked  him  to  exchange  pulpits  with  him  in  the 
year  1843.  He  conducted  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in  that 
town  in  the  same  year,  and  so  great  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced that  a  Grangemouth  captain  almost  leaped  into  the 
pulpit  when  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  sat  down  beside  the 
preacher  and  cried  out,  "  If  it  s  possible  for  me  to  be  saved 
to-night,  I  am  determined  not  to  leave  this  pulpit  till  I  have 
found  the  Saviour."  That  man  now  has  £600  a-year  as  the 
captain  of  an  ocean  steamer  that  plies  between  Liverpool  and 
Canada.  But  a  trial  lay  before  the  pastor  of  Bellshill  that 
seemed  to  present  for  a  while  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
— ^namely,  the  request  to  preach  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  had  so  long  lived  and  was  so  well  known  in  commercial 
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circles.  It  was  when  the  church  was  formed  in  the  Trades* 
Hall  in  Glasgow,  in  1844,  over  which  I  still  preside,  that  this 
request  was  preferred  to  him.  Concluding,  however,  that 
Glasgow  sinners  were  just  like  others,  and  that  the  gospel  that 
was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  in  Bellshill  among  the 
miners  would  have  the  same  effect,  through  His  blessing, 
among  the  merchants,  he  agreed  to  go.  The  effect  produced 
by  him  was  as  great  as  had  resulted  in  other  places.  No  more 
acceptable  preacher  took  the  platform  in  the  Trades'  Hall 
daring  the  summer  and  winter  of  1844  and  1845  than  the 
minister  of  Bellshill.  He  may  really  be  called  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  Union ;  because,  along  with  the 
Morisons,  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Guthrie,  and  others,  he  did  not  a 
little,  besides  his  own  pastoral  labours,  to  make  openings  for 
the  new  Evangelical  Union  churehes  in  all  the  important 
centres  of  Scottish  population.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  with  all 
its  polish  and  refinement,  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  as  Bailie 
Stott  of  that  day  used  to  testify,  and  Bailie  Lewis  of  the  pres- 
ent day  still  remembers  and  freely  asserts. 

I  must  now,  however,  state  how  it  was  that  my  father 
was  removed  from  Bellshill  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  in 
August,  1846.  Although  churches  in  sjrmpathy  with  the 
"new  doctrines"  had  been  formed  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  important  centres,  up  till  this  time  no 
progress  had  been  made  north  of  the  Tay,  and  as  yet  the 
majority  of  our  preachers  had  not  even  seen  the  beautiful  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  that  stands  between  the  Dee  and  the  Don — 
what  we  might  call  the  Scottish  Mesopotamia  that  has  been 
immortalised  by  the  poetical  effusions  of  Dr.  Walter  Smith. 

Three  gentlemen — Messrs.  Shearer,  Kelles,  and  Cornwall — 
had  attended  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  Kirk  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  November,  1845,  and  had  preferred  a  very  earnest 
request  to  the  principal  ministers  in  the  movement,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  Granite  City.  It  was  in  March,  1846, 
that  ^the  preaching  station  was  opened.  An  old  chapel  had 
been  rented  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  capable  of  holding  800  or 
900  people  when  crowded.  From  the  first  the  meetings  were 
remarkably  well  attended;  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  the 
new  movement  was  a  success.     This  was  rather  surprising^ 
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inasmuch  as  Aberdeen  had  been  thought  as  hard  to  move 
mentally  and  theologically,  as  its  granite  was  hard  to  chisel. 
But  some  way  or  other,  whenever  the  "  new  views  "  were  ex- 
plained to  the  citizens  of  the  North  in  all  their  Ckd-honouring 
beauty — ^the  free  and  world-wide  love  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Qhost — ^the  Father  loving  all,  the  Son  atoning  for  all, 
and  the  Spirit  striving  with  all — that  aspect  of  theological 
truth  seemed  to  meet  the  approbation  of  a  large  number  of 
Christian  people  in  all  denominations.  Consequently,  the  old 
church  in  St.  Andrew's  Street  was  crowded  to  the  door  from 
the  first,  especially  at  the  evening  service.  When,  however, 
such  men  as  Morison,  Eirk,  Guthrie,  and  others — whose  names 
had  been  soimded  abroad  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes—preached, the  congregations  were  large  in  the  morning, 
and  the  afternoon  also.  Whenever  the  Aberdeen  friends  heard 
my  father  preach,  they  unanimously  declared  that  this  was 
the  man  for  Aberdeen.  His  direct  and  practical  home-thrusts 
to  the  sinner ;  his  clear  illustrations  and  telling  anecdotes,  and 
besides  his  practical  appeals  on  Christian  consistency  addressed 
to  the  believer,  carried  all  hearts  captive. 

A  very  intelligent  lady  of  the  Baptist  denomination  told  me 
that,  when  she  first  heard  him  use  the  expression,  "  a  satisfied 
God,"  it  was  new  to  her.  She  believed  in  Jesus ;  and  yet  she 
had  never  seen  clearly  that,  through  his  propitiation,  Qod  was 
"a  satisfied  God."  This  view  of  truth  struck  not  only  her 
but  many  more ;  and,  consequently,  when  in  the  midsummer 
of  that  year,  a  proposal  was  made  to  form  a  church,  the  lead- 
ing brethren  were  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  those  who  gave 
in  their  names  as  the  adherents  of  the  cause. 

The  congregation  in  Bellshill  were  grieved  to  lose  him  who 
had  been  not  only  the  founder  of  the  church,  but  also,  under 
God,  the  father  of  their  souls.  Mr.  Ferguson,  however,  felt 
really  that  he  had  got  a  call  from  God — not  for  money,  but 
for  men — to  that  northern  centre  of  population,  where  the 
field  was  so  much  larger  than  his  former  one  among  the  scat- 
tered mining  villages  of  the  Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  power  God  had  given  him  in  addressing 
an  audience ;  and  he  longed  and  burned  with  a  holy  ambition 
to  be  the  means  of  forming  and  maintaining  a  large  Chris- 
17 
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tian  church  in  such  a  citr  as  Aberdeen.  He  had  often  been 
grieved  at  the  migratorr  habits  of  his  mining  adherents.  For 
a  fihilling  a-week  more,  they  would  lift  aD  their  goods  and 
dbaitelfl,  and  be  off  to  Daby,  in  ATrshire,  or  Dunfermline,  in 
Fife ;  and  he  thought  his  work  would  be  more  permanent  in 
soch  an  important  locality  as  the  "  Granite  City"  undoubtedly 


I  had  been  present  as  a  hearer  at  my  father's  ordination,  in 
BeJliihill,  in  1843 ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure,  as  an  ordained  minis- 
ter, of  taking  part  in  his  induction,  in  Aberdeen,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1846.  As  many  as  sixteen  ministers  took  part  in 
it — indeed,  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  dty  rather  sarcasti- 
cally remarked,  that  ''the  little  denomination  had  gathered 
together  all  its  clerical  representatives  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  good  f^pearance,  and  taking  the  place  by  storm" !  I  forget 
at  this  date  what  portions  of  the  solenm  service  were  assigned 
to  the  Messrs.  Morison,  senior  and  junior.  Kirk,  Scott,  eta;  but 
I  remember  that  I  preached  the  opening  discourse  that  Thurs- 
day forenoon,  from  Bomans  L  16  :  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ" 

Travelling  to  the  North  was,  however,  a  different  thing  in 
these  days  from  what  it  is  now.  Wlien  I  first  went  to  Aber- 
deen, in  ilarch,  1846, 1  had  to  leave  Glasgow  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  Friday,  remain  in  Edinburgh  all  night,  and  take  the  coach 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morninor ;  cross  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  drive 
in  the  coach  through  Fife ;  cross  the  Frith  of  Tay  in  a  ferry- 
boat ;  get  a  little  dinner  in  Dundee,  about  2  p.m.  ;  and  then 
travel  through  Forfar,  Laurencekirk,  and  Stonehaven ;  and  I 
remember  that  we  rattled  down  the  stony  streets  of  the 
"Granite  City"  at  10  p.m.  But  on  the  occasion  of  my  father  s 
induction,  the  summer  steamer  was  plying  between  Granton 
and  Aberdeen,  The  ministers  who  were  to  be  encjaored  in  the 
public  service  left  Edinburgh  in  the  morning,  and  were  in 
front  of  Aberdeen  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  What  a 
welcome  we  received  from  the  earnest  friends  of  the  cause ! 
There  they  were  at  the  uttermost  point  of  the  harbour,  where 
the  pier  juts  out  into  the  sea,  Messrs.  Cornwall,  Kelles,  and 
Shearer,  with  hats  off,  cheering  and  huzzaing  because  the 
brethren  had  arrived  vdth  their  future  pastor.     It  put  me  in 
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mind  of  the  old  days  when  a  Paul,  a  Barnabas,  a  Timothy, 
and  an  Apollos,  were  welcomed  at  Troas,  or  Tyre,  or  Ptole- 
mais,  by  the  delighted  disciples  of  the  primitive  churches. 

Left  to  himself,  after  the  Morisons,  Kirk,  his  son,  and  others 
had  retired,  my  father  foimd  that  hard  work  lay  before  him. 
No  doubt,  a  nucleus  of  sympathising  friends  had  gathered 
around ;  no  doubt,  considerable  congregations  hung  upon  his 
lips  Sabbath  after  Sabbath ;  but  the  opposition  in  the  general 
public,  even  the  Christian  public,  was  immense  and  intense. 
The  good  ministers  of  the  city  had  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
views  of  the  new  party,  and  of  course  gave  expression  to 
these  exaggerated  ideas  in  what  must  now  be  regarded  as 
mere  caricatures  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 
Because  we  said  that  man  had  a  God-given  and  a  God-sustained 
power  to  believe  the  gospel,  and  that  it  was  the  sinner's  de- 
cision that  made  the  difference  between  the  saved  and  the 
unsaved — not  the  withholding  of  essential  grace  on  the  part 
of  God,  these  gentlemen  represented  us  as  making  the  sin- 
Tier  save  himelf.  This  charge  was  rung  from  almost  all  the 
pulpits  in  the  city,  from  day  to  day,  against  the  St.  Andrew's 
Street  Church.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  ministers  to 
say  that  we  were  worse  than  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  that 
they  would  far  rather  see  their  hearers  going  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  than  to  hear  the  preachers  of  the  "  new  views  " !  The 
antipathy  spread  from  the  pulpit  to  the  pew,  and  my  father 
often  referred  to  the  fact,  that  one  day  he  was  literally  hissed 
in  the  street  by  some  decent  looking  people  whose  zeal  was 
evidently  without  knowledge ;  yet  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  doing  his  duty,  and  that  he  was  located  in  Aberdeen  in  the 
providence  of  God,  he  went  bravely  and  fearlessly  on,  deter- 
mined in  the  strength  of  Jehovah  to  breast  every  diflSculty, 
and  ultimately  to  overcome  it.  It  was  positively  wonderful 
what  he  accomplished  between  August,  1846,  and  December, 
1849,  the  three  years  and  five  months  during  which  he  laboured 
in  the  old  St.  Andrew's  Street  Church.  He  actually  preached 
three  times  every  Sabbath  without  interruption.  Nor  was  it 
ordinary  preaching.  He  had  all  the  vehemence  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators,  if  not  their  exalted  conceptions,  or  polished 
periods.     In  fact,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  although  ho 
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lived  to  be  in  his  eightieth  year,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
pulpit  exertions  of  this  period  and  subsequent  years,  so  admir- 
able was  his  constitution,  he  might  have  lived  to  be  a  nono- 
generian. 

One  of  the  parish  ministers  of  Old  Aberdeen,  in  the  course 
of  \Tsitation,  came  upon  an  old  woman  who,  during  these  first 
years  of  my  father's  ministry,  sat  under  his  preaching  as  an 
attached  and  admiring  adherent.  After  the  fir^t  civilities  had 
been  exchanged,  and  he  had  come  to  know  to  what  conununion 
she  belonged,  he  asked  her  how  she  managed  to  get  to  Aber- 
deen on  Sundays.  And  when  he  was  informed  that  she  left 
in  the  morning,  and  did  not  come  home  till  late  at  night,  after 
having  heard  her  minister  three  times,  and  that  this  went  on 
every  Sunday,  he  began  to  question  her  thus : 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  minister  preaches  three 
times  all  the  year  over  ?" 

"  I  not  only  say  that,  sir,  but  I  say  this :  you  and  I  are 
speaking  in  the  month  of  January ;  well,  I  assure  you,  that  I 
heard  Mr.  Ferguson  preach  every  Sabbath-day  last  year,  from 
January  to  December,  three  times  each  day.  He  was  three 
times  every  day  in  the  pulpit ;  and  I  was  three  times  everj- 
day  in  the  pew!" 

The  minister  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement,  and  said,  "  I 
never  heard  the  like  of  that  all  my  life  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  same  thing  could  be  said  of  any  other  minister,  and 
of  any  other  hearer,  in  broad  Scotland." 

But  such  was  the  fact,  and  such  were  the  herculean  exer- 
tions which  the  pastor  of  the  E.  U.  Church  in  Aberdeen  put 
forth  at  the  period  of  its  formation. 

The  Rev.  James  Byres  Laing,  first  editor  of  the  Day-Star, 
was  then  minister  of  a  Congregational  Church,  two  miles  out 
of  the  city,  and  being  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  "new 
views" — in  fact,  one  of  the  first  ministers  who  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  movement,  he  accompanied  my  father  on  his  summer 
holiday  in  1847  up  the  Dee.  But  what  was  the  holiday? 
Simply  a  running  up  to  Braemar,  and  running  back  in  time 
for  Sabbath-work. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Ferguson  felt  deeply  the  hos- 
tility of  the  general  body  of  the  citizens,  he  was  very  happy 
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in  the  society  of  his  own  attached  people.  While  the  majority  of 
them  belonged  to  the  working  classes,  there  were  a  few  of  the 
"  better  sort"  whose  homes  not  only  afforded  him  relaxation  of 
an  evening,  but  whose  intellectual  acquirements  yielded  him 
an  occasional  treat.  For  example,  Mr.  David  Dunn,  the  author 
of  an  admirable  tractate,  published  about  this  time,  entitled 
"The  Consistency  of  Moral  Government  with  the  Grace  of 
God,"  was  a  man  of  wide  culture ;  and  I  have  myself  enjoyed 
amazingly  his  descriptions  of  men  and  manners  in  Aberdeen 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  which  Dr.  Kidd,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  and  pastor  of  Gilcomston  Church,  figured 
prominently.  Mr.  Duncan  also,  father  of  Dr.  Matthews  Dun- 
can, now  of  London,  with  all  his  family,  joined  the  infant 
church,  whose  reminiscences  of  early  Congregationalism,  both 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  were  rich  and  racy. 

But  the  question  which  pressed  heavily  on  my  f ather  s  mind 
about  this  time  was  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  As  I  have 
already  said,  he  had  built  a  church  in  Bellshill,  and  yet  he 
was  long-headed  enough  and  managing  enough  to  get  the 
miners  to  pay  for  it  before  he  left  them.  He  coimted  up  how 
much  they  spent  for  tobacco  every  week,  and  asked  them  if 
they  could  not  give  as  much  for  the  cause  of  God  as  for  these 
empty  and  unavailing  fumes.  The  worthy  miners  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  aggregate  sum  spent  upon  the  "weed  " 
amoimted  to  the  sum  stated ;  but  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit 
was  a  good  arithmetician,  and  there  was  no  escaping  from  the 
summation  of  his  figures.  Here,  however,  was  another  new 
church  to  be  faced ;  but  a  building  that  would  suit  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  required  to  be  about  three  times  as  dear  as  that 
which  suited  the  highway-side  near  Holytown.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  as  the  St.  Andrew  s  Street  Church  was  old  and 
frail,  and  there  had  been  repeated  alarms  about  its  possibly 
coming  down  about  the  ears  of  both  preacher  and  hearers. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  happily  able  to  head  the  subscription  list 
with  a  good  gift  himself;  and,  thus  encouraged,  his  people 
were  not  backward.  In  the  beginning  of  1849  a  fine  site  was 
acquired  in  St.  Paul  Street,  and  in  the  month  of  December 
of  that  year  a  handsome  edifice,  capable  of  holding  about  a 
thousand  people  when  crowded  to  the  door,  as  often  was  tlve^ 


-•   :c^^ei  f:r   Ittzsz  sri^^il^i.     I  z^z^^t  ^^a.    f rr^ret  the 

rr:^i^"  ii-r  ••:  ii?  '*az!:--=czc  bin^.  iz-i  lis  c«z:iL*er  over  me 
▼i-  I'.-r-r."'  Mt  iLsl-Tr  T-rrfiAiii-ri  iz.  lie  af:«rni«x*L  and  the 
Rr~.  WCliizi.  >?:•■:;:.  f:r:z.'T?:T   :f   F^r-r  Sw  Mark's.  Gkssgow, 

pr-cacr.r^i  in  ilr  -t-'^'^j:  T^-r  i:i'£:-z«!^  ic  ni^c  was  50  great 
tLac  an  .Trrz:-^  n^^nn^  TPi?  lili  in  ^*.-*  oli  St  Andrew's 
ScT^t  *7nir':L.  ^'ilib.  zL^  -sri^r  :f  ini^  srciie  also  aiidpessed. 
Xv  cn^  Trn:  Ixk?  a:  tn-f  iini?*:ii-r  Iciliin^  cocld  suppose 
tLa:  ::  t^^  KAre^i  fjr  I-i:?*?  inan  £f»>» ;  b^t  the  season  was 
exc^prl'.nallv  favoTiratZ-r  for  :l-f  -rrfctfrc  of  a  cheap  edifice, 
anl  ti-r  mfni^irr's  a.i=iiraT: Iv  c^isin^*?  tatits  and  business 
knowi-??i^  krpt  'ii-wn  all  unncCies.^iirjr  exp^alitxxre. 

And  now  iha:  w-r  have  to  Irave  Mr.  Ferguson  alone  again 
in  Ab^rrit^in.  wha:  shall  we  sav  of  his  mimstrv  ?  That  ex- 
tended  in  an  cnlriken  series  from  Januanr,  1S50,  to  the 
Spring  cf  1S72  in  this  St.  Paul's  Screet  Church.  In  the 
fir-t  p!a.c»r.  I  have  to  ren:ark  that  he  l-rgan  to  find  twice 
a-'Jav's  tr-rachiniT  enoujh  for  his  or.iinar\*  ministrations.  But 
whrrther  ^r.  :il'l  he  preach  f  ^renM^n  and  afternoon,  or  forenoon 
an- 1  evenin;z  ?  At  that  time  only  the  Episcopalians  had  even- 
in;;:  ser%'ices:  and,  conseiiuently,  it  was  thought  that  if  the 
aft: moon  diet  should  ]>e  given  up,  a  greater  crowd  would  be 
collected  at  night  than  might  l>e  expected  in  the  afternoon. 
My  father  was  thus  among  the  first  in  the  Granite  CSty  to 
adopt  what  may  be  called  the  English  system  of  morning  and 
evenincf  sennces.  For  a  time  it  worked  well;  but  when  after- 
wards  almost  every  other  church  in  the  city  followed  suit,  he 
rather  refprette^l  the  change  —  for  although  in  the  winter 
evening's  the  arranj^cment  still  worked  well,  he  found  that  in 
the  .summer  evenings  the  people  were  inclined  to  walk  abroad 
rather  than  come  within  the  walls  of  a  stone  building. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  membership  of  St  Paul's  Street 
Church  ran  up  to  the  height  of  al)Out  500;  and  the  audienee 
for  twenty  years  kept  at  the  very  respectable  pitch  of  seven 

'  eight  hundred.     It  was  wondei-ful  that  a  man  who  had 

ceivefl,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  regular  university  or 
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theological  trainmg,  could  have  kept  up  a  congregation  so 
long.  An  evangelist  with  a  few  sermons  going  from  city  to 
city  can  easily  make  an  impression  for  half  a  year  or  so ;  but 
let  him  remain  in  the  same  place  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
verily  his  powers  would  be  tested.  Mr.  Ferguson  solved  the 
difficulty  by  hard  conscientious  working.  He  was  an  early 
riser,  and  about  the  year  1852  he  resolved  to  write  his  dis- 
courses fully  out  and  read  them.  He  had  been  accustomed 
hitherto  to  use  what  is  called  a  skeleton,  that  is,  a  few  pages 
of  notes  fully  thought  out,  but  the  filling  up  left  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment.  He  felt,  however,  when  he  saw 
intelligent  and  well  educated  people  sitting  before  him,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  that  he  was  not  happy  without  his 
manuscript,  and  without  the  consciousness  of  full  and  elab- 
orate preparation.  In  the  summer  mornings  he  would  get  up 
as  early  as  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  have  a  large  portion  of  a 
discourse  written  out  before  breakfast  time.  In  the  winter 
months  he  might  not  rise  till  seven  o'clock ;  but  still  he  was 
Always  early  in  his  study.  When  I  first  heard  him  read  his  dis- 
courses, I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  disappointed.  What  they 
had  gained  in  finish  they  had  lost  somewhat  in  power  and  point. 
I  felt  disposed  to  exclaim  with  the  man  in  the  gallery  who 
first  heard  Wardlaw  read, — "Loose  him,  and  let  him  go!" 
But  as  years  rolled  on,  and  I  became  accustomed  to  the  new 
mode,  I  began  to  see  the  wisdom  of  it.  The  early  style  was 
well  fitted  to  gather  the  church ;  but  the  later  style  was  better 
adapted  to  the  feeding  and  the  maintaining  of  the  church. 
Besides,  I  confess  that  the  read  discourses  were  sometimes  as 
powerful  as  the  spoken  ones  used  to  be,  especially  when  the 
preacher  delivered  a  course  of  narrative  sermons,  say  on  the 
life  of  Wesley,  or  on  the  life  of  Whitfield.  About  the  year 
1860  he  got  into  the  habit  of  announcing  beforehand  such 
a  course  for  the  winter  months.  His  chapel  was  completely 
crowded  during  such  a  series,  night  after  night,  by  delighted 
audiences.  The  discourses,  as  inserted  in  the  Christian  News, 
were  reproduced  in  some  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Journals, 
and  did  not  a  little  to  extend  his  name  and  influence. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  for  mentioning  the  fact  that  my 
father  s  preaching  in  Aberdeen  was  largely  blessed  both  to 


;^  ry::.v  v^'orteies. 
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:^:  c  -■  jr.ciiicu:  7  ■::ii^  n-en.  and  their  being  in- 
:•>■••  :•  :[:'-••>»:  zi-:  :5.'^  c  :j:t  riinistrT.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
?::•"■*  rvf.IL  rn.:  ::  :^-  ':i-:Tr?  of  English  Congre- 
ct:*  r.L>::.  :  :"*■:  tr:s  z:  iij  ii  i -:c  hestitate  to  announce, 
■*■':."  ^-  v:^  Lz:  iO-v-^:;:  :;:  ^lif  :'=r::  crnvcrsion  at  his  or- 
v-vjl:  ■:  t  :"*>:  _-::T«:r:j_i::  T;ri^r-ir*r  :.:wn.  that  it  was  by 
"^.iTv;-  ■.  ■■  "•;:'*. r  '.ir-jr-  is.-,  "ir^z  T:ir>  of  his  Aberdeen 
Tvis:  — i!  :"' '.:  ■•  vx?  "rc-.-z^*:.:  :■:  a  kz.:-:rlrlge  of  the  truth, 
„.\  ..  J,  ^...  -  ...  ^-  .-.    --_;--. -^:-:v  iT. :  "^-:  :o  think  of  becoming 

i  ."■"?'-:  i^-  -.  -..<,:  7:i  ?.-.t  7:^rr.  Bovle,  fin^t  of  Leith 
i:-. :  :'w  :'  '.:;.•;:::_  .r  i. :  :il'  :!::  ssinir  tale,  as  also  could 
l>  Av  -.  ^  -  f  7  vc:~^  r.  .r  1-  -  : rn.  in.:  Professor  Barbour, 
v.* -v  .x\".:".\'.:'.:  ;:  V^r  V"^-  '-^'r:  >  :""'iir  s.z  Yilr  CoIIeiTe.  Xewhaven, 
.V.v:r.,-i  '.-*  :*::  *".  -'.-Lr^  .iziz.  :-.M^r.:<:v:  by  receiving  such  a 
*.::.7  ^s  :\i:  v.*^-.:>  ?T.:\=<>:r  Ivir:-:-r  wrxrie  him  from  the 
Vv-:^';  >:j.:.>.  :. .fi'v  v..*r>  iiTcr  r.;  IsJ  rrmoved  to  that 
v'^.v.v.:".  ;*.<;.:•.■.■  "^  ':"  v.v.  *->  '*.■.>  fi:h-r  in  0:».:.  and  the  agent  by 
w>.,".v.  ,*/'   :"*.    <v-.r!:':/J   .\r..l    -v.iZcriAl  iivancement  he  had 

•^■vV"\   ■••    "^ -•  •       »  .  ••     ■* —  -  ••c*^-. -    -.'    "■'-!• 

A*'.  :*  7  v.^'"^  :' .  ^■.:,^^>^:■^  v.^r^  ::  :r.i:  AV^rleen  ministry 
v.-y  :.::'■*..  r  v.  :;.  " ..  s.vl.:  :;  >.iV;-  s.^-:-:-.:  :r.i^  part  of  a  kind  of 
::>>.:y  :v.  :'  .  N.t:*"  .:  >,"^;:lir..'.  Tr.-:  ch-rv^h  in  Fraserburgh 
v.-,-.>  ,s.V.v.;y>  ^*.*. -.  :;  >*v.  >:v.:  Y,--:h  tr.v=:  &r  their  special 
C.^:r..r::*o^  T!..  :*-•.:-•'■*:>  :::  Y.rr.s.  :r.  F'dckhills,  now  called 
W-:<:r.:V.<  .-.v. '.  ;/>-.  -.v.  >'..  r.:r.';>.  :r;v.:  :::::•:  to  time,  referred  to 
V.::v.  ;i::v  -vr-.'.xiv.iS  :''.^.\:  >i.\  r:>:r.  ::r  ::i  the  course  of  their 
ov.r^r:\r:a::;v.:v.  vr;o.  •v.:ir?s  I:*,  fict.  I  hiard  onlv  lately  <Hie 
of  the  Mov,:r/.>.'  ir-.v.  l>  r:',^:<:\  w::h  :^c:rs  in  his  eyes,  how 
>:c'"»!  :h:  >:rv:>:s  \v:r:  w>.:/r.  Mr.  F-.r^son  had  rendered 
ih:*a:  oV.urch  in  >.':::;  oritiw^C  r-:rl-\l>  cf  i:s  historv.  I  should 
a!>.^  >:ato  that  a  wsr.u  fr:;  v.,:>r.:r  -.xisttv.  Ivtwoen  him  and  the 
now  \\:i.  raV'o  IV  Mur.ro.  wh.^  r.;i>  -.Lr.-.  so  much  for  Scotland 
in  tho  WAV  of  i^TAVMshir^  .-.vlr^rAihiv'  institutions — ^for  it 
cannot  1--  -Ivniovl  thai  thii:  ::vn:lv:r.rkn  Ir-ro-^lv  oririnated  such 
institution^  in  our  country.  Ho  was  pvstor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  >ovon  milos  fr.mi  AlvrJoon  when  mv  father  first 

m 

■^ent  north.     Thvxr  brothorlv  intercourse-  remained  unbrokeB 
>  to  the  time  of  mv  father  s  death. 
My  mother  died  in  ISoti.  and  for  throe  years  my  father 
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remained  a  widower.  The  members  of  his  family,  however, 
had  all  left  his  house  for  spheres  of  their  own ;  and  in  the  year 
1859  he  married  a  second  time.  His  choice  was  Miss  Margaret 
Cornwall,  an  esteemed  member  of  his  church,  whose  unde,  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  ComwaII,'was  well  known  in  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Kilsyth  revival  as  minister  of  Jedburgh,  and 
afterwards  was  well  known  in  London  as  the  pastor  of  a  flour- 
ishing Congregational  church,  and  the  author  of  several  very 
readable  theological  works. 

Just  about  the  time  of  his  second  i&arriage  President  Finney 
from  America  visited  this  country,  and  my  father  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  entertaining  him  and  Mrs.  Finney  in  his  own 
house.  For  the  President  of  Oberlin  College  he  had  a  warm 
regard,  inasmuch  as  his  writings  had  done  not  a  little  to  induce 
him  to  devote  his  own  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  He 
never  forgot  the  happy  weeks  during  which  that  distinguished 
Evangelist  and  his  excellent  wife  lived  in  his  house,  address- 
ing nightly  in  St.  Paul's  Street  Church  the  congregations  that 
hung  upon  his  lipa  Mr.  Finney,  in  turn,  reciprocated  his 
regard,  as  the  few  sentences  he  devotes  in  his  autobiography 
to  Aberdeen  abundantly  testify. 

My  father  was  always  welcome  when  he  came  south  at  the 
time  of  our  Annual  Conference  in  October.  He  frequently 
spent  a  Sabbath  or  two  at  that  time  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Bcllshill,  Hamilton,  or  Kilmarnock  among  hid  old  friends. 
The  memories  of  former  days  always  drew  interested 
audiences  to  hear  him.  The  Kilmarnock  people  never  forgot 
a  discourse  preached  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1857,  soon  after 
the  execution  of  Palmer  at  Stafford.  He  held  that  criminal  up 
as  a  warning  to  young  men  in  paragraphs  so  powerful  that 
they  influenced  the  lives  of  not  a  few,  and  left  impressions  that 
are  still  uneffaced. 

When  my  father  had  entered  the  twenty-flrst  year  of  his 
ministry  the  idea  began  to  be  entertained  that  some  testi- 
monial should  be  publicly  presented  to  him  in  recognition  of 
the  important  work  he  had  done  in  the  diy.  Accordingly  at 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Aberdeen,  on 
January  21st,  1867,  silver  plate  of  the  value  of  upwards  of 
£100  was  presented  to  him,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 
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A  year  or  two  before  this  time  several  brethren,  influenced 
by  a  laudable  desire  to  extend  the  cause  in  Aberdeen,  seceded 
and  formed  a  separate  church.  It  now  meets  in  John  Street^ 
a  commodious  chapel  there  having  been  purchased  and  fitted 
up  for  use.  It  flourishes  imder  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Alex. 
Stewart,  between  whom  and  my  father  cordial  relations  sub- 
sisted to  the  last. 

About  the  year  1870  my  father  began  to  feel  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  not  what  he  had  been.  One  day  in  his  study 
a  fit  of  unconsciousness,  or  want  of  memory,  came  over  him 
for  some  minutes.  When  he  recovered  he  called  Mrs.  Ferguson 
into  his  room,  and  told  her  what  had  happened.  They  both 
agreed  that  he  should  think  of  soon  asking  for  a  colleague. 
The  idea  then  conceived  did  not,  however,  ripen  into  a  full 
resolution  till  the  year  1872,  when,  in  the  month  of  June,  he 
resigned  his  chai*ge,  and  asked  the  congregation  to  appoint  a 
successor.  No  candidates  were  heard,  but  direct  communica- 
tions were  at  once  opened  up  with  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaim^ 
of  Bathgate ;  and  as  he  seemed  quite  inclined  to  comply  with 
the  ofler  that  was  made  to  him,  arrangements  were  entered 
into  for  his  induction  in  the  month  of  August,  1872.  I  need 
not  hero  dilate  upon  the  characteristics  of  his  remarkable 
ministry  in  Aberdeen;  but,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  far  from 
being  jealous  of  his  great  and  growing  fame,  my  father  was 
enabled  with  perfect  happiness  to  say  like  John  the  Baptist  in 
his  day,  "  He  must  increase  and  I  must  decrease." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  fine  sight,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me, 
to  witness  the  senior  pastor,  or  rather  the  pastor-emeritus, 
presiding  at  the  church  meeting,  and  earnestly  calling  upon 
the  assembled  brethren  to  add  £60  or  £100  to  the  young 
man's  salary,  although  that  would  make  it  a  far  greater  salary 
than  he  had  ever  himself  received.  It  is  generally  thought  a 
very  trying  thing  for  a  man  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  successor, 
who,  in  many  respects,  excels  him ;  but  this  feat  Mr.  Ferguson 
in  his  old  age  was  enabled  to  perform  to  the  glory  of  the 
grace  of  God — a  circiunstance  which  we  think  gives  a  rounded 
symmotiy  and  a  holy  heavenly  beauty  to  the  close  of  his 
career. 

Mr.  Ferguson  had  been  President  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
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in  the  year  1859  ;  but  after  he  had  retired  from  the  ministry 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
graceful  thing  to  elect  him  once  more  to  that  honourable 
position.  C!onsequently  his  name  occurs  in  the  register  as 
President  for  the  second  time  in  the  year  1872.  His  business 
habits  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  discharging  the  functions  of 
this  post ;  and,  besides,  his  brethren  were  happy  on  that  occa- 
sion as  well  as  on  others,  by  giving  him  all  the  honour  they 
could,  to  manifest  the  respect  that  was  due  to  one  who  had  led 
in  their  midst  a  long  and  consistent  life,  and  had  devoted  his 
mature  manhood  as  well  as  his  declining  years  to  the  good  of 
the  denomination. 

My  father  s  health  did  not  show  any  additional  signs  of 
failure  till  he  was  about  76  years  of  age.  The  tendency  to 
faintishness,  to  which  I  have  referred  as  coming  upon  him  in 
his  70th  year,  had  hardly  manifested  itself  again  after  he  was 
released  from  the  cares  of  pastoral  life.  He  had  got  cold,  how- 
ever, in  the  spring  of  1876,  when  preaching  anniversary  ser- 
mons in  the  south  coimtry ;  and  as  the  summer  of  that  year 
advanced  his  feet  began  to  swell,  and  he  had  a  decided  attack 
of  heart  disease,  which  alarmed  his  physicians  and  friends  not 
a  little.  He  recovered  from  this  illness,  however,  so  com- 
pletely, by  God's  blessing  on  his  physician  s  skill  and  the 
means  ased,  that  he  was  able  frequently  to  occupy  a  vacant 
pulpit  in  Aberdeen  or  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  relieve  Dr. 
Fairbairn  by  an  occasional  discourse  at  his  holiday  time,  or  in 
any  other  emergency.  This  was  a  sphere  of  work  he  very 
much  enjoyed  after  he  was  laid  aside  from  regular  pulpit  duty 
— viz.,  the  giving  of  help  to  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
all  denominations.  He  often  used  to  remark  upon  the  dif- 
ference, yea  the  contrast,  between  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  beginning  of  his  career  at  Aberdeen  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  the  Christian  public 
in  general  and  Christian  ministers  in  particular  as  his  life 
drew  towards  a  close.  One  day  there  had  been  a  hitch  as  to 
the  presidency  of  a  daily  imion  prayer  meeting,  and  two  of 
the  most  influential  ministers  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  set  off 
somewhat  hurriedly  to  Mr.  Ferguson  s  house  to  bring  him 
down  to  occupy  the  chair,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  oldest 
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minister  in  the  city.  This  mark  of  respect  touched  him 
extremely,  and  he  often  used  to  refer  to  it  afterwards  as  an 
experience  which  he  never  really  thought  he  would  live  to 
enjoy. 

I  should  perhaps  have  referred  to  the  fact  sooner  that 
although  my  father  demitted  his  charge  fully  when  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  was  called  and  entered  upon  his  Aberdeen  ministry,  the 
church,  with  the  new  pastor's  full  consent,  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  entirely  severed  from  all  connection  with  the  pastoral 
office.  The  name  "  honorary  pastor  "  was  assigned  him  in  the 
church  records — ^if ,  indeed,  the  title  was  not  expressly  coined 
for  the  occasion,  as  some  allege,  the  word  never  having  been 
in  ecclesiastical  use  before.  Dr.  Fairbaim  also  insisted  upon 
his  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  alternately  with  himself,  so 
that  the  people  knew  if  the  young  pastor  presided  at  the 
communion  the  one  month,  the  ex-pastor  was  to  pre- 
side at  the  beginning  of  the  next  month.  My  father  also 
visited  the  sick  when  specially  asked  to  do  so,  although  he 
felt  very  unwilling  to  discharge  any  pastoral  functions  at  all 
lest  Dr.  Fairbaim  should  fancy  that  he  was  intruding  into  his 
proper  domain. 

I  happened  to  be  north  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  September,  1876.  The  chapel  had  been  painted 
and  beautified,  and  I  had  been  invited,  along  with  the  Eev. 
Eobert  Hislop,  then  of  Kilmarnock,  to  assist  in  re-open- 
ing services.  I  found  that  my  father  was  in  tolerably  good 
health ;  but  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
memory  was  failing.  He  would  ask  the  same  question  re- 
peatedly within  an  hour  or  so  at  the  same  individual,  and  it 
was  but  too  e\'ident  that  the  silver  cord  was  being  gently 
loosed  and  that  the  golden  bowl  was  soon  about  to  be  broken. 

In  June,  1877,  Dr.  Fairbaim  left  Aberdeen  to  be  president 
of  Airedale  C!ollege,  near  Bradford,  and  on  November  11th  of 
the  same  year,  Rev.  Alex.  Brown,  formerly  of  Galashiels,  was 
inducted  as  pastor  of  the  church.  The  same  cordiality  and 
consideration  characterised  my  father's  feelings  and  conduct 
towards  Dr.  Fairbaim's  accomplished  successor ;  but,  alas !  the 
time  of  his  removal  from  the  church  below  to  the  church  above 
was  rapidly  drawing  on. 
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His  last  public  act  was  to  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
fortnight  before  he  died.  After  discharging  that  duty  and 
making  that  public  appearance,  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  from  his  residence,  and  transact  business 
only  on  one  occasion,  when,  indeed,  he  was  observed  to  walk 
at  his  usually  brisk  pace ;  but  some  cold  he  had  contracted 
either  then  or  soon  afterwards  hurried  his  end.  After  spend- 
ing some  days  of  considerable  distress  he  very  suddenly 
dropped  down  dead  in  his  own  residence,  12  Mount  Street,  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  25th,  1878, 
being  79  years  and  two  months  old.  He  did  not  fully  realise 
the  fact  that  he  was  so  near  his  end ;  but  we  may  say  con- 
cerning him  what  John  Newton  said  of  a  friend — "  Th6  great 
thing  is  not  how  he  died,  but  how  he  lived."  To  him  most 
emphatically  to  live  had  been  Christ,  and  therefore  to  die  was 
gain.  His  sudden  death  produced  considerable  sensation  in 
Aberdeen  and  throughout  the  country,  the  two  city  news- 
papers giving  long  obituary  notices,  which  were  more  or  less 
fully  copied  into  the  Dundee  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
newspapers.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative body  of  citizens;  and  when  I  saw  Established 
Church,  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  ministers  all  being  marshalled  to  follow 
his  remains  to  the  grave,  headed  by  the  venerable  Principal 
David  Brown,  of  the  Free  Church  College,  once  more  the  re- 
markable contrast  rose  up  before  my  mind  between  the  light 
in  which  he  was  regarded  when  he  first  came  to  the  city  and 
the  respect  shown  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  burial.  Dr  Fair- 
bairn  came  expressly  from  Airedale  College  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon,  which  he  did  before  a  crowded  and  overflowing 
audience  on  the  Sunday  evening  after  the  interment.  The 
ample  eulogy  which  he  pronoimced  upon  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch  did  credit  to  them  both. 

I  had  intended  to  give  several  specimens  of  my  father's  style, 
selected  from  his  contributions  to  our  denominational  literature. 
I  have  only  room  left  for  one  quotation  from  his  charge  de- 
livered to  Mr.  William  Bathgate  (afterwards  Dr.  Bathgate)  on 
the  day  of  his  ordination  to  his  first  charge  at  Shotts,  on  12th 
December,  1844.      His  text  was,  "Make  full  proof  of  thy 
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ministry"  (2  Tim.  iv.  5) ;  and,  after  an  appropriate  introduction, 
he  thus  continued : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  words  involve  something  personal  as  regards 
yoorself ;  and  this  again  suggests  the  idea — 

"1.  Of  self-cultivation.  Cultivate  your  own  soul ;  let  personal  religion 
be  your  first  business,  if  you  wish  to  commend  religion  to  others.  A 
farmer  who  is  to  urge  a  system  of  good  husbandry  on  others,  must  culti- 
vate his  own  land  well, — his  must  be  a  Model  Farm  to  which  all  can 
look  as  a  pattern ;  if  his  own  ground  is  neglected  his  instructions  will 
be  despised.  Personal  holiness  is  indispensable  in  a  Christian  minister. 
The  water  of  life  must  have  a  pure  channel  through  which  to  flow,  other- 
wise it  will  be  polluted  in  the  passage,  and  thus  injure  rather  than  benefit 
those  to  whom  it  is  conveyed.  Character  is  indispensable  in  a  public 
man,  but  especially  in  a  Christian  minister.  It  is  related  of  the  celebrated 
Bowland  Hill,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  to  advocate  the  claims  of  a 
benevolent  Society  from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  fox-hunting  parsons  who 
disgrace  the  southern  hierarchy,  and  that  as  the  gown  could  not  be 
found,  the  incumbent  wished  the  service  postponed.  Mr.  Hill,  looking 
the  stickler  for  sacerdotal  robes  right  in  the  face,  said  with  all  solemnity, 
'  Sir,  I  can  preach  the  gospel  without  a  great  many  things,  and  among 
the  rest,  I  can  preach  without  a  gown,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
preach  without,  and  that  is  a  character,^ 

••2.  Of  Secret  Prayer.  Begin  every  day  with  God.  You  remember 
the  advice  that  good  man,  the  late  Mr.  M^Cheyne  of  Dundee,  gave  to  a 
friend — *  Never  see  the  face  of  man  till  you  have  seen  the  face  of  God.' 
The  Apostles  were  men  of  prayer:  *But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.'  Acts  vi.  4.  You  will  observe 
that  prayer  is  placed  first,  *  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,' 
and  then  to  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  and  one  reason  appears  to  be  that 
prayer  prepares  the  minister's  own  mind  for  preaching.  You  will  never 
plead  God's  cause  half  so  effectually  with  the  sinner,  as  when  you  go 
fresh  from  pleading  the  sinner's  cause  with  God.  It  is  at  a  throne 
of  grace  you  catch  the  spirit  of  God's  compassion  for  lost  souls,  and 
thence  you  go  to  them  for  God,  with  the  same  mind  in  you  which  was 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

'*  Suppose  a  father  to  have  a  son  who  has  rebelled  against  him — he  has 
sent  a  letter  to  the  rebel  urging  him  to  repent  and  return,  but  he  refuses ; 
you  go  to  the  kind-hearted  father  to  speak  about  his  rebel  son — he 
teUs  you  he  still  loves  him  in  spite  of  all  his  rebellion.  You  see  that 
parental  regard  still  heaves  his  bosom,  you  catch  his  spirit,  and  leave 
his  presence  with  the  same  mind  in  you  that  is  in  him  towards  his  son — 
you  go  fresh  from  the  sire  to  the  son,  and  so  effectually  enforce  his  claims, 
that  the  rebel  submits  and  returns,  and  thus  tlie  spirit  of  the  father  gets 
access  to  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  son  through  you,  and  subdues  it. 
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'*  Fnriher,  I  believe  most  positively,  that  wherever  the  gospel  is  simply 
and  dearly  stated,  the  Holy  Spirit  leaves  every  hearer  without  the  shade 
of  an  exonse  for  remaining  in  unbelief.  I  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
there  are  degrees  of  the  Spirit's  influence  put  forth  at  one  time  which 
are  not  put  forth  at  another,  and  as  I  cannot  tell  how  much  the  decree 
may  depend  on  persevering  and  believing  prayer,  I  entreat  you  to  pray 
without  ceasing,  the  more  especially  as  the  Lord  has  promised  to  '  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.' 

"  8.  The  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  benefit  of  your  own  soul.  We  are 
all  apt,  my  brother,  to  study  the  Bible  profesaionaUy — to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  something  for  other  people,  and  to  be  so  engrossed  with 
this,  as  often  to  forget  that  we  are  bound  to  search  them  for  ourselves. 
Let  me  urge  on  you  and  myself,  the  duty  of  setting  apart  some  portion 
of  every  day  for  the  prayerfol  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  souls,  and  let  no  other  duty,  however  urgent,  interfere  with 
those  hallowed  hours  of  self-cultivation  and  holy  conmiunion  with  God, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  word." 

It  is  not  needful  that  I  should  at  any  length  sum  up  the 
chief  characteristics  of  my  father's  mind  and  ministry.     These 
are  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  very  fore-front  of  his  life  and 
career.     Looking  at  his  portrait  one  day  as  it  hung  in  the 
best  apartment  of  one  of  his  church  members,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  gospel  said,  "  I  see  indomitable  perseverance 
inscribed  on  that  coimtenance."     No  doubt  that  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  of  his  character.     Another  was  his 
strict  conscientiousness  and  sterling  honesty.     I  may  remark 
here  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  my  father  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  the  collapse  of  a  company  in  which  he  had  taken 
shares,  having  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  high  esteem 
he  had   formed  of  the  business  abilities  and  the  Christian 
character  of  the  chief  shareholder.     When  one  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers  was  hinting  to  him  that  he  might  adopt  a  rather 
quCvStionable  mode  of  procedure  to  avoid  what  seemed  to  be 
almost  impending  ruin,  a  course  which  this  friend,  indeed, 
himself  pursued,  my  father  remarked,  "  I  am  willing  to  sell 
my  coat,  Imt  I  am  determined  to  keep  my  character."    Take 
him  all  in  all  he  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  consistent, 
earnest,  and  hard-working  minister,  and  as  such  we  hold  him 
up  for  the  imitation  of  the  aspirants  to  the  ministry  who  may 
read  this  narrative.     There  are,  moreover,  peculiarities  in  the 
case  that  make  it  stand  out  from  the  ordinary  nm  of  minis- 
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terial  biographies,  on  which  account,  indeed,  we  believe  it  will 
henceforward  be  all  the  more  valuable.  Every  rule  has  its 
exception,  as  I  have  ahready  remarked,  and  the  exception  is 
generally  supposed  to  uphold  the  rule.  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  reached  middle  life  before  he  began  the  ministry,  and 
whose  only  training  had  been  that  which  fitted  him  for  com- 
mercial life.  Yet  he  not  only  became  a  minister,  but  a  very 
successful  minister,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
discouragements.  He  was  not  backed  by  any  powerful  Pres- 
bytery, nor  supported  by  a  great  and  popular  demonstration. 
(hi  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  outcast  abettor  of  misunder- 
stood principles  that  were  everywhere  spoken  against,  yet  he 
held  the  banner  aloft  for  twenty-five  years  of  a  free  and 
world-wide  gospel  before  a  large  and  influential  congregation 
in  the  midst  of  a  city  that  had  always  been  known  for  its 
peremptory  disallowance  of  anything  like  a  departure  from 
saidisant  orthodoxy.  We  believe  that  when  other  ministerial 
biographies  are  comparatively  forgotten  an  honourable  place 
will  be  left  in  such  annals  for  the  life  and  labours  of  the  Rev. 
Fergus  Ferguson,  Senr.,  of  Bellshill  and  Aberdeen. 

Fergus  Ferguson,  Junr. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1814—1839. 

Birth — Parenta — Boyhood — Entrance  to  the  Univenity — Degree,  M.A. — 
Theological  Hall— License  to  Preach — Call  to  Kendal. 

DIVERSITY  gives  beauty  to  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  and 
it  has  its  use  in  the  kingdom  of  Grace.  When  Jesus 
Christ  gathered  around  him  those  men  who  were  to  plant  and 
water  the  Church  he  came  to  establish,  he  did  not  select  them 
of  the  same  manner,  build,  and  spirit.  They  were  diverse  in 
their  external  form  and  circumstances,  and  were  as  different 
in  the  peculiarities  of  their  minds  as  they  were  in  physical 
appearance.  The  apostles  differed  from  each  other  in  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  ability,  power  of  will,  strength  of  in- 
tuition, sensitiveness  of  heart,  and  quantity  of  moral  and 
mental  being.  These  diversities  were  all  required  to  en- 
able them  to  operate  on  a  diverse  and  many-sided  world. 
Through  them  the  gospel  was  to  be  presented  to  every  crea- 
ture ;  and  each  one,  be  he  Jamas  or  John,  Peter  or  Paul,  would 
make  it  knowTi  in  substance  the  same,  but  so  far  modified  by 
the  channel  through  which  it  was  presented.  This  was  a 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  had  the  effect  of  not  only  presenting 
a  full  gospel,  but  also  of  reaching  a  larger  number  of  people 
than  it  could  have  done  if  only  one  type  of  preachers  had  been 
employed.  A  like  necessity  has  existed  at  all  times,  and  disciples 
of  different  mould  and  manner  have  been  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  in  all  the  religious  movements  of  the  past 
designe<l  for  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
fuller  enunciation  of  the  truth.  This  has  been  markedly  the 
case  in  post-apostolic  times,  during  those  crises  when  a  new 
ecclesiastical  departure  was  to  be  taken,  and  a  higher  position 
18 


i^'^',         run  S'.VAnnvJM.AL  rh'io}:  ttobthtef.. 


n**vh,  K»it  r/*r*'.  Mof  u>.*;  in  a^/y^mpIL-.liing th^;  Gr-;at  RrforrrLAC :il 
J^/f*h  Wi'nU'y  Mff\  fi'/fr//i  Whitfi^rl^J,  in  rriarmor  and  thcziztt- 
W**^«  /lJv«^r'«:<?,  itiii  wcni  U>th  jK^iVp'^rrfuI  in  awakfrnin^  isouL?  to 
/'//iiftJ*l<^f  Ui*-ir  ojitvViii'fU  in  th':  «l;{ht  of  God,  and  in  r-irstorlng 
<«Vft«yMll/fftl  lif<?  Hfid  triUJi  t/i  a  larj(r;  s#;ction  of  the  Cnurch. 
tli  Mm*  llit^rujiljon  inov<Tm«!nt  in  Scotland,  which  endc-d  "  the 
••Mil  yNir»  fttuiWi'l"  jhjiidij  Lh(j  Kirk,  and  ori;^inatod  the  Free 
<  llHlf<«li.  Mmti*  WMfo  11  ( IhahniTH,  witli  his  burning,  evangelical 
i<tlUHml<M)iii     u  (landliMh,  with  hi.s  mihtle,  powerful  eloquence 

n  hili»lmiuvti.  with  IiIm  pmrtiral,  huHinoHs  mind — and  a  Cun- 
niltulmMt.  with  liln  tiiiuiMlvo.  th(U)h)gica)  thought.  So,  in  the 
hiti4Mt=  4|iImmo  iif  ''  tho  ^iiM|M«l  movtMuont,"  as  it  used  to  be  desig- 
mMi  \sUM\  \\m  l»ooii  orf^anUtMl  in  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
l^iml'lKud.  Mhm'p  woiv  ilIvoiNt^  luiuds.  all  animated  by  the  one 
«»pU'il',  lu»Miuii  ttulwitwullnUy  tho  sumo  views  of  Divine  truth, 
\S\\\\  •Qtuik  \\s^  t Ui«  «Mio  ^rntul  ontl  Jnmos  Morison  was  the  mov- 
\\\^  «ipU  \{  \\U  fwlhor.  HolK»rt  Morisiiii,  was  in  the  background, 
\^\\{  ^\'\i\  w  ft»»^H»  of  practical  wisdom,  of  ominent  service.  John 
\\U\k.  ilu*  ON rtnj*i»list,  by  way  of  pro-ominonco,  had  an  impor- 
Uui-  |»h*\v  uv»no  other  could  havo  HIIihI.  And  John  Guthrie, 
v-vM\(t«iMiiift  nuuiy  excellencies  in  his  own  poi-son,  had  no  small 
Mts\\^  \\\  the  work,  and  receives,  and  will  roooivo,  no  small 
a\u\\\^  o(  the  honour.  A  sketch  of  his  lifo  will  confirm  and 
iloopon  this  conviction. 

It  was  a  life  characterised  by  thought  and  work  in  the 
liljkjhost  and  holiest  of  all  causes,  unscllishly  and  devotedly 
ri»iuUTed,  and  my  regret  is  that,  under  the  coutlitions  in  which 
I  write  meantime,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  limn, 
and  that,  too,  imperfectly,  one  who  was  every  inch  a  truly 
honourable,  Christian  man. 

That  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  which  lies  north-east 
of  the  Forth,  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  men  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  their  country,  because  of  their  char- 
acters, words,  and  works.  Amongst  these  the  name  of  John 
Guthrie  will,  in  the  future,  have  an  honourable  place.  He  was 
bom  in  the  quiet,  sluggish  sort  of  village  of  Milnathort,  Kinross- 
shire,  which  is  situated  not  far  from  Loch  Leven,  on  the  30th  of 
^uiuary,  1814.    It  has  been  said  that  he  was  descended  from 
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the  Quthries — James  and  William,  cousins — ^who  played  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  history  of  Scotland  during  "  the  kill- 
ing time/'  when  to  be  true  to  conscience  not  unfrequently 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  or  life.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not  cannot  be  decided,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  possessed 
much  of  their  spirit  and  unction ;  and  the  description  given  of 
William  Guthrie  as  a  "  man  of  a  most  ready  wit,  fruitful  inven- 
tion, and  apposite  comparison,  qualified  both  to  awaken  and 
pacify  conscience,  straight  and  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  a  great  light  in  the  West  of  Scotland/'  aptly  applies  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

John  Guthrie's  parents  were  among  the  village  notables, 
and  respected  for  their  consistency  and  weight  of  character. 
The  father  was  engaged  in  trade,  was  well  read,  shrewd,  and 
somewhat  blunt  in  manner,  public  spirited,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  both  Church  and  State.  His  mother 
was  gentle,  pious,  and  possessed  of  common-sense,  which  means 
much  in  the  country  of  Scotland.  There  were  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters — John  being  the  third  bom — 
who  were  carefully  tended  and  trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
The  home  was  one  in  which  God  was  revered,  the  practices  of 
religion  respected  and  observed,  virtue  prized  and  manifested, 
and  the  fullest  social  life  enjoyed. 

Under  this  roof  the  infant  grew  into  boyhood,  and  full  of 
pranks  and  fun  that  boyhood  was.  While  genial  and  loving, 
the  young  spirit  had  a  side  which  revelled  in  the  characteristic 
exuberance  of  village  life.  Those  who  knew  him  declare  he  was 
a  sprightly  boy,  with  much  of  his  mother's  meek  and  gentle 
spirit,  yet  withal  possessing  a  boy's  vigour  and  daring,  ever 
and  anon  displaying  a  considerable  vein  of  humour,  and  quite 
up  to  the  mark  for  boyish  frolic  and  a  holiday  prank. 

When  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  Subscription  School,  where, 
under  the  eye  of  the  master  and  liLs  elder  brother  James,  he 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  education,  which  at  that 
period  was  less  complex  and  minute  than  it  is  now.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  standards,  inspectors,  grants,  and  school- 
boartls,  nor  were  the  masters  required  to  give  so  much  super- 
ficies of  learning ;  but  what  they  did,  they  did  well — ^lajdng  a 
good,  substantial,  though  not  in  some  cases  a  very  ornate  foun- 
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'.•:J  .r.  v':.  :':  :":  -  ijvIi:.l11t  ii.i::-tr:"as  e-Til-i  build  on  in  after 
7i.>^  r  i":^  '^-ilr:-.  !«::<  r.tvr  proSi'.-l  ly  the  tuition  he 
r-.-.-  .:•■".  :  ■:  :■•  -••c  u<:l:i,r^>r:--:  hiiiisrlf  in  more  ways  than 

H:  vi^*  c.:  ::  :V-  :  "r.'.tr-  st::  &  nictsr  active  member  of  a 
-.:.-:.rT  :j:\  :';  .•  '  i~!.-:J!  !.-«.■•;■::.:;  n.  which  met  for  the  reading: 
::  ~,r/:.:-!  :-.:»  r-  :^. '.  ':--?-^<  r.  :r.:-r  a-wcvt  Principally  at 
':  >  -■.^,:.--:i  :.:':.  :_:_"-.>  -:ir:v;  a  M.S.  monthly  marazine, 
^■'  ."■  -  -.r  ,-  r  '-.:■'.  tt:::.  frir!:  f  t  twelve  months,  and  was 
r. .. '.  Tr-;:>  ..  ~  ;;:-,-  ir.  */'.  :r.v  rj..^r.v-  in  tht-  neiirhbourhood  and 
':v:-  -::r::::4:.'  fi:..:.:  -  .:  i:.-.  y'sef-.  Of  this  magazine  he 
Tr;.-  :': .  -"'— ..'::'r  :.7. ;  &>  :r.v  r-.»^«-l  pott  of  the  circle 
>-.  >.::'.'.:.■*  >-.v,rj-^  ::-•>>  .f  r.i-rh  lit'er&rv  merit  as  well  as 
>.-..;  :  r  >..  .■  :.::::  v.:i.r.-  :V/.  :f  7r:::::>f.  Study  to  him  was 
;'.  *  ,:':  :  ;;^'. ".  ':>  Tr -^t.-^- Trr.i«  raj:  i.  he  l»eing  able  to  enter 
:':  .  V-...\.r^::v  .:  il M:/  v.r^':.  a:  :hr  Ivjrinninir  of  the  session 
::  >■':  v/:,:.  .,  '.:::'.•.  --.r  s-.v.r.iAn  vi-ars  of  age.  This 
/:;;:,:,  :":*.:..  :':  .  v:':.:  :"  '-v  K:::ros?-shire  village,  with  its 
..::.:•/:  V,  ..\>  ;;:.  ■  rv. ',:  >'.:..:  V..::y.  lo  ihe  bustle  and  intellectual 
.;  .  -V  -  ""  •  -r:.  v;-.^  r/.i-V.-.i  bv  the  voung  student. 
H-  ^x;"   ;.    -V.:-:-.  \v;.-  >:::r:-:  :  •  :>  v^rpihs;  plans  were  laid 

-  -    •"  *  '.  :v  :i  ::  ]  ri^Ltnrss.  star-like,  shone  in 

V,  N.v.v.^  *.  >  ..  A:  "..>:  h--  ^-:'«:  tak^n  a  >tep  out  into  the 
..  . '  ^^  •"■•*';'  ::  ;':  .  :.;■::.•.■  lUii  it<  h:dlowed  influence 
k^-v:  v^:;  :;  .  ::\:v:  ^^  -•-  --^^  ^--"  ^^ih  kindred  spirits  who. 
Uk;  hi:^^s;::  V;: :  ;;  :i: ;  >  ::;:s>bn  to  ful!i].  and  had  come  hither 
is-  ;^r^;vr.v  i\ :  :':.;  >:v:uu ••  '^—  imolli.H?tual  and  religious 
;;;•.;^^>i^^A:v  \v;*>  :r.:.'.:v.  :*:; ;  tV.v  l.i>torie  associations  of  the 
.;::ir..i  '.^/i  ivv..:;v.::v-  Town"  mtvvI  ss  fowl  to  the  imagination. 

riu^  <  np.r.noi^  .^t"  :*.  vW.r.try  VvV.ith.  who  has  recoiveil  his  edu- 
r.uuMi  in  :>  \r;::;^v  so^.vX^^  intv^  a  larco  city  and  a  university 
),;»s  a  NX  i.unin.;  :iv..l  ,;;iiv  k-.nTu  inthumv.  and  young  Guthrie 
,  \p»  \iiUi-o*i  this  t^^  iiv^  >:nr.ll  iir^riv.  AAlu-n  he  entered  the 
r.OKi'.o  its  olr.if  i1i:ra-s  woro  tilU-vl  by  men  of  erudition, 
.M'!\iir..  i\\u\  MMUi*  iM'  tl\.-.n  .^f  Nvorl.bwide  reputation.  Profe^ssor 
IMImms  oivupii'd  \]w  C'muv  of  Humanity,  and  t^iught  Latin  as 
it'  \w  litid  a  d.ixh  of  \\\c  old  H.Mnnn  in  his  constitution.  Pro- 
.V.OI'  lhml*!U'  proMd«\l  in  thi-  (.ifivk  class,  and  under  him  the 

iHMthorl  r.tiidont  ardiutly  M^t  liimsolf  to  work  to  master  the 
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language  in  which  Homer  wrote  his  immortal  poems  and  which 
the  apostles  employed  to  make  known,  by  inspiration,  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  At  school  he  had  a  passion  for  matiiematical  study, 
but  this  gave  way  when  he  attended  the  University  to  a 
love  for  classics  and  philosophy.  In  the  Greek  class  he  was 
acknowledged,  both  by  the  Professor  and  his  fellow-students, 
as  a  successful  scholar,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  he  was 
awarded  several  honours.  Of  Professor  Dunbar,  John  Quthrie 
used  to  tell  the  story  with  great  glee,  that  he  was  sometimes 
a  little  humorous  with  his  class,  and  in  these  moments  he  lost 
all  control  over  his  students.  On  one  such  occasion,  when  all 
was  romp  and  noise  in  the  class-room,  the  worthy  Professor 
threw  up  his  hands  despairingly,  and  with  an  injured,  comical 
smile,  exclaimed, "  Gentlemen,  if  you  won't  let  me  go  on,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  stop  I" 

The  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  filled  by  the  immortal 
John  Wilson,  "  Christopher  North,"  whose  lectures  were  out- 
bursts of  glowing  eloquence  more  than  calm  philosophical 
discourses.  In  many  respects  the  student  was  like  the  pro- 
fessor, and  we  are  certain  that  no  more  rapt  pupil  ever  sat  at 
a  master's  feet  than  did  the  finely  poetic  John  Guthrie  at  the 
feet  of  Professor  Wilson.  The  impress  this  son  of  genius 
made  on  his  mind  and  style  may  be  seen  in  those  works 
which  flowed  from  his  pen  in  classic  purity  and  beauty.  The 
faculty  divine,  with  which  he  was  gifted  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, was  developed  by  Wilson's  influence,  which  could  not 
have  been  other  than  both  deep  and  lasting.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  session  the  student  had  passed  through  his  cur- 
riculum with  honour  and  success,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1835 — a  degree  much  rarer  in  those  days 
than  ours.  What  had  begun  so  well  at  school  was  carried 
on  with  increasing  fervour  at  the  University.  John  Guthrie 
was  no  ordinary  student,  and  he  carried  his  studious  habits 
all  through  life,  and  became  an  accomplished  classical  scholar, 
and  the  master  of  several  modem  languages. 

The  question  as  to  what  profession  John  Guthrie  should 
enter  had  been  settled  before  he  had  left  home.  The  family 
attended  the  Anti-burgher  Church  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  William  Leslie,  and  were  attached  to  their  denomination. 
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An  ftldftT  brother,  Jamen  by  name,  was  a  young  man  of  parts, 
aiul  tfifik  a  goo^I  position  in  the  circle  of  hL>  companions  b*>th 
on  acconnt  of  his  abilities,  culture,  an-l  what  these  implied. 
r>i>if;a!^,  however,  hail  marked  him  out  for  its  victim,  and 
erft  hi.H  Hiin  harl  reached  meri«lian,  it  s^et  in  the  shadow  of 
i\f:$M\,  This  event  had  a  soleinni.^ing  influence  on  John  s  mind, 
and  le^l  him  to  consider  the  things  of  the  soul  and  Gknl  As 
in  more  cases  than  this,  the  death  of  the  one  was  the  life  of 
the  other ;  and  the  removal  of  the  beloved  brother  to  his  rest 
above  brought  more  of  heaven  into  the  experience  of  the 
one  left  behind.  There  is  reason  to  believe  from  the 
way  John  cherished  the  memory  of  his  departe*!  brother, 
that  the  impressions  produced  for  good  were  never  lost,  but 
deepenerl  as  the  years  increased.  His  father  being  treasurer 
to  the  congregation,  his  student  son  had  free  access  to  the 
manse,  of  which  he  availed  himself,  and  this  had  a  certain 
effect  in  shaping  his  future  course.  These  and  other  influ- 
ences detennined  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  the  Anti- 
burgher  Church  as  the  oflBce  to  which  he  would  aspire. 

Having  prosecuted  his  literary  and  philosophical  studies  at 
the  University  for  three  years,  he  entered  the  Theological 
Hall  in  the  autumn  of  tho  vear  1834,  alon;r  with  James, 
now  Dr.  Moi-Lson  (son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Morison,  of 
Bathgate),  and  William,  now  Dr.  Ritchie,  to  prosecute  his 
theological  studies.  This  was  a  new  sphere  for  thought 
and  study,  and  one  whicli  had  many  attractions  to  such  an 
one  as  our  student.  The  Hall  had  been  newly  reorganised. 
The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  four  professors,  Drs.  Brown, 
Balmer,  Duncan,  and  Mitchell,  men  of  considerable  mark. 
The  chief  of  the  four  was  Dr.  John  Brown,  a  divine  of 
superior  scholarship,  exegetical  acumen,  and  liberality  of  doc- 
trinal views.  Dr.  Balmer  too  had  broken  away  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Confessional  Theology,  and  had  views  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  atonement  which  were  fundamentally 
,  antagonistic  to  the  Calvinistic  form  of  that  doctrine.  In  the 
inaugural  lecture  of  that  year,  Professor  Brown  created  no 
little  enthusiasm  by  condemning,  with  eloquence  and  fervour, 
the  practice  of  placing  man-made  creeds  in  the  place  of  the 
Bible — worshipping  the  former  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  taught  in  the  Hall,  was 
what  is  known  in  the  history  of  doctrine  as  the  Amyraldian 
doctrine,  which  was  formulated  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  those 
who  felt  that,  if  they  could  not  say  Christ  died  for  all,  they 
could  not  consistently  preach  the  gospel  to  all.  Even  this 
imperfect  exposition  of  the  truth  on  this  all-important  topic, 
was  felt  to  be  in  advance  of  the  limited  dogmas  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Nor  could  it  be  made  known  by  itsell 
The  Christian  system  is  so  inter-related  that  if  a  liberal  view 
of  one  part  is  obtained  this  will  extend  to  many  other  matters 
connected  therewith.  Indeed,  in  many  ways  the  prelections  of 
the  United  Secession  Professors  tended  to  theological  progress, 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that  the  seed  they  sowed  in 
the  kindly  soil  of  earnest,  pious,  and  logically-minded  young 
men  would  bring  forth  fruit  The  doctrines  advanced  were 
discussed  among  the  students,  thought  over  and  prayed  over, 
and  became  starting  points  of  inquiries  which  did  not  ter- 
minate when  the  sessions  of  the  Hall  were  over.  There  were 
indications  in  the  class-room  that  the  students  were  practically 
putting  the  doctrines  of  the  Professors  into  practice,  and 
examining  the  various  doctrines  of  theology  for  themselves. 
Divergence  between  the  Professors  and  two  of  the  students, 
one  of  whom  was  John  Guthrie,  emerged  in  the  course  of  the 
curriculum  on  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  a 
doctrine  few  Calvinists  had  ever  doubted  or  denied.  This 
straw  showed  how  the  current  of  his  thought  was  flowing, 
and  the  independent  way  he  studied  the  Bible  and  the 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  What  of  God's  truth  he 
could  know,  he  determined  to  know  at  first  hand,  and  tra- 
ditional faith  had  to  give  place  to  firm,  personal  conviction. 
With  the  ardour  of  a  young  Melancthon  he  forgot  the  forc^ 
of  the  old  Adam,  and,  imputing  the  generosity  of  his  own 
heart  to  others,  he  could  espy  no  barriers  in  the  path  of  a 
useful  career  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 

All  the  time  Mr.  Guthrie  attended  the  University  and  Hall, 
he  gave  himself  to  his  studies,  seeking  as  his  companions  only 
those  who  were  students  in  reality  and  maintained  a  good 
character.  He  was  never  the  companion  of  fools,  and  did  not 
fritter  away  his  time  in  the  society  of  the  frivolous  and  vun. 


-^mpioyefi  Iub  idme  ais  ueaclier  in  liie  :^uiia<TTgtii:iL  Siiiicou  aad 

&  papiL  Li  bcdi  ipaer^  !ie  iiii  ^ificiiiZLC  ier^ii^i.  uuli  Lmpaned 
^1  die  laOtfir  azL  iziipecii&  •yfiii^h.  -vrnaL  Mmhineii  wi^  oCThs 
mdaenceH,  «»ic  i^z^iL  ou  je«»  ^aon  iix  iniiiviii^a^  w^o.  for  a 
Ibofa^  r^r  mcrt;^  pezioii.  IiaTe  Diini2H>ir°ti  in.  :Lie  ^:s^  u.>  duar 
feUow-men. — nuisit  'if  ^sf^loixl  rnniiin  ;xi  zh^  -^r^sesm.  laoa^  aonie 
&ft?e  faTiHi  asleep.  DnrfTi'j  ais  i<:joura.  xz  aocne  j<  w^&$  the 
amfaR  iziii  ^oa.  of  &  circle  :f  y^nn;!  men  ':vtiij  beuic^^^  co  the 
Acargfi  of  wfiidb.  He  wai§  a  inemb«ir.  .kn:  w^^^  b^il  affpiradoos 
sfier  t&e  mmocrT.  Tlie  vrjochfil  cam!  znec  ev-.frT  Sotordav 
sftetaooa  ni  Mr.  GrrzchrieV  hoase.  wiieze  tiKej  bki  tea  and 
hnmg  ^odal  etLjoymesiL  *>il  tOiese  •jci3ks*:ii:$  wii:  sparided, 
JeleBcgt  was  sczznolafied,  an«i  nmjGceac  znfrtii  ab«:iziLded.  John 
Gnllirie  was  the  chief  mrwfrian  of  the  party,  aad  in  his  e&its 
in  tbia  <fizeetioa  he  wa§  az^ied  with  a  second  bv  another  sin- 
deni  who  sdll  fires  ai^  e  a  Christian  minister.  As  might  be 
expected,  when  so  meet  companioos,  full  of  ener^.  spirit,  and 
life  were  assembled  for  a  little  relaxadon.  the  proceeding 
were  not  of  the  quietest  and  dallest  descripdrn.  There  were 
ff eminent  ontbarsts  of  joyous,  genuine  mirth:  of  laughter  which 
waA  an  ezpresnion  of  real  emotion.  The  stimulants  used  were 
iho^ie  of  friendship  only,  for  the  intoxica::nc  cup  was  never 
Uyached  by  these  Christian  young  men.  It  wuld  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  that  the  Saturday  evening  gatherings 
wooM  be  no  inappropriate  preparation  for  the  sacro^i  exercises 
of  the  fiacre'l  day.  Student-life  is,  when  rightly  employed  and 
regulated  by  principle  and  Christian  faith,  like  the  beginning 
of  WJinmer — bright,  fresh,  throbbing  with  power,  and  radiant 
with  Hunnhine:  so  John  Guthrie  and  his  Milnathort  corn- 
pan  ionn  rriiJHt  have  felt  as  they  sat  round  the  tea-table,  or 
wandered  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven  on  these  Saturday 
aftijmooriH.  But,  like  all  else  of  the  hither-side  of  things, 
thowj  m;asons  passed  away,  and  each  one  had  to  take  his  own 
way. 

Having  pasHcd  through  the  prescribed  course  of  literary, 
pliiloHophical,and  theological  study,  he  applied  for  a  license  to 
the  Dunfennline  Presbytery  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
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1838,  which  was  granted' by  the  reverend  court,  which  thereby 
declared  that  in  their  judgment  he  was  a  properly  qualified 
person  to  preach  the  gospel  and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of 
any  church  to  which  in  the  providence  of  Qod  he  might  be 
called.*  If  firm  faith  in  Christ,  devotion  to  his  Church,  ac- 
curate and  extensive  scholarship,  philosophical  and  literary 
attainments,  were  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  John  Guthrie  was  worthy  of  the  position  of  Proba- 
tioner. He  had  passed  through  the  preliminary  drill,  and  had, 
by  studious  days  and  thoughtful  nights,  reading  of  books  and 
conversation  with  his  fellows,  learned  how  to  use  the  weapons 
of  his  warfare.  He  was  ready  for  the  divine  call  to  unsheathe 
his  sword  and  enter  into  active  battle  with  sin  under  the 
Captain  of  Salvation.  "  Here  am  I,  send  me.  Lord,"  were  the 
words  of  his  heart.  Whither  he*  was  to  go  was  soon  deter- 
mined. Being  sent  to  preach  in  the  Secession  Church,  Eendal, 
Westmoreland,  rendered  vacant  by  the  Rev.  H.  Calderwood 
going  out  as  a  missionary  to  South  Africa,  Mr.  Quthrie  was 
chosen  as  pastor,  and  ordained  to  the  office  on  the  29th  Feb- 
ruary, 1839.  The  ordination  was  a  fit  culmination  to  one  part 
of  his  life,  and  the  appropriate  beginning  to  another.  The 
lesser  circle  of  the  student  gave  place  to  the  larger  circle  of 
the  pastor. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1840>-1842. 

Kendal — Study — The  Synod  of  1S41 — Protest  against  Rev.  James  Morison*s 
Suspension — Religious  Experience — Atonement  Controversy — Synod  of 
1S42. 

It  was  with  solemn  feeling  and  anxious  thought  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  sat  down  to  his  work  in  the  sphere  to  which  he 
believed  he  was  divinely  called.  The  town  of  Eendal  is  a 
delightful  place  of  residence,  situated'  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Carlisle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trent  It  is  a  gateway 
to  the  lake  district  of  England,  with  its  mountains,  waters, 
and  picturesque  scenery.      Among  its  chief  buildings  are  a 


ehnreir  and  a  free  school,  wiiicii  Taa  exiiiawi>ti  with.  »izie  ex- 
Hibidnna  no  Qoeen'^  CoII*ii5»».  '])xfarL     Tn  ana  b^en.  nocai  f^r 
iZA  tnule:  axid  its  iiapor::an.c  maniificTair^  jx^^i  w^rk  to  a 
I«^  omxiher  of  pecpie.     Miuiv   3t  uie  innabitaziC3  aze  well 
edacacefL  reli^ioiiA.  ami   benevolenc :   and   zker^  an^   several 
fiunilies  wiio  h&ve  been  known  for  cheir  work^  of  £aith  and 
hbann  of  love.    Tlie  ■*  Scoccli  Caopciu"'  as  iz  was  called,  over 
wbieh  l£r.  Gmiizie  nad  been  placed,  was  on^  wica  a  history, 
wiiudb.  exsemied  back  u  the  gzLteentli  cen:nxrv.  and  its  mem- 
ben  were  nuxdv  composed  of  Scotchmen,   who   had  gone 
Afther,  married,  and  seeded  'iown  in  che  place.    They  had 
earned  with  them  their  love  of  Pres^bvcerv  and  Pr«2sbvterian 
Biodea  of  thca^it  and  worship.     When  Mr.    Guthrie  was 
settled  among  them  the  membership  was  net  over  one  hiin- 
died,  and  the  bniTding  in  which  they  met  in  Wool-pack  Yard 
plain  and  onattraccive.    The  field,  however,  coold  not  be 
to  be  a  bad  one  for  a  servant  of  the  LopI  to  begin  his 
work  in.    If  it  had  not  the  advantaL?^  of  a  lar?^  cirv,  it  had 
Done  of  its  dissipating  inflnencea ;  if  it  had  not  the  stimolos  of 
fhooght  of  a  University  tOTm,  it  had  oppDrtanlLies  for  qoiet 
stoi  ly,  me<lita:ioQ,  and  prayer.  wi:ri :  -iz  ^hioh  n  .^  rr.inL>try  can 
be  lon^r  ancces-sfuL     While  ifr.  Guthrie  M-entitied  hinnself  with 
the  movements  of  the  place,  and  accenie-i  and  t.>:k  part  in 
the  proceeding's  of  the  Pliii'^sophioal  S.3cieLy,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  zeal  to  scady,  ni:re  particalarly  thrso  themes  which 
had  captivat#=r*'l  hL?  attention  when  atcea-iin^  the  Theological 
Hall.     He  tamed  with  ea^mess  to  th»36e  works  of  English 
Nonconformist  divines  which  tliscosseil  the  dxjtriaes  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement  and  ainliate»l  subjects.   The 
volumes  of  Dr.  Payne  of  Elxeter,  Dr.  Jenkyn,  and  the  Congre- 
gational Lecture  of  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert  of  Nottingham,  were 
atudie<l  and  mastered.     The  wav  these  writers  treat  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  atonement  is  different  from  that  of  Scotch  Cal- 
vini-Htic  writers  on  the  same  subject.     They  all  hold  the  s^me 
doctrirr:,  but   each    treats  it  in  a  different  way.      Gill>erts 
treatise  is  one  which  deals  with  fundamental  principles,  and 
his  Lectures  are  a  storehouse  of  suggestive  thought     They 
were  highly  estimated  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  took  many  occa- 
sions to  recommend  them  to  students,  and  who  returned  to 
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their  consideration  with  renewed  interest  When  beginninor 
his  ministerial  career  he  wrote  out  an  abstract  of  Jenkyn's 
classic  work,  and  he  admired  both  the  writer's  style  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  discussed  the  questions  bearing  on 
Christ's  work.  While  directing  attention  to  these  and  kin- 
dred studies,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  one  theol(^cal 
subject,  or  to  theology  generally.  Qeneral  literature  and  science 
received  more  than  passing  notice,  and  much  care  was  be- 
stowed  on  the  preparation  of  discourses  for  the  pulpit 
Everything  seemed  as  if  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Quthrie  would 
be  one  of  progress  and  of  abundant  results.  He  was  beloved 
by  his  people,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  earnest  to  do 
good,  with  a  well-equipped  mind.  Above  all,  he  had  made  the 
Bible  a  familiar  book,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  its  contents, 
and  made  his  closet  a  frequent  meeting-place  with  Qod.  He 
had  caught  from  intercourse  with  his  C!ollege  and  Hall  com- 
panion and  bosom  friend,  Mr.  James  Morison,  much  of  the 
evangelical  spirit  which  animated  him  as  a  preacher  that  led 
Mr.  Guthrie  to  glory  in  the  Cross,  and  to  point  the  sinner  to 
the  Lamb  of  Ood  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Thus  furnished  he  was  a  workman  who  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  but  who  only  required  opportunity  and  time  to  do 
yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  the  outcome  of  his  life  would  have  been  if  no  im- 
pediments had  been  in  the  way  other  than  those  common  to 
gospel  ministers.  That  there  would  have  been  rich  and  varied 
fruit,  is  certain;. but  there  would  perchance  have  been  less 
fragrance ;  for  the  struggle  endured  by  the  true  soul  makes  it 
stronger  in  its  loves  and  purposes,  in  its  sweetness  and  in- 
fluence. 

For  a  year  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie  carried  on  his  pastoral 
work  with  zeal  and  evangelical  warmth  in  the  Wool-pack 
Yard  of  Kendal  without  outward  events  of  an  important 
nature.  The  dew  of  youth  was  upon  him,  and  the  energy  of 
a  young  spirit  newly  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  was 
in  him.  He  preached,  attended  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and 
carried  on  his  private  studies  with  considerable  success.  We 
have  nothing  to  record  of  his  experiences,  private  or  public, 
for  that  year.     When  June,  1841,  came  it  opened  a  new 


2rj         r2H  z^.^'rZi.jr^^  TzrzD^r  T'Ib^thiz^ 


Jtmp  iT  -lia  ji=€r-T"  iulL  'lie  Tnifh  "ras  -nartifrii.f  TTtit  trrerse 
La  ixB  LsaoeaL  2e  TRSir  "li  :rLtr  '*^-n^J•i  jf  die  '5%;t:»ssiaiL  C 
whieb.  "vas  Aekd  in  Ii^igr)^^  uiii  "hrrr*  mmxii  .lis  'sn^isil 
gairinn  &iIair-scn£U3ir.  uzii  fe±IoTr-ju3aixi6f  Ji  "zie  ^&c«L  tibe 
3«v:  Jaiiie»  Hi)Esoii.  rf  rTerk-  Ijuie  Seeasaon 'rhoirih.  Kil- 
naryinrV  u:  Lm  '}ar  ]:>  m  ipn<riliuic  lAjiinsc  :did  ±iiiizi*r  ^f  a 

T&e  ffOEoi  whiisL  jod  '>»3i  jMJier^n^;  ami  .ic  !en<jGi  iiusc  forth, 
and  die  AmiiiHriotfc  >f  ie«iei&ijkacii=L  juson  -vaKr  i£c»i!i%il  isa  the 
psim^  Miirfaon.  bi  ^le  ±bc  y*»!ir  jf  lis  minisixj. 

The  '{oeszfne  it  'die  Vannwrnfflic  buci  js  a]  iis  luurar*  and 
esEteni;  hmd  -Higur^i  ^he  icynriiin  if  one  ;i  &w  in  thif  eh-xrehes 
of  SeQclBiuL  ami  zmcc?  jmrzisaiaadj  uiie  S^cessua  Chorcb. 
Thef  Bad  rMsen  mrrad  by  line  sacain^  'if  ^ssia  *'  Kuctqw-  mdo,'' 
who  demaelves  Hmi  reesiveii  iigiricaal  1^  bj  coe  pecriaal  of 
the  **  Xazznw  of  lf.T<t>*m  Dtvinixy.'* — &  Tnlixme.  tihe  objifct  of 
which  "  waa^**  aa  Dc  Krtr  miczceK  '  u  <:Iear  :&waj  tihe  barriezs 
which  aze  «  ofcen  ooed  becwe^a  uie  sinner  ;uidChn2«c  in  the 
simftt  at  certain  camirtrnna — amrh  as  R^Mncftnce  or  some 
dtigiee  of  cntwari  or  imrriri  rfjnnasij^n — in*i  uo  prs^sent  him 
immfiAlaLZ^W  wiii-  the  Tr:ri:§.  •  W'^osctver  will  1-fC  Lici  come,' 
a«raT»*d  thac,  :n  Leardlv  r^tieivinc  Ctrisc.  full  rf TentiaiLoe  and 
&  iiew  .lie  will  fjL^ow. 

There  were  *iri'-jrL5  diScnldes  of  &  pricddl  mean*  experi- 
enced P/j  thoee  wh'j  aimeii  ac  the  conversion  of  their  feilow- 
men»  ai^  to  how  they  coald  prearfi  the  gospel  in  sincerity  to  all, 
if  Chrwt  4iefl  for  only  th  jse  who  were  belonging  to  the  sappotsed 
nneoTiditional!T  elected  of  GotL  These  di£calties  were  felt 
at  that  particular  time  as  posserasing  greater  force,  for  the  spirit 
fA  revival  waa  abroad,  and  sinners  were  asking  in  earnestness, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  "What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"* 
Mr.  Moriiion  published  a  tract  in  answer  to  this  question,  in 
which  he  a^lvocate<^l  an  universal  atonement,  cleared  away  the 
l/arriefH  the  .soul  raiiied  between  itself  and  the  Saviour,  and 
ur^ed,  with  burning  earnestness,  the  immediate  duty  of  faith 
in  (jhrist.  8^;rae  of  his  brethren  in  the  Presbytery  descried 
hfirnHy  in  the  little  work,  and  after  Presbyterial  proceedings, 
tlio  n'^;rd  of  which  cannot  be  read  without  a  sigh,  found  the 
wriUsr  guilty  of  theological  errors,  and  other  matters.     He 
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appealed  to  the  Synod,  and  appeared  at  its  bar  in  his  own 
defence. 

The  trial  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
this  country,  and  largely  determined  the  direction  of  theological 
thought  in  Scotland  towards  truer,  milder,  and  more  scriptural 
conceptions  of  Qod  and  man.  Mr.  Morison,  notwithstanding 
his  eloquent  and  masterly  defence,  was  suspended  from  the 
functions  of  the  ministry,  and  was  afterwards  declared  to  be 
no  longer  connected  with  the  United  Secession  Church."  It 
was  added — ^and  the  addition  shows  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
were  leaders  in  this  transaction — "that  all  ministers  and 
preachers  in  this  Church  must  consider  themselves  prohibited 
from  preaching  for  Mr.  Morison,  or  employinfs;  him  in  any  of 
their  public  ministrations." 

This  ecclesiastical  tyranny  roused  the  soul  of  the  Kendal 
pastor,  and  he  was  true  to  the  occasion.  Such  scenes  as  these 
are  testing  times,  and  many  have  been  the  friendships  which 
have  failed  just  here.  The  condemned  one  is  ostracised,  pointed 
to  as  dangerous,  disowned  by  the  Church  that  is  loved,  and  by 
the  men  whose  names  and  position  were  wont  to  be  venerated. 
Some  like  Peter  fail  in  such  an  hour,  and  turn  the  corner 
sharply,  and  mutter  as  they  go,  "  I  know  not  the  man."  John 
Quthrie  was  not  made  of  such  stuff.  He  was  true  as  steel,  and 
whoever  would  falter  in  the  hour  of  trial,  he  would  be  found 
faithful.  As  a  young,  inexperienced  man  he  could  not  do 
much,  but  what  he  could  do,  he  did.  Along  with  the  venerable 
father  of  Clerk's  Lane  pastor,  he  protested  against  the  suspen- 
sion of  Mr.  Morison,  but  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  Synod  s 
forms,  he  was  too  late  in  presenting  his  reasons  of  dissent  to 
get  them  engrossed  in  the  Notes  of  the  Proceedings.  The 
reasons  were  two  in  number,  firmly  and  clearly  expressed,  and 
leave  no  ambiguity  in  the  mind  as  to  where  their  author  stood. 
He  protested  against  Mr.  Morison's  suspension — "  1.  Because 
in  reference  to  the  first  head  of  charges,  the  subscriber,  with- 
out pledging  himself  to  Mr.  Morison 's  modes  of  expression,  is 
convinced  that  the  opinions  charged  against  him  as  erroneous 
and  inconsistent,  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  main  scope  of  the  Standards  of  the  Se- 
cession Church;  that  his  explanations  of  Faith,  Repentance, 
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and  PniT^r  iiLsceaii  «if  sending,  as  has  been  alleged, '  to  unsettle 
and  ilscracL  uhc  minds  of  irospel  hearers/  are  acriptural  dis* 
tincdon.s  mosc  importanc  co  be  known,  and  have  a  direct  and 
mofiC  forcible  bearing  on  che  conversion  of  unbelievers ;  that 
ho\r  animporcanc  ^ever  such  •iistinctions  might  be  in  the 
adjnsfzmenc  of  a  uheological  -nrstem,  thev  are  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  che  work  of  converting  sinners,  and  of  'rightly 
dxvidiiig  che  word  of  truth* ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  stamp  of 
die  Divine  approbation  has  been  already  affixed  to  the  very 
views  referred  to,  in  che  many  cheering  and  signal  and  un- 
qoestaoned  instances  of  conversion,  of  which  Mr.  Horison  in 
hiB  recent  labours  has  been  the  honoured  instrument." 

This  Protest  was  the  drst  step  into  a  field  of  conflict  taken 
by  the  Kendal  minister,  and  which  was  more  or  less  occupied 
by  him  till  near  the  end  of  his  earthly  journey.  Though  the 
most  amiable  of  men,  with  a  lai^,  generous  heart,  Mr.  Guthrie 
WIS  a  man  of  war,  ami  wielded,  if  not  a  good  Jerusalem  blade, 
a  bold  Jerusalem  p^i,  from  whence  proceeded  onslaughts  on 
error,  defences  of  truth,  and  dashes  into  the  domains  of  the 
devil,  which  few  could  exceL 

He  left  the  Synod  and  Glasgow,  and  returned  to  his  quiet 
home  in  Westmoreland,  realising  that  the  call  for  active  ser- 
vice in  the  gospel  had  come,  and  that  he  must  obey  it  at  all 
hazards. 

Mr.  Guthrie  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  church  ^ind  pas- 
toral duties  than  he  felt  most  keenly  the  degradation  to  which 
the  Synod  had  sunk,  in  prohibiting  ministers  from  associating 
in  Christian  work  with  Mr.  Morison.  If  he  tamely  and  silently 
acquiesced  in  this  utterly  unchristian  ukase,  he  would  share  in  the 
dishonour,and  belie  every  principle  of  his  religion.  He  therefore 
straightway  set  to  work  to  disown,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  deed,  and  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Synod  of  1842 
to  get  it  repealed.  In  this  attempt  at  right  action  he  was  cor- 
dially supported  by  the  Session  of  the  "Scotch  Church**  over 
which  lie  presided,  who,  along  with  their  minister,  forwarded 
a  petition  to  the  Synod,  that  it  would  rescind  their  act  of  pro- 
hibition ancnt  Mr.  Morison,  for  this  among  other  reasons — 
"  That  since  Mr.  Morison  withdrew  [had  been  deposed]  from  the 
Secession  Church,  he  has  enjoyed  free  and  abundant  inter- 
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course  with  ministers  of  other  denominationSi  equally  zealous 
with  ourselves  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  equally  zealous 
in  the  extension  of  the  glorious  gospel,  men,  some  of  whose 
names  will  be  found  identified  with  signal  revivals  of  religion 
in  our  land." 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  grace  and  education  was  going  on 
in  Mr.  Guthrie's  own  souL  The  doctrines  he  preached  to  others 
had  been  experimentally  realised  to  be,  in  his  own  case,  the 
power  of  Qod  unto  salvation.  The  witness  was  in  himself 
that  they  were  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  was  also  corrobo- 
rated both  by  the  deliverances  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  inspired  apostles.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Homans  became  invested  with  a  new  interest,  and  the  key 
expression  used  in  its  thesis — ^"the  righteousness  of  God" — 
became  to  him,  as  it  did  to  Luther  when  he  was  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  Popery,  a  well  of  living  water.  This 
phrase  was  studied  in  company,  or  by  means  of  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Morison,  and  as  its  full  import  became  dear  to  his 
mind  he  rejoiced  in  it  as  in  hid  treasure.  I  remember,  long 
after  this  period,  having  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with 
him  on  this  same  subject  As  he  spoke  on  it,  its  biblical  mean- 
ing, its  power  in  the  Reformation  period,  and  its  divine  adap- 
tation to  meet  the  wants  of  unrighteous  men,  he  became 
sublimely  excited,  and  poured  forth  in  richest  streams  words 
of  fire  enveloped  with  love.  It  was  evident  that  it  lay  near 
his  heart  and  was  wrought  into  the  woof  and  warp  of  his 
spiritual  experience.  Right  or  wrong  conceptions  of  this  he 
often  said,  as  did  the  reformer,  were  the  standards  of  a  stand- 
ing or  falling  Church.  Those  who  go  back  to  such  rock  truths 
as  these  are  fit  to  stand  before  any  power,  secular  or  sacred, 
which  fidelity  to  the  Master  requires  them  to  face.  They  are 
made  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power. 

The  **  Atonement  Controversy,"  as  it  has  been  called,  had 
taken  hold  of  a  large  number  of  minds  in  Scotland,  and  the 
movement  had  its  chief  centre,  as  Dr.  Cairns  says  in  his  "  Life 
of  Dr.  John  Brown,"  in  the  United  Secession  Church.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Morison  the  agitation  had  increased,  and 
it  was  feared  by  the  leaders  that  the  casting  over  of  one  Jonah 
would  not  save  the  ship.    Those  in  power  (and  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  the  Church  of  Rooie  is  not  the  only  one 
which  is  governed  by  a  few  rulers  called  leaders)  were  aware 
that  breakers  were  ahead,  and  the  greatest  energy  must  needs 
be  displayed  to  allay  the  feeling  and  conviction  opposed  to  the 
old  form  of  faith.    James  Morison  had  become  a  power  in 
Scotland  second  to  none ;  his  church  was  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive and  genuine  revival,  whose  fruits  were  unto  eternal  life ; 
his  labours  were  unwearied  and  appreciated  by  thousands ;  and 
the  theological  treatises  he  issued  had  provoked  thought  all 
over  the  country.    It  was  also  known  that  some  ministers, 
among  whom  were  his  father,  the  minister  of  Bathgate,  and  Mr. 
Quthrie,  and  many  of  the  of&ce-bearers  and  members  sympa- 
thised with  him  in  his  evangelistic  views  and  labours.   "  Mori- 
sonianism"  was  in  many  mouths  and  the  dread  of  it  in  many 
hearts.    This  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the  reverend 
fathers  and  brethren  of  the  United  Secession  Church  met  in 
Broughton  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  May,  1842.     Thither  Mr. 
Quthrie  repaired  with  serious  thought,  calm  yet  determined 
to  be  leal  to  conscience  and  to  spiritual  freedom,  that  he  might 
give  his  support  to  the  cause  of  a  free  gospel,  and  support  the 
memorial  from  his  church  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  inter- 
dict referred  to  above.     In  the  first  week  of  the  session  the 
Rev.  Robert  Morison,  of  Bathgate,  was  brought  before  the 
court,  and  the  like  treatment  meted  out  to  him  that  had  been 
meted  out  to  his  son  the  year  previously.     He  was  first  sus- 
pended, and  because  he  would  not  cease  preaching  the  gospel 
at  the  order  of  the  Synod,  they  deposed  him  from  the  ministry 
in  their  Church.     This  was  not  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  memo- 
rialists and  their  spokesman.     The  tide  ran  high  in  the  direc- 
tion of  putting  down  the  so-called  heresy  and  destroying  the 
power  and  position  of  the  heretics.     Nothing  daunted,  Mr. 
Quthrie  presented  himself,  on  the  second  week  of  its  sittings, 
before  the  Synod  on  behalf  of  the  memorial,  and  delivered  an 
address  of  upwards  of  an  hour's  length  which  might  have  con- 
vinced the  reverend  court,  if  persuasive  eloquence,  earnest 
appeal,  and  logical  argument  could  have  accomplished  that 
result.     The  whole  subject  was  traversed  and  the  various 
points  taken  up  and  handled  in  a  masterly  manner.     Though 
surrounded  by  those  who,  in  many  cases,  had  no  friendly  feeling 
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to  the  Morisons,  he  identified  himself  with  them  most  loyally, 
and  showed  that  in  their  doctrine  they  were  supported  by  men 
of  standing  in  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ris- 
ing with  his  subject,  addressing  the  Moderator,  he  said.  "  Sir, 
who  shall  prescribe  to  any  man  forms  of  expression  ?  Who 
shall  dictate  to  me  how  I  am  to  speak,  if  I  take  care  that  it  is 
only  God's  truth  that  I  speak  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  regu- 
late my  language  any  more  than  to  shape  my  gesture  or  looks 
when  dealing  with  sinners  on  the  awful  realities  of  heaven  or 
of  hell  ?  Who  shall  dam  up  the  outlets  of  the  soul,  because 
they  take  a  direction  in  one  man  which  they  do  not  take  in 
another,  thus  applying  a  forced  process  to  what  nature  declares 
free,  and  making  no  allowance  for  peculiarities  of  mind  and 
temperament  ?  Sir,  if  I  make  these  self-evident  remarks,  it  is 
because  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Morison's  expressions  con- 
demned, where  I  looked,  and  looked  in  vain,  for  some  generous 
admission,  some  mitigating  word  as  to  the  burning  earnestness 
which  leaves  the  impress  of  his  glowing  soul  on  every  page  he 
writes,  on  every  word  he  speaks.  Thus,  on  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  Morison's  alleged  errors,  we  see  nothing  in  them 
on  which  to  ground  the  interdict  of  which  we  complain.  If 
that  interdict  says  or  implies  that  Mr.  Morison  is  a  heretic 
(and  what  else  is  its  language  ?)  then,  as  an  individual  member 
of  this  court,  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  contradict  it.  I 
must  declare,  and  will  declare,  that,  speak  for  whom  it  may, 
in  branding  Mr.  Morison  as  a  heretic,  it  does  not  speak  for  me." 
Brave  words,  but  so  far  in  vain.  A  discussion  followed,  but 
the  conclusion  was  settled  ere  the  subject  was  brought  on. 
The  prayer  of  the  memorial  was  refused,  and  on  the  minute 
book  of  the  United  Secession  Church  the  interdict  stands  till 
this  day — a  memorial  of  narrowness  and  bigotry,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  Protestant  Church.  Corporate  bodies  will  some- 
times do  what  individuals  would  shrink  from ;  and  progress 
comes  by  the  sacrifice  and  labours  of  the  individual,  and  not 
the  action  of  corporate  bodies.  If  anything  like  advancement 
is  to  be  expected,  it  must  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  dare  to  be  right  with  two  or  three.  This  John  Quthrie 
was  determined  to  be.  In  returning  once  more  to  the  West- 
moreland town,  he  felt  that  the  battle  was  not  lost,  but,  so  far 
19 
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as  he  was  concerned,  only  begun.     He  had  uttered  his  first  word 
in  the  Synod,  but  he  had  not  uttered  his  last. 


CHAPTER    III. 

1842—1843. 

Revival  Work — Church  Work — Publication,  "New  Views  True  Views" — 
"New  Views;  How  Met."— Reply  to  Mr.  Howard— Synod  of  1843— 
Protest  against  Suspension  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford — Charged  with 
Heresy — Defence — Suspended — Deposed. 

It  is  a  severe  trial  for  a  young,  loving  nature  to  feel  itself  get- 
ting beyond  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  it  had  been  taught 
to  respect.  Ties  are  snapping  and  bonds  are  being  broken,  in 
such  a  condition,  which  are  both  strong  and  sacred,  while  an 
emotion  of  solitariness  is  experienced  which  hides  for  a  season 
the  face  of  the  sun,  and  makes  life  somewhat  sad.  This  takes 
place  even  where  a  consciousness  of  right  is  enjoyed,  and  when 
the  Father's  smile  descends  like  dew  upon  the  mown  grass.  It 
cannot  be  altogether  avoided  when  old,  hallowed  associations 
and  friendships  are  broken  or  breaking  up. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  as  he  returned  to  his  work  after  the  Synod  of 
1842,  must  have  passed  through  a  crisis  of  this  kind,  and  it 
would  be  a  sore  trial  to  his  large  and  tender  heart.  As  he 
meditated  on  the  position  taken  by  his  Church,  and  the  one 
he  had  for  conscience'  sake  been  morally  compelled  to  asssume, 
he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  to  the  old  forms  of  belief, 
or  honour  those  who  had,  in  their  ecclesiastical  contentions, 
exhibited  such  a  domineering  spirit.  This  feeling  was  greatly 
intensified  when  he  received  an  official  document,  called  "Doc- 
trinal Errors  condemned  by  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  1842," 
to  be  read  out  of  the  pulpit.  With  reluctance  he  obeyed  the 
mandate  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  took  care  to  let  his  people  know  that  he  did  not  homolo- 
gate the  confused  statements  of  the  document.  Above  every- 
thing, he  desired  to  let  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  know 
his  mind  on  all  the  various  so-called  errors.  Though  far  from 
well,  and  unable  in  consequence  of  ill-health  to  attend  the 
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Presbytery  meeting,  he  forwarded  a  letter  to  be  read  to  the 
brethren  assembled,  containing  reasons  why  he  could  not  assent 
to  the  declaration  which  had  been  authoritatively  issued.  This 
is  exceedingly  like  his  honest  methods,  for  he  scorned  to  be 
thought  to  sympathise  with  what  he  looked  upon  as  error, 
though  popular,  when  a  few  words  would  let  the  truth  be 
known.  Whatever  would  be  the  consequences,  his  conscience 
must  be  kept  void  of  offence,  and,  if  possible,  the  enemy  was  to 
receive  no  advantage  from  his  hiding  the  light  he  received 
under  a  bushel :  friend  and  foe  must  know  what  he  thought 
as  to  the  truth  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  his  grace. 

Notwithstanding  his  weakness  of  body,  at  the  invitation  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  he  assisted  the  Rev.  Henry  Wight,  the 
Rev.  John  Kirk,  and  the  Rev.  James  Morison,  at  a  series  of 
evangelical  services,  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  Cumber- 
land. Those  meetings  were  largely  owned  of  Qod,  to  the 
gathering  in  of  the  wandering  ones,  and  the  revival  of  be- 
lievers. Some  of  the  converts  of  these  days  still  live,  and 
stalwart  Christian  men  they  have  been.  Even  this  work  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  without  being  taken  notice  of  by  a  ram- 
pant Presbyterian  of  Maryport,  the  Rev.  William  Bookless  by 
name.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  and  Carlisle, 
this  doughty  ecclesiastical  shepherd  complained  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  had  invaded  his  territory,  and  preached  the  gospel 
without  the  consent  of  the  Moderator ;  and  to  climax  the  de- 
linquency, he  had  done  so  associated  with  Mr.  Morison,  of 
Kilmarnock.  Satisfaction  was  demanded,  and  if  it  were  not 
rendered,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  further  proceedings  would 
be  taken  to  bring  the  peccant  brother  into  a  better  and  more 
submissive  frame  of  mind.  This  was  met  in  a  bold,  almost 
defiant  spirit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  let  the  Presby- 
tery of  Annan  and  Carlisle  know  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  him,  as  he  belonged  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire,  and 
that  they  were  to  mind  their  own  business.  His  own  Presbytery 
passed  over  the  consideration  of  the  complaint,  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  them,  owing  to  his  being  unable  to  attend;  and 
thus  the  matter  ended.  The  Presbytery  took  no  formal  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Guthrie  at  any  time,  and  he  was  esteemed 
by  most  of  its  members. 
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In  his  church  relations  he  had  at  this  period  both  encourage- 
ments and  discouragements.  In  his  pulpit  ministrations  he 
dwelt  upon  those  aspects  of  divine  truth  which  engaged  his 
whole  soul  at  that  time,  and  which  brought  out  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  the  gospel.  Christ  for  every  man  and  every 
man  for  Christ,  was  the  burden  of  his  message ;  and  the  gift 
of  righteousness  through  faith  was  presented  with  unction  and 
persuasive  power.  Some  were  attracted  and  won  over  to 
Christ  and  to  the  church ;  others  who  had  imbibed  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system  and  clung  to  it  were  repelled,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  their  pastor.  Their  opposition  he  met 
with  argument  and  Bible  statement  in  a  firm,  but  Christian 
spirit.  He  left  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  in  no  un- 
certainty as  to  his  faith  regarding  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
Publicly  and  privately  he  proclaimed  what  he  knew  of  the 
way  of  salvation — of  Gbd's  method  of  justifying  the  ungodly 
through  faith  in  his  only-begotten  Son.  The  Press  was  also 
brought  into  requisition,  an  instrument  which  has  been  of  all- 
important  service  in  the  cause  of  a  liberal,  evangelical  the- 
ology. The  doctrines  with  which  the  Messrs.  Morison  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  were  specially  identified  had  been  characterised  as 
"  new  views/*  the  phrase  insinuating  that  they  were  unknown 
in  the  Christian  Church  till  a  recent  period  of  her  history,  and 
therefore  not  true.  The  latter  felt  it  was  time  to  address  the 
public  by  means  of  the  Press,  and  for  this  purpose  prepared  two 
pamphlets,  entitled,  "  The  '  New  Views'  True  Views,  being  a 
review  of  doctrinal  questions  and  cases  imder  discussion  in  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Secession  Church,"  and  "The  'New  Views' 
— How  Met,"  being  a  continuation  of  the  former.  These  pamph- 
lets had  a  wide  circulation,  and  were  read  with  growing  interest 
by  thousands.  They  were  written  in  a  flowing,  earnest  style, 
and  dealt  with  all  doctrines  under  discussion  historically,  bib- 
lically, and  practically.  The  heart  of  an  earnest  man  beats  in 
every  page,  and  it  could  be  easily  descried  by  the  reader  that 
the  author  was  not  so  anxious  to  establish  his  own  ideas  of 
the  subjects  he  considered,  as  to  establish  their  harmony  with 
the  Word  of  (Jod.  These  early  productions  betray  a  well- 
balanced  and  stored  mind,  analytical  power,  and  exegetical  tact 
— characteristics  which  marked  similar  works  in  after  days — 
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and  cannot  be  read  without  the  conviction  that  their  writer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  wrote  because  he  believed  and 
understood.  As  they  lie  before  us  we  look  on  them  as  the 
early  blossoms  of  a  tree  capable  of  bearing  fruit  which  was 
sweet  to  the  spiritual  taste,  and  satisfying  to  the  hungry  souL 
That  they  proved  such  to  many  is  matter  of  history,  and  that 
they  evoked  opposition  is  as  true.  They  were  opposed  in 
many  ways,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Howard  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "'New  Views*  compared  with  the  Word  of  God,** 
which  he  addressed  "to  the  believers  in  EendaL"  This  produc- 
tion was  prompted  by  the  apparent  desire  to  stem  the  tide  of 
error  which  Mr.  Quthrie  had  in  his  pamphlets,  according  to  Mr. 
Howard,  let  loose  in  the  town  of  Kendal,  and  which  contained, 
it  was  insinuated,  "  unrecognised  seeds  of  error,  germs  of  fatal 
poison,  engendering  spiritual  maladies  which,  left  to  their  na- 
tural course,  would  destroy  the  flock."  Mr.  Guthrie  after- 
wards, in  1843,  replied  to  this  attack,  and  defended  his  former 
publications.  The  "  Reply"  is  a  triumphant  one,  and  would 
lead  Mr.  Howard  to  feel  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  writer 
who  knew  how  to  wield  his  pen,  and  expose  pious  platitudes 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  arguments.  While  firm  and,  as  he 
admitted,  severe,  Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  forget  that  he  was  con- 
tending for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  for  through- 
out the  fifty-nine  pages  of  the  pamphlet  there  arid  many  gems 
of  gospel  truth  found.  On  page  51  he  expounds  the  gospel  as 
Paul  explains  it  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
his  first  epistle.  In  doing  so  he  proceeds — "  Here  we  have  'the 
gospel,'  viz.,  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all — 
for  the  sins  of  the  heathen  Corinthians  as  well  as  for  the  sins 
of  the  apostle;  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  this,  viz.,  the 
resurrection,  which  declared  that  atonement  finished  and  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  between  these  two  connected  truths,  we  are  told 
that  Christ  'was  buried' — this  being  intended  to  confirm  both, 
to  show  that  he  really  died,  and  therefore  really  rose  from  the 
dead.  The  resurrection  is  a  truth  of  vital  importance,  and 
never  for  a  moment  would  I  abstract  it  from  the  atonement; 
but  where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  conscience-stricken  sinner  to  be 
pointed,  if  not  to  ' a  dead  Christ  upon  the  Cross'  ?  Tell  him 
Christ  is  '  risen';  introduce  him  within  the  veil;  and  after  all 
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you  must  go  back  with  him  to  Calvary,  otherwise  the  sinner 
will  ank,  What  is  all  this  to  me  ?  My  conscience  is  transfixed 
and  swollen  with  the  stings  of  ten  thousand  sins.  And  what 
are  wo  to  say  to  him  ? — what  can  we  say  but  this — *  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God* — behold  him  on  the  crass,  lifted  up  for  you, 
slain  for  you  ?  There  is  the  chastisement  of  your  peace;  there 
is  the  bahu  for  your  troubled  conscience;  there  is  the  blood 
that  cloanseth  from  all  sin;  there,  sinner,  is  all  you  need  for  a 
present  pardon  and  peace.  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  (Jod' — ^'Look 
and  live.'" 

This  is  the  way  that  the  suspected  heretic  wrote  when  de- 
fending his  works;  and  this  extract  cannot  be  read  at  present, 
when  the  din  of  the  battle  has  subsided,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  actors  in  the  fray  have  been  taken  to  their  fathers, 
without  it  being  apparent  that  it  was  for  practical  rather  than 
for  speculative  or  personal  purposes  that  the  controversy  was 
engaged  in — »for  the  love  of  Christ,  his  truth,  and  souls,  and  not 
for  less  worthy  ends  that  the  young  minister  stood  forth  to 
protest  against  the  action  taken  by  the  supreme  court  of  his 
Church  in  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  and  a  univer- 
sal atonement. 

The  agitation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  had  been 
going  on  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Kendal  during  this  year, 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  of  Falkirk,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  no  unin- 
terested spectator.  Mr.  Rutherford  had  dissented  from  the 
Synod's  document,  "Doctrinal  Errors  Condemned,"  when  it 
was  before  the  Synod  in  1842,  because,  for  other  reasons, 
it  declared  it  to  be  an  error  to  say  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  in  itself  secured  the  salvation  of  none.  It  was 
relegated  to  his  Presbytery  to  take  up  his  case,  which  it 
did,  and  having  found  that  he  still  contended  that  the 
atonement  of  itself  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  any,  he 
was  suspended  from  the  ministry.  Having  appealed  to  the 
Synod  of  1843,  his  case  was  to  come  up  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting.  Mr.  Guthrie  looked  forward  to  it  with 
the  assurance  that  it  would  also  decide  his  future  rela- 
tion to  the  United  Secession  Church.  Mr.  Rutherford's  doc- 
trinal position  was  his  own,  and  he  determined  to  stand  to  his 
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conviction  at  all  costs.  With  foreboding  feelings,  yet  with  a 
calm  mind,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  Synod  was  to 
meet,  ready  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  endure  such  suffering  as  he 
required  to  pass  through  for  truth's  sake  and  Christ's.  The 
meetings  were  necessarily  exciting,  and  were  attended  by  the 
cl}ief  doctors,  professors,  and  ministers  of  the  denomination. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Elliot  was  Moderator,  and  did  his  part  of 
the  business  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  fair  play.  When  Mr. 
Rutherford's  case  came  on  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
present  ready  for  any  service  he  ^x)uld  render.  It  did  not 
please  the  reverend  court  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  appeal 
against  the  suspension  of  the  Presbytery.  The  appeal  was  dis- 
missed and  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  confirmed.  For 
protesting  against  and  declining  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Synod,  Mr.  Rutherford  was  declared  no  longer  a  minister 
of  the  Secession  Church.  Mr.  Guthrie,  along  with  two  or  three 
others,  anticipated  this,  and  had  resolved  to  record  their  dissent 
against  the  suspension,  and  had  prepared  their  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Whether  others  did  actually  present  them  or  not,  we 
know  not;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Guthrie  he  did  not  falter  to 
read  his  grounds  of  dissent  in  the  presence  of  an  astonished 
assembly.  His  courage  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  scenes  of  the  Reformation  period.  As  these  Reasons  of 
Dissent  are  of  value,  both  as  a  historical  document  and  in  order 
to  fully  understand  the  after  proceedings,  we  give  them  here. 
They  were  as  follow  : — 

"  First,  Because  the  alleged  crrqiTi  on  the  ground  of  which 
Mr.  Rutherford  was  suspended  by  this  Synod,  is  not  an  error ; 
for  if  the  atonement,  as  an  atonement,  secures  the  salvation  of 
one,  it  must,  as  an  atonement  for  all,  secure  the  salvation  of 
alL  But  it  does  not  secure  the  salvation  of  all,  there  being 
many  for  whom  it  was  made  who  finally  perish.  Therefore 
the  atonement,  as  an  atonement,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
secure  salvation  to  any. 

"  Second,  Because  Mr.  Rutherford  distinctly  admitted,  in  his 
reasons  of  dissent  given  in  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  and  sub- 
sequently in  his  statement  of  doctrine  laid  upon  the  table  of 
his  Presbytery,  and  further  in  his  pleadings  at  the  bar  of 
Synod,  at  its  present  meeting,  that,  viewed  in  connection  with 
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the  divine  purpose  of  application,  the  atonement  does  not  secure 
the  salvation  of  all  who  shall  ultimately  be  saved." 

"  When  these  reasoas,"  writes  Dr.  Guthrie  in  a  lucid  narra- 
tive he  has  given  to  the  world,  "  were  read  in  open  Synod  the 
members  looked  at  one  another.  Then  one  after  another  began 
to  speak,  in  the  way  of  thinking  aloud.  Most  gladly  would 
they  have  let  them  pass,  and  be  done  with ;  for  they  were  tired 
of  cases,  and  wished  from  iiheir  hearts  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy were  now  hushed  up.  But  how,  they  asked,  can  we 
permit  these  reasons  to  find  record  in  silence  ?  They  flatly 
contradict  the  Synod's  decision.  They  declare  point  blank 
that  what  the  Synod  had  declared  an  error  is  not  an  error.  If 
we  let  this  pass  we  shall  stultify  ourselves.  And  yet  these 
reasons  alone  constitute  a  basis  uncomfortably  sharp-edged 
and  precarious.     What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?" 

The  question  was  one  which  could  not,  in  harmony  with 
ecclesiastical  law  and  usage,  be  easily  answered,  and  might 
have  baffled  the  fathers  and  brethren  had  not  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pringle,  of  Newcastle,  intervened.  He  had  been  reading  Mr. 
Guthrie's  pamphlets,  and  had  judiciously  thought  that  they 
might  be  of  use  in  the  course  of  the  Synod's  proceedings.  He 
had,  therefore,  brought  them  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the  dis- 
mayed and  bewildered  court  paused  for  their  way  to  be  broken 
up  before  them  to  judicially  lay  hold  on  the  dissentient,  Mr. 
Pringle  rose  and  directed  attention  to  the  two  pamphlets  he 
exhibited,  which  he  presumed,  or  supposed,  contained  heretical 
doctrine.  He  moved  that  a  committee  should  sit  on  the  author 
of  the  Reasons  of  Dissent  then  read,  and  his  two  tracts.  Ap- 
parently greatly  relieved,  the  Synod  adopted  the  motion,  and 
forthwith  Mr.  Guthrie  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  committee, 
and  examined,  not  on  what  was  before  the  court  in  a  legitimate 
way,  but  what  was  dragged  in  as  if  to  secure  without  fail  his 
condemnation.  This  procedure  was  unconstitutional,  and 
would  have  been  condemned  if  proposed  in  any  other  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Guthrie,  writing  concerning 
it,  says,  "  This  expedient  of  tagging  on  to  my  Reasons  of  Dis- 
sent— which  were  all  the  Synod  at  that  stage  had  any  business 
or  concern  with — a  new  ground  of  procedure,  to  eke  out  their 
scanty  materials  of  indictment — and  a  ground  composed  en- 
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tirely  of  assumed  and  supposititious  matter,  and  vamped  up  at 
the  instance  of  an  individual  member  of  Synod — ^was  as  gross 
an  act  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  as  any  church  court  could  com- 
mit. It  was  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Inquisition.  I 
wish  to  put  this  solemnly  on  record,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
years,  when  all  heat  and  resentment  have  long  died  away,  as 
my  deliberate  judgment,  were  death  to  meet  me  next  moment, 
of  the  character  of  this  procedure  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Pringle," 

In  this  verdict  most  persons  who  love  fairness  and  order 
will  agree.  Before  the  committee  the  suspected  errorist  ap- 
peared, and  though  all  is  not  known  that  transpired  there, 
enough  is  known  to  keep  up  the  character  of  all  such  commit- 
tees. The  conclusion  is  generally  foregone,  and  their  efforts  are 
directed  either  to  produce  a  retractation,  by  threats  or  cajol- 
ing, or  a  verdict  of  guilty.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  given  in  to  the  Synod,  and  condemned  Mr. 
Guthrie.  Its  first  paragraph  runs  thus: — ^"The  conmiittee 
find  that  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his  first  reason  of  dissent,  maintains 
that  what  the  Synod  has  declared,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, to  be  an  error,  is  not  an  error,  and  has  thus  placed  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  deliberate  and  solemn  finding 
of  this  court." 

It  was  announced  that  the  case  would  be  taken  up  at  the 
evening  sederunt,  next  day.  The  intervening  period  was 
employed  by  the  accused  in  more  ways  than  one.  Notwith- 
standing he  had  taken  his  stand  most  decidedly  all  along 
against  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  and  on  the  side  of  those 
who  had  been  condemned  and  disowned  by  the  Synod,  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  much  beloved  by  many  of  his  ministerial  brethren. 
Those  who  had  his  friendship  used  their  influence  to  persuade 
him  to  yield  a  little ;  impressed  upon  him  that  there  was  no 
use  sacrificing  his  chances  in  life;  that  the  contention  was 
more  about  words  than  realities ;  and  that  he  was  blinding 
himself  as  to  the  path  of  duty  by  his  friendship  to  those  who 
had  been  found  to  believe  erroneous  doctrine.  If  he  would 
only  yield  a  little,  modify  his  expressions,  and  use  the  words 
the  Synod  had  approved  of,  the  action  of  the  court  would  be 
modified,  if  not  altogether  in  his  favour. 
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'  His  position  at  that  moment  was  not  unlike  that  of  his 
namesake,  James  Guthrie,  regarding  whom  it  is  recorded :  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  prospect  of  persecntion  for  the  truth 
was  most  menacing,  Mr.  Pollock,  the  minister  of  Perth,  a  jocose 
man,  said  to  him  one  day — ^''We  have  a  Scotch  proverh, 
'  Jouk  that  the  wave  may  gae  o'er  yon.'  Will  ye  jonk  a 
little,  Mr.  Guthrie?"  "Mr.  Pollock,"  rephed  the  other, 
gravely,  "there  is  nae  jouking  in  the  cause  of  Christ."  So 
our  Guthrie  had  one  answer  to  all  the  friendly  advices  ten- 
dered to  yield  a  little — "  I  have  got  too  profoundly  con- 
vinced, and  too  deeply  interested  in  the  vital  points  in  dispute 
to  feel  one  moment's  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  path  of  duty." 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  "jouking"  order  of  men.  Having 
deliberately  and  prayerfully  taken  his  ground,  he  could  say 
with  the  apostle  of  tiie  Gentiles,  "  None  of  these  things  move 
me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God." 

When  the  case  was  called  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  the 
large  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  excitement 
was  great,  and  popular  feeling  ran  high  in  the  galleries,  while 
the  members  were  grave  and  anxious.  Mr.  Guthrie,  after  a 
few  introductory  words,  plunged  into  his  subject,  and  grappled 
right  manfully  with  the  report  of  the  committee.  He  went 
over  the  various  points  one  by  one,  and  concluded  by  leaving 
his  case  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  in  the  hope  that  their  deci- 
sion would  be  so  guided,  or  overruled,  as  best  to  promote 
God's  glory  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

After  the  address  was  concluded  came  questions  and  cross- 
examination  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  Synod  for 
the  space  of  two  hours.  The  major  part  of  these  questions 
pertained  to  the  metaphysics  of  theology,  and  to  the  nature 
and  order  of  the  Divine  decrees.  Out  of  this  barren  waste, 
Mr.  Guthrie  records,  there  came  "a  question  by  the  Rev.  James 
Gilfillan,  of  Stirling,  like  a  jet  of  living  water  in  a  desert.  It 
was  this:  'Would  Mr.  Guthrie  be  prepared  to  say  to  any  indi- 
vidual man  he  met,  Christ  died  for  you?'  I  replied,  that  I 
hailed  a  question  like  this  amid  so  many  of  a  dreary  and 
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barren  character,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
me  of  testifying  in  this  crowded  house,  that  I  feel  not  only 
free,  but  bound  to  say  to  any  and  every  sinner,  Christ  died 
for  you ;  and  that  if  I  could  not  tell  them  this  without  fal- 
tering, I  should  be  keeping  back  from  them  the  gospel" 

Discussion  followed,  and  speeches  in  support  of  opposite 
motions  were  made,  some  breathing  a  brotherly  spirit,  and 
others  of  a  different  description.  Debate  continued  till  the 
small  hours  in  the  morning,  when  the  motion  of  suspension  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  suspension  being  announced,  Mr.  Guthrie  walked 
up  to  the  platform  where  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  were 
seated,  and  read,  amid  breathless  silence,  the  following  pro- 
test : — "  I  protest  llgainst  the  decision  of  the  Synod  suspending 
me  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  seeing  that  the  doctrines,  on 
the  grounds  of  which  I  am  suspended,  are  important  truths  of 
Scripture ;  and  I  will  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  Qod's  love  to  the  world  as  if  no  such  act  had  passed." 
The  occupants  of  the  gallery  testified  their  approval  of  this 
manly  act  by  a  loud  burst  of  applause,  during  which  the  sus- 
pended minister  left  the  church. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  Synod  for  his  lodging,  when  the 
severest  sentence  the  Church  could  pronounce  was  passed  upon 
him.  He  w&s  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  denomination  were  forbidden  to  either  preach  for 
him,  or  allow  him  to  preach  for  them.  Thus  John  Guthrie 
was  thrust  out  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and  the  Church 
in  which  he  was  brought  up  and  ordained,  the  stigma  of  heresy 
fixeil  to  his  name,  and  the  door  shut  after  him. 

The  city  was  quiet,  and  the  night  was  still,  as  he  sought  his 
abode,  with  a  "  sense,"  as  he  tells  us, "  of  lonelineas  and  desola- 
tion." The  position  was  trying  in  the  extreme,  and  led  the 
ser\'ant  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
when  he  said,  "  I  am  alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  Mr.  Guthrie  had  been  disowned  by  men,  but 
was  owned  of  God,  who  often  leads  by  way  of  trial  to  spheres 
of  higher  life  and  greater  usefulness. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

1843—1846. 

Theological  Position — The  Universalities — Formation  of  Evangelical  Union — 
Sermon — Memorial  from  Kendal — Return  and  Work — Contributions  to 
Day  Star — "Redeemer's  Tears  " — "Manual  of  Church  Government" — 
Marriage. 

In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  narrative  to  the  extent 
required,  we  have  not  sought  to  definitely  define  Mr.  Guthrie's 
theological  views  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  wherein  he  dif- 
fered from  the  Church  he  left,  and  the  other  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland.  These  Churches  all  acknowledged  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith;  and  the  doctrines  therein 
set  forth  were  received  by  all  their  office-bearers,  as  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  declarations  of  the  Bible. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  taught  in  the  Standards, 
is  very  definite  and  minute.  It  is,  that  Christ  bought  of  the 
Father  the  unconditionally  elected  of  men,  and  that  for  these 
and  these  alone,  he  laid  down  his  life  as  a  ransom — for  them 
alone  he  made  atonement.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the 
symbolical  books  as  a  statement  to  the  efiect  that  Christ  pur- 
chased any  blessing  for,  or  stood  in  any  saving  relation  to  the 
whole  human  race.  The  rest  of  mankind — other  than  the 
eternally  elected  and  predestined  to  glory — says  the  Confes- 
sion, are  all  passed  by,  all  ordained  to  wrath.  For  them  there 
is  no  atonement,  no  saving  grace — in  a  word,  no  salvation! 
This  very  rigid  doctrine  was  modified — inconsistently,  I  grant, 
but  still  modified — ^by  the  Seceders,  and  what  has  been  called 
the  double-reference  theory  was  the  form  the  modified  doc- 
trine took.  "  According  to  repeated  statements  emitted  by 
the  Synod,"  says  Robertson  of  Stow,  "  the  atonement  has  two 
aspects — ^special  and  general — or,  in  other  words,  he  who  made 
the  atonement  stands  in  difierent  relations  to  mankind.  To 
the  elect,  he  stands  in  special  relations,  growing  out  of  special 
engagements,  in  virtue  of  which  his  atonement  secures  their 
salvation ;  whilst  to  those  not  included  in  these  specialities,  he 
stands  in  other  relations,  which  we  term  general  relations,  in 
opposition  to  the  special  relations — relations  which  entitle  us 
to  affirm  that  the  atonement  has  such  a  reference  to  them,  that 
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it  opens  the  door  of  mercy,  and  constitutes  to  them  the  ground 
upon  which  salvation  is  offered  to  their  acceptance ;  so  that,  if 
they  perish,  it  is  not  because  no  provision  of  mercy  exists 
available  for  their  deliverance,  but  because  they  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  provision  which  has  been  actually  made." 

This  representation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment was  denied  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  contended  that  the 
atonement,  per  ae,  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  made,  and  that  it  was  made  in  the  same  sense 
for  all  men  without  distinction  and  exception.  Along  with 
this,  he  held  the  doctrines  of  unconditional  election  and  irre- 
sistible grace.  He  was,  when  expelled  from  the  Secession 
Church,  a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  occupied  the  theological 
ground  on  which  Payne  and  Wardlaw  stood.  Out  of  this  most 
illogical  system  he  was  soon  delivered,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  delighted  to  proclaim  the  three  glorious  universalities, 
which  consist  of  God  the  Father's  love  for  all  men,  Christ's 
death  as  a  bona  fide  atonement  for  the  whole  world,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  to  the  human  race  that  all 
might  believe  the  gospel  and  be  elected,  justified,  sanctified, 
and  finally  glorified.  This  theological  position  was  reached 
about  three  months  after  he  was,  by  the  act  of  ecclesiastical 
separation,  freed  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  creed  he  had  sworn  to  at  his  ordination — a  fact  which 
proves  the  detrimental  influence  of  stereotyped  creeds  to  pro- 
gi-ess,  and  the  necessity  for  liberty  to  growth  in  the  knowledge 
of  divine  things. 

Being  cast  out  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Guthrie  naturally  betook 
himself  to  Kilmarnock,  to  the  manse  of  his  brother  in  the  faith 
and  tribulation,  Mr.  Morison.  Their  conferences  together 
turned  on  things  too  personal  and  sacred  to  be  recorded  here. 
More  public  matters  were  also  considered,  and  particularly  the 
question  how  best  they  could  form  themselves  into  a  Christian 
band  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  views  they  had  loved  so  well, 
and  for  which  they  suffered  so  much.  They  had  no  desire  to 
institute  a  new  denomination,  but  were  forced,  from  their  posi- 
tion, to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  four  expelled  ministers, 
with  an  evangelist  and  a  number  of  delegates  from  the  churches 
which  sympathised  with  the  movement,  met  in  the  vestry  of 
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Clerk's  Lane  Church  and  formed  "  The  Evangelical  Union." 
Mr.  Guthrie  opened  the  proceedings  by  a  sermon,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  15th  May,  1843,  which  was  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  occasion.    He  took  for  his  text  the  startling  words  of  the 
weeping  prophet,  "  0  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord"  (Jer.  xxii  29).    The  discourse  is  one  of  rare  excel- 
lence, and  when  delivered  with  all  the  fervour  of  the  preacher, 
evoked  by  its  subject-matter,  thrilled  the  hearers.    It  is  at 
once  highly  finished,  burning  with  earnestness  and  overflowing 
with  saving  truth.    Li  one  passage  he  refers  to  a  universal 
call  to  believe  and  a  limited  atonement  in  language  befitting 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  originally  delivered.  ''  Whole 
treatises,"  he  said,  *'  have  been  written  on  the  reconcilableness 
of  the  universal  call  of  the  gospel  with  a  limited  provision  of 
salvation.    On  this  point  we  have  long  thrown  off  all  reserve, 
and  we  declare  that,  for  any  man  to  as  much  as  put  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  attempting  to  make  any  such  reconcilia- 
tion, is  already  to  plant  his  foot  on  dishonest  ground.    This 
has  long  been  felt,  and  more  or  less  practically  confessed. 
Hence  the  resorts  of  the  Marrow-men,  the  Seceders   Mair, 
Pringle,  and  others,  by  their  'deed  of  gift  to  mankind-sin- 
ners as  such,' down  to  the 'general  reference' of  these  days, 
all  of  which,  though  only  making  confusion  worse  confounded, 
at  least  practically  confess  that  gospel  provision  must  in  some 
sort  be  co-extensive  with  gospel  invitation.     The  Evangelical 
Union,  now  inaugurated,  in  the  clean  sweep  made  by  James 
Morison  of  all  specialities  in  the  atonement,  making  it  to  one 
just  what  it  is  to  another,  presents  the  only  consistent  basis 
for  the  universal  call ;  and  to  this,  unless  the  gospel  is  to  be 
immolated  on  the  stony  altar  of  the  Genevan  creed,  all  must 


come." 


This  discourse  was  the  key-note  of  the  after  proceedings, 
and  a  becoming  declaration  as  to  the  spirit,  aims,  and  doctrines 
the  Union  desired  to  carry  out  and  make  known.  Next  day 
the  brethren  assembled  for  practical  work,  Mr.  Guthrie  acting 
as  secretary.  He  aided  in  all  the  arrangements  made  and 
business  done.  He  identified  himself  heart  and  mind  with  the 
new  departure,  and  determined  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  the  Evangelical  Union  had  in  view.    How 
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his  first  love  and  attachment  to  the  new  denomination  were 
more  than  sustained  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

The  day  following  his  deposition  Mr.  Guthrie  sent  a  letter 
to  his  church  in  Kendal,  acquainting  them  with  what  had 
taken  place,  and  placing  his  resignation  in  their  hand,  with 
the  intimation  that  he  was  willing  to  continue  to  minister  to 
them  in  the  altered  circumstances  if  they  should  so  will  it. 
That  they  might  freely  consider  the  whole  situation  unembar- 
rassed by  his  presence,  he  did  not  return  home  till  the  end  of 
the  following  week.  The  course  thus  adopted  was  honourable, 
and  courageous  as  well.  He  had  sacrificed  his  ecclesiastical 
standing  for  the  truth,  and  he  was  now  also  willing  to  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  and  the  people  of  his  charge 
as  to  his  futuro  sphere  of  labour.  The  church  responded  all 
but  unanimously,  and  in  a  brief  period  he  had  news  from  the 
town  of  Westmoreland  which  cheered  his  heart  and  were  like 
balm  to  the  wounded  soul.  The  members  loved,  and  had  good 
reason  to  love,  their  pastor.  He  had  laboured  among  them  for 
their  spiritual  well-being,  caring  little  what  became  of  himself. 
Many  of  them  had  received  the  truth  through  his  agency 
which  sets  the  sinner  free,  and  by  means  of  which  he  passes 
from  death  to  life,  and  they  would  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  A  memorial  was  sent  from  Kendal,  dated  loth  May, 
1843,  to  invite  him  to  remain  with  the  Scotch  Church  as  pas- 
tor. In  that  memorial  the  Session  say,  "  We  have  heard  with 
pleasure,  in  your  letter  to  us  through  Mr.  James  Low,  that  you 
are  willing  still  to  continue  our  pastor ;  and  we  now  beg  to 
assure  you  we  earnestly  desire  your  returning,  that  you  may 
continue  to  break  the  bread  of  life  amongst  us.  We  therefore 
invite  you  to  come  and  continue  your  office  of  pastor  over  us. 
We  are  aware  that  this  step  will  virtually  sever  us  from  a 
Church  with  which  many  of  us  have  been  long  connected,  and 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  esteem  and  respect ;  but  as 
the  interests  of  truth  demand  the  sacrifice,  we  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  it.  We  thank  God  for  what  he  has  done  by  your 
instrumentality  since  you  laboured  among  us.  Some  of  those 
whose  names  are  attached  have  to  look  up  to  you  under  God 
as  their  spiritual  father;  others  have  been  reclaimed  from  a 
state  of  lukewarnmess  and  apatliy  ;  and  all  of  God*s  children 
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amongst    us    will   have   reason  to   praise   him    throughout 
eternity  for  having  placed   you   in  the  midst   of    us."    A 
few  seatholders  also  forwarded  a  brief  memorial  to  the  same 
effect.    The  Sabbath-school  teachers  signified  their  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  the  church  in  the  step  it  had  taken,  and  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new  order  of  things.    There  were  a 
few  opponents,  as  there  always  are  in  such  circxmistances,  who 
did  not  a  little  to  break  the  harmony  of  the  church,  and  to 
cry  out,  "  A  lion  in  the  way."    They  were  sure,  they  said,  that 
Mr.  Guthrie,  owing  to  his  feeble  health,  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  preaching  long,  and  that  soon  his  life  would   be 
rounded  off  in  death.    The  church  property  was  so  vested  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Secession  Church  so  long  as  any  of  the  old 
members  remained.    This  would  necessitate  a  new  chapel ;  a 
struggle,  they  hinted,  in  which  the  new  cause  was  certain  to 
come  to  an  end.    Evil  prophets  are  never  wanting  when  duty 
calls  to  sacrifice  and  hard  work,  and  these  uttered  their  words 
with  no  little  warmth  into  the  ears  of  those  who  had  identified 
themselves  with  the  new  view  movement.     These  prognostica- 
tions of  evil  did  not  daunt  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Guthrie  and  the 
devoted  people  he  gathered   around  him.       They  left  the 
church  in  Wool-pack  Yard  to  the  handful  of  people  who  clung 
to  its  walls,  and  repaired  to  a  hall,  where  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  were  carried  on  for  eighteen  months  with  much 
success.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  Zion  Chapel  was  built  at  the 
cost  of  £1250,  and  opened  amid  much  gladness  of  heart  on  the 
16th  October,  1844.     The  new  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  a  solemn  manner — ^not  by  sprinkling 
it  with  water,  or  by  getting  a  bishop  to  consecrate  it,  but  by 
a  series  of  special  religious  services,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Morison — father  and  son — ^and  the  pastor.      During  these 
meetings  many  were  led  to  understand  the  way  of  salvation, 
to  identify  themselves  with  Christ's  cause,  and  to  take  a  firmer 
hold  of  the  ever-loving  and  present  Saviour.     Mr.  Guthrie's 
health  was  uncertain,  and  frequently  feeble  during  these  years 
of  struggle,  work,  and  difficulty.     Still  he  held  on,  bating  not 
one  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  pressing  forward  in  the  work  given 
him  to  do.     A  substantial  and  influential  church  grew  around 
him,  by  whom  he  was  deeply  respected  and  much  loved.     Out 
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of  the  Divine  Word  he  brought  forth  things  new  and  old,  to 
their  nourishment  and  spiritual  enlightenment.  And  his 
name  still  lingers  in  the  vale  of  the  Kent,  as  one  which  has  a 
sacred  place  in  the  memories  of  those  whose  parents  or  them- 
selves had  first  been  brought  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  to 
understand  its  meaning,  by  Mr.  Guthrie.  He  loved  the  place 
and  the  people ;  and  his  eye  twinkled  with  delight,  when,  in 
after  times,  he  called  to  memory  the  days  of  battle,  prayer, 
and  sweet  fellowship  experienced  in  his  first  pastorate. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Guthrie  confine  himself  to  preaching  and 
pastoral  work  in  connection  with  his  own  church  and  congre- 
gation. Besides  the  aid  he  rendered  to  the  Eihnamock 
Theological  Academy^-of  which  more  anon — ^he  took  part, 
with  others,  in  the  formation  of  new  churches,  special  revival 
services,  and  other  meetings,  which  were  held  at  various 
places.  The  people  all  over  the  country  were  in  an  anxious 
condition  to  hear  what  the  new  views  were — some  to  criticise, 
and  others  to  contrast  them  with  the  Scriptures  that  they 
might  examine  whether  they  were  according  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  or  not.  He  was  ever  ready,  according  to  the 
strength  possessed,  to  take  a  large  share  of  the  labour  at  such 
gatherings.  His  pen  was  also  employed  in  the  same  service. 
The  Day-Star y  a  penny  monthly,  had  been  started  in  Novem- 
ber, 1844,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laing,  Cotton, 
Aberdeen,  to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  became  a  regular  contributor. 
From  Kendal  came  some  of  those  pieces  of  sacred  poetry  which 
indicate  a  poetic  spirit  and  ability  of  no  common  order.  The 
beautiful  hjTnn,  "  How  lovely  are  thy  tents,"  was  published  in 
November  of  1844 — a  metrical  version  of  the  84th  Psalm, 
which  is  extensively  used  and  much  appreciated  in  our 
churches.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year  he  gives  his  immortal 
descriptive  poem,  "The  Redeemers  Tears,"  which  has  been 
published  with  and  without  the  author  s  name  in  various 
publications,  both  in  this  countrj'  and  in  America.  It  is 
delightful  to  think  that,  when  fighting  a  hard  battle,  and 
doing  work  which  might  have  taxed  the  strongest  constitution, 
with  a  weak  body,  he  could  retire  from  the  field  of  strife,  and 
shut  himself  in  his  closet,  and  feel  the  calm  influence  of  that 
inspiration  of  God  which  giveth  understanding  steal  into  his 
20 
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soul  and  elevate  his  thoughts,  strengthen  and  purify  his  vision, 
till  once  he  could  behold  the  Man  of  Sorrows  on  Olivet,  gazing, 
while  tears  traced  down  his  cheeks,  on  the  doomed  citv  at  his 
feet.  Never  was  the  scene  before,  nor  since,  more  vividly  por- 
trayed in  verse  than  by  the  writer  of  this  elevated  and  touch- 
ing piece.  Though  well-known,  no  sketch  of  Mr.  Guthrie 
could  be  approximately  worthy  of  the  subject  which  did 
not  give 

THE  REDEEMER'S  TEARS. 

*Ti8  evening;  over  Salem's  towers  a  golden  lustre  gleams, 

And  lovingly  and  lingeringly  the  sun  prolongs  his  beams. 

He  looks  as  on  some  work  undone,  for  which  the  hour  has  passed. 

Bo  tender  is  his  glance  and  mild,  it  seems  to  be  his  last. 

But  a  brighter  Sun  is  looking  on,  more  earnest  is  his  eye. 

For  thunder-clouds  must  veil  him  soon,  and  darken  all  the  sky : 

O'er  Zion  still  he  bends,  as  loath  his  presence  to  remove. 

And  o'er  her  walls  there  lingers  yet  the  sunshine  of  his  love. 

'Tis  Jesus !  with  an  anguished  heart,  a  parting  glance  he  throws. 
For  mercy's  day  she  has  sinned  away  for  a  night  of  dreadful  woes: 
'*  Would  thou  hadst  known,"  he  said,  while  down  his  face  rolled 

many  a  tear, 
"  My  words  of  peace  in  this  thy  day — ^but  now  thy  end  is  near. 
Alas  for  thee,  Jerusalem !  How  cold  thy  heart  to  me ! 
How  often  in  these  arms  of  love  would  I  have  gathered  thee  I 
My  sheltering  wing  had  been  your  shield,  my  love  your  happy  lot, 
I  would  it  had  been  thus  with  thee;  I  would,  but  ye  would  not." 

He  wept  alone,  and  men  passed  on — the  men  whose  woes  he  bore. 
They  saw  the  Man  of  Sorrows  weep,  they  had  seen  him  weep  before ; 
They  asked  not  who  those  tears  were  for,  they  asked  not  whence 

they  flowed: 
Those  tears  were  for  rebellious  man,  their  source  the  heart  of  God. 
They  fell  upon  this  desert  earth  Hke  drops  from  heaven  on  high. 
Struck  from  an  ocean-tide  of  love  that  fills  eternity. 
With  love  and  tenderness  divine  those  crystal  cells  o'erflow ; 
'Tis  God  that  weeps,  through  human  eyes,  for  human  guilt  and  woe  I 

That  hour  has  fled,  those  tears  are  told,  the  agony  is  passed: 
The  Lord  has  wept,  the  Lord  has  bled,  but  he  has  not  loved — ^his  last. 
From  heaven  his  eye  is  downward  bent,  still  ranging  to  and  fro. 
Where'er  in  this  wild  wilderness  there  roams  a  child  of  woe; 
Nor  his  alone,  the  Three  in  One  that  looked  through  Jesus'  eye. 
Could  still  the  harps  of  angel  bands  to  hear  the  suppliant  sigh ; 
And  when  the  rebel  chooses  wrath,  God  wails  his  hapless  lot. 
Deep  breathing  from  his  heart  of  love,  '*  I  would,  but  ye  would  not." 
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Tliere  is  here  sweetness,  reverence,  spiritual  penetration,  and 
deep  religious  truth  which  will  make  it  perennial  and  accept- 
able to  those  who  in  all  ages  love  the  Lord  and  desire  to  get 
near  his  heart.  Some  of  the  lines  are  frequently  quoted  in 
books  and  sermons  with  appropriateness  and  power.  Not  in- 
frequently I  have  heard  preachers,  when  insisting  upon  God's 
love  to  the  soul  which  follows  on  in  the  way  of  sin  that  leads 
to  death,  and  depicting  its  final  determined  step  out  of  proba- 
tion to  destiny  unsaved,  as  it  were,  baffled,  till  once  they 
seized  hold  on  the  words — 

And  when  the  rebel  chooses  wrath,  God  wails  his  hapless  lot, 

Deep  breathing  from  his  heart  of  love,  **  I  wotdd,  but  ye  would  not/* 

Numerous  tracts  were  written  by  Mr.  Guthrie  in  Kendal, 
some  of  which  are  of  permanent  value.     A  more  elaborate 
work — "  A  Manual  of  Church  Grovemment " — a  volume  of  234 
pages,  was  published  in  October,  1846,  which  has  never  re- 
ceived the   attention   it   deserves.      Those  who  formed   the 
Evangelical  Union  had  not  only  to   consider  the  doctrinal 
principles  and  basis  of  their  union,  but  they  had  to  give  heed 
also  to  how  the  churches  which  clung  to  them,  and  which  they 
saw  would,  as  the  movement  progressed,  require  to  be  formed, 
should  be  governed.     Those  who  had  broken  away  from  Pres- 
bj-terianism  theologically,  and  had  watched  how  that  system 
had  admitted  of  the  tyranny  of  a  majority,  had  no  special  love 
for  its  policy.     Troubles  were  apt  to  arise  from  this  source, 
hence  Mr.  Guthrie  set  to  work  and  produced  his  "  Manual," 
which  has  special  reference  to  the  office  of  elder.     The  scheme 
of  church  government  a<lvocated  in  the  vohime  is  that  which 
may  be  called  "  Inner  Presbytery."     This  method  of  clmrch 
government,  called  by  Mr.  Guthrie  "  Congregational  Presby- 
terianism,"  is  described  thus  in  the  Preface: — '*  It  declares  each 
church  to  be  independent  and  complete  in  itself ;  but  it  also 
maintains,  as  a  scriptural  principle,  that  there  should   be  a 
presbj'tery,  or  eldership,  in  every  church,  *  to  take  the  oversight 
thereof,'   and  exercise  discipline,  without  interference  or  in- 
terruption, so  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  church 
— it  being  in  the  power  of  the  church,  in  virtue  of  its  inde- 
pendence, to  call  upon  them  to  resign  whenever  they  see  cause. 
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This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  some  of  the  churches  lately 
separated  from  their  former  Presbyterian  connexion,  in  the 
course  of  Synodical  discussions,  relating,  chiefly,  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Saviour's  Atonement,  and  also  by  many  of 
the  new  churches  that  have  since  been  formed  on  the  same 
doctrinal  basis." 

The  volume  is  one  which  keeps  close  to  Scripture,  is  lucidly 
written,  and  displays  extensive  reading  in  Church  history,  and 
sound  scriptural  exegesis.  It  deals  with  subjects  which  have 
not  much  favour  in  later  times,  though  it  will  enrich  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  it,  on  sundry  matters  which  cannot 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way  by  the  Christian  community  with- 
out loss  of  both  light  and  power. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  excitement  and  work  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Orr,  of 
Annandalc  Farm,  near  Kilmarnock.  The  family  to  which  the 
young  lady  belonged  had  become  earnest  supporters  of  Mr. 
Morison,  and  were  members  of  the  Clerk's  Lane  Church.  Miss 
Orr  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  by  her  pastor,  and,  through  this  practical  experience, 
had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  Evangelical  Union  and 
the  theological  movement  with  which  Mr.  Guthrie  was  as- 
sociated. The  marriage  was  one  in  the  Lord,  and  the  home 
thus  established  was  a  sanctuary  into  which  he  could  retire 
from  public  scenes  and  duties,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  social  life, 
and  the  recuperative  influence  he  so  much  needed  to  carry 
on  the  spiritual  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged.  His  nature 
was  genial,  social,  and  sympathetic,  and  he  required  a  Christian 
"  help-meet,"  in  these  days  of  misunderstanding  and  struggle, 
to  be  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows. 

When  he  took  Miss  Orr  to  her  new  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kent,  he  bound  himself  by  a  fresh  tie  to  earth  ;  but  he 
also,  at  the  same  time,  put  himself  in  the  position  of  doing 
more  for,  and  experiencing  more  of  heaven.  With  Jeremy 
Taylor,  whom  he  delighted  to  quote,  he  believed  "  that  mar- 
riage, like  a  useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and  gathers  sweetness 
from  every  flower,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven 
itself."  He  was  made  more  fully  prepared  for  what  of  hard 
work  and  trial  God  had  in  store  for  him,  by  having  a  wife  by 
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hU  side  who,  for  the  future,  was  to  be  bound  up  with  himself 
in  the  common  bundle  of  life.  Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in 
lieart,  husband  and  wife  set  their  faces  to  the  future,  deter- 
mined to  follow  where  the  Lord  would  lead,  and  to  lean  on 
him  who  had  promised  to  guide  them  with  his  eye,  and 
strengthen  them  by  his  Spirit. 


CHAPTER   V. 

1846—1848. 

Friendship  for  Mr.  Morison— Made  Professor — Professorial  Work — Anecdotes 
— President  of  Evangelical  Union — Church  Work — Call  to  Glasgow— Close 
of  First  Pastorate. 

One  of  the  most  potent  influences  which  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Mr.  Guthrie,  fropi  the  time  he  entered  the  Edinburgh 
University,  was  that  which  arose  out  of  his  connection  with 
Mr.  James  Morison.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  he 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Morison,  who  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished students  of  the  session,  by  a  cousin  of  the  latter, 
and  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  rooms,  when  there  was  a 
relaxation  from  study.  From  the  first  he  was  drawn  to  Mr. 
Morison,  and  ilr.  Morison  to  him ;  and  the  feeling  which  ani- 
mated Mr.  Guthrie  to  his  friend  approached  nearer  to  adora- 
tion, or  worship,  than  the  onlinary*  feeling  of  friendship.  This 
increased  as  they  knew  each  other  better,  and  held  as  they  did 
closest  fellowship  by  letter  and  personal  intercourse.  On  both 
sides  it  was  deep,  cordial,  and  sincere.  The  two  were, 
from  the  first  to  the  end,  like  brothers,  and  the  names  of 
Jonathan  and  David  come  to  the  pen  as  I  think  of  the  close 
intimacy  which  existed  between  those  kindred,  and  yet  dif- 
ferent spirits.  Circumstances  brought  them  into  yet  closer 
relationship  than  could  possibly  exist,  so  long  as  they  were 
pastors  of  respective  churches  situated  far  apart.  At  the 
origin  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  Mr.  Morison  saw  that  a  Theolo- 
gical  Academy  was  necessaiy,  if  the  theological  and  evan- 
trelistic  movement  were  to  be  carried  on  and  succeed.  With 
characteristic  energy,  he  started  one  in  Kilmarnock,  in  1843. 
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Tlie  fir-it  .session  was  att^rnde'l  bv  odIy  foor  sx^iaifis.  Mr. 
Gnthrie  UkA  an  interest  in  th^  in>tiniuc€i  from  the  beginning, 
and  aide'l  Mr.  Mori^s^^n  in  the  Sysurxnadc  dcpamnaoL  in  the 
ffeHsirm  of  1S46,  when  thirtr-two  stndenta  atticnded.  TTie  sob- 
jects  of  his  lecture^*  were,  •'The  Person  of  Christ :  his  HnmiuiitT 
and  Divinity,  and  the  Union  of  the  Two  Natures  in  the  One 
Person.**  Tlje  report  of  the  examination  for  the  sesd<m  infonns 
Wi  tiiai  the  .short  labours  of  the  junior  professor  hmd  been 
the  means  of  much  goo<l  to  the  students,  and  had  been  greathr 
appreciate^!. 

The  delivery  of  the  closing  a^Jdress  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
junior  professor,  and  a  genial,  characteristic  adiiress  it  wa&  As 
it  was  the  first  address  to  his  class,  I  insert  a  condensed  report 
of  it  here : 

"  The  apparatus  of  study  }'ou  have,  the  acquisition  of  mental 
habitudes,  that  have  an  important  bearing  on  future  success; 
but  what  arc  all  these  ?  Attainments  in  which  to  take  a 
stand  and  introvert  a  complacent  eye,  and  say,  '  Soul,  thou 
haift  intellectual  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease  ? 
No,  verily,  but  means  to  an  end, — a  little  stock  in  trade  with 
with  wliich  to  commence — a  little  elevation  from  which  to 
take  an  onward  Ixjund.  Stran;:re  though  it  be,  that  any  mind 
should  sink  down  int^>  that  from  which  it  is  intended  to  soar. 
Such  minds  are  U)  l>e  found.  It  must  be  a  small  object  that 
can  make  out  to  hury  itself  in  an  ant-hill ;  and  a  contracted 
mind  it  must  be  and  as  cfx>l  as  it  is  contracted,  that  can  settle 
down  contented  and  even  find  room  for  inflation,  within  the 
little  ijlobule  of  knowledije  it  has  contrived  to  detach  from 
the  mighty  ocean  of  truth  during  a  few  years*  study  at  a  theo- 
logical hall.  Your  aim  is  omvard,  your  motto  that  of  the 
ancient  conqueror,  'Nil  reputans  actum  si  quid  superesset 
agendum.' 

"  1 ,  Husband  your  time.  2,  Husband  your  energies,  and  how  ? 
By  stimulants  ?  Many  imagine  so.  Such  is  the  logic  which 
leads  some  of  the  best  of  students,  and  the  best  of  men,  to 
drr)wn  their  senses  in  intemperate  potations  of  tea,  or  obscure 
tlu.-m  in  clouds  of  what  James  VI.  compared  to  *  the  smoke  of 
the  Stygian  pit,'  or  bury  them  in  the  narcotic  dust  with  which 
they  contrive  t<^  plug,  pollute,  and  pervert  the  most  prominent 
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and  protrusive  feature  in  all  their  face,  and  therewith  enact 
scenes  sufficient  to  sicken  a  whole  assembly.  3,  Be  active.  Do 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  time.  Keep  everything  like  castle- 
building  or  waking-dreams  out  of  your  mind,  as  you  would 
prevent  an  undermining  torrent  from  approaching  the  walls  of 
your  house.  4,  Consider  the  due  proportion  of  time  to  be 
allowed  for  sleep.  Sleep  fast  rather  than  long,  5,  Exercise 
a  prudent  reserve  towards  your  fellow-students.  6,  Suffer  the 
word  of  exhortation  in  your  character  of  aspirants  to  the  sacred 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  You  are  about  to  depart  to  your 
respective  spheres  as  ambassadors  of  Christ — to  do  what? 
Just  what  Christ  would  do  were  he  present — to  exhibit  Christ's 
views,  display  Christ's  feelings,  look  with  Christ's  eyes,  seek 
Christ's  interests,  pursue  Christ's  aims,  promote  Christ's  glory, 
and  defend  Christ's  cause.  The  more  an  ambassador  resem- 
bles his  royal  master,  the  more  efficient  will  he  be.  We  have 
no  vitality,  no  lustre  in  ourselves.  Our  part  is  simply  to  keep 
close  in  to  Jesus — to  keep  fast  the  link  of  faith — and  then, 
through  that  as  a  lightning-rod,  his  strength  comes  upon  us." 

The  students  were  again  favoured  with  Mr.  Guthrie's  services 
in  the  session  of  1847,  who,  besides  hearing  a  discourse  from  each 
of  the  young  brethren  and  criticising  the  same,  lectured  to  them 
on  the  Atonement,  Sacrifice,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
The  office  of  Professor  had  been  accepted  by  him  as  only  a 
provisional  arrangement  when  he  was  at  first  appointed  as 
colleague  to  Mr.  Morison,  and  it  was  now  found  necessary  that 
a  regular  appointment  should  be  made  that  the  work  of  the 
Academy  might  be  more  extended  and  the  studies  of  the  stu- 
dents more  thoroughly  supervised.  The  Conference  which 
met  in  Kilmarnock  on  September,  unanimously  agreed  to 
request  Mr.  Guthrie  to  continue  his  services  permanently,  and 
it  was  remitted  to  the  Academy  Committee  to  convey  formally 
an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  church  in  Kendal  for  consent- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their  minister  during  the 
eight  weeks  the  classes  met.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  appointed  to 
the  Systematic  Chair,  and  afterwards  to  teach  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Exegesis,  an  office  which  he  filled  without  inter- 
ruption till  1861. 

As  a  Professor  Mr.  Guthrie  did  noble  and  lasting  work 
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on  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  the  young  men  who 
sat  at  his  feet,  and  the  advancement  of  the  gospel  cause.  He 
was  in  his  element  when  he  was  imfolding  some  of  the  high 
themes  of  Christian  theology  and  expounding  the  sacred 
oracles.  Not  having  the  learned  leisure  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  his  lectures,  which  must  be  enjoyed  by  any 
one  who  at  all  approximates  the  position  of  an  ideal  professor, 
his  prelections  were  sometimes  fragmentary,  but  they  were 
never  either  commonplace  or  uninstructive.  He  had  read  much, 
thought  much,  and  had  a  wealth  of  experience  which  enabled 
him  to  lay  under  contribution  many  rich  treasures  by  which 
to  stimulate  the  thought  and  direct  the  minds  of  those  befoie 
him.  He  had,  moreover,  what  is  all  but  indispensable  in  a 
professor  of  theology,  the  power  of  attracting  young  men  and 
making  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  personal  character  and 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  life  and  convictions. 
To  say  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  successive  band  of  aspirants 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  whom  he  taught  in  sacred  things,  is 
not  more  than  the  bare  truth.  He  was  even  more  than  beloved. 
They  found  in  him  a  friend,  teacher.  Christian  brother,  and 
adviser  all  in  one.  At  their  social  meetings  he  shed  abroad  a 
glow  of  genial  sympathy  and  radiant  joy  which  made  these 
hours  to  be  remembered.  Some  of  these  occasions  rise  before 
the  mind's  eye,  as  I  write,  which  were  bright  with  light  and 
life.  It  was  then  that  the  young  men  could  understand  their 
professors  most  fully,  and  be  led  to  understand  the  brother- 
hood which  bound  all  together  as  members  of  the  common 
household  of  faith.  The  students  watched  on  these  occasions 
the  two  professors,  true  yoke-fellows,  when  they  unbent  a  little 
and  allowed  "the  flow  of  soul"  to  take  precedence  of  the  "feast 
of  reason"  When  partaking  of  the  cup  which  cheers  and 
stimulates  without  beclouding  the  intellect,  Professor  Morison  s 
eyes  would  sparkle  with  delight  when  Mr.  Guthrie  expatiated, 
in  his  wonted  manner,  on  some  genial  theme,  or  when  he  play- 
fully described  some  scene  of  mirth  in  which  he  had  been  an 
actor.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Guthrie  would  watch  his 
colleague  with  beaming  countenance  when  he  pitted  himself 
against  some  of  the  theological  athletes  of  the  Calvinistic  school 
of  a  past  age,  and  reduced  their  elaborately  built  system  to 
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ruins,  or  stfuiied  some  knotty  question  in  metaphysics,  such  as 
"  Why  does  the  earth  occupy  this  part  of  space  ? "  Friendships 
were  formed  by  this  free  and  easy  intercourse  between  teachers 
and  taught,  which  continued  and  grew  as  the  days  and  years 
increased.  Though  capable  of  saying  some  severe  things,  I 
never  heard  him  so  speak  as  to  leave  a  wound  of  any  depth 
behind.  A  student  was  blundering  through  his  Hebrew  one 
morning,  and  the  words  were  not,  by  any  means,  receiving 
the  accentuation  they  ought  to  have  received.  One  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
the  student,  who  had  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the  Professor, 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  when  he  attempted  to  give  articu- 
late expression  to  the  word,  by — "  Stop!  stop!  this  is  too  bad: 
if  the  patriarch  had  been  here  he  would  not  have  known  his 
own  name."  This  gave  both  the  dass  and  the  Professor  a 
much-needed  outlet  for  the  pent-up  feelings  they  had  but  too 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  suppress.  The  only  stem  word 
I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Guthrie  use  to  any  student  during  the 
four  sessions  I  attended  the  Academy,  was  uttered  to  a 
senior  student  who  was  closing  his  curriculum.  During  that 
session  Professor  Morison  had  gone  abroad,  and  this  multiplied 
the  labours  of  the  other  Professor,  who  had,  besides  his  teach- 
ing duties,  to  attend  to  the  preaching  appointments  of  the 
students.     After  much  care  he  had  arranged  the  places  for  the 

following   Sabbath,   and   announced   that   Mr.  was  to 

preach  in  North  Dundas  Street  Church  forenoon  and  after- 
noon. On  hearing  this,  the  student  instantly  rose  and  said  it 
was  inipo.ssible  to  fulfil  that  appointment.  He  could  not 
preach  in  such  an  important  church  without  more  preparation 
than  he  could  give  between  Friday  forenoon  and  Sabbath. 
The  Professor,  seemingly  hurt  at  the  manner  his  kindly  act 
was  thrown  back  upon  him,  replied — "  Sir,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  You  are  a  senior  student,  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  preach  the  gospel  anyAvhere  at  a  moment's  notice. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  impart  some  knowledge  to  you  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  to  polish  your  manners  somewhat,  but, 
I  feai',  without  much  effect.  You  must  fulfil  the  appointment 
I  have  read  out."  The  rest  of  the  class  appreciated  the  re- 
marks, and  thought  they  were  well  deserved.     Considering 
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the  material  he  had  to  work  with  in  many  cases,  and  the  ways 
of  the  class  at  times,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  prosecute  the  pro- 
fessorial work  with  an  even-temper  or  buoyant  spirit;  yet 
this  was  done  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  there  are  scores  of  his  old 
students  ready  to  testify,  in  whose  memories  he  has,  and  will 
ever  have,  an  abiding  place. 

At  the  Evangelical  Union  Conference  of  1846,  which  met  in 
Greenock,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
President.  This  is  the  highest  honour  that  the  brethren  can 
confer,  and  it  is  given  to  mark  their  esteem  for,  and  confidence 
in  him  who  is  called  upon  to  fill  the  presidential  chair.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1854,  when  the  number  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  Union  had  increased,  and  the  cause 
had  taken  firm  root  in  the  land.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  well  worthy 
of  all  the  honour  he  could  receive  in  this  direction,  both  for 
personal  reasons  and  for  the  service  he  rendered  to  the 
denomination.  Besides  his  professorial  work  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  the  students,  he  was  engaged  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  forming  and  consolidating  churches,  attend- 
ing special  services,  and  preaching  anniversary  discourses. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  various  committees,  and  took  no 
ordinary  part  of  the  labour.  In  intricate  cases,  and  these 
were,  unfortunately,  not  few,  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  usage  was  of  use,  and  his  advice  was  much  prized. 
No  amount  of  labour  was  grudged  that  the  work  might  get 
on,  and  ever  and  anon  his  chaste  pen  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  draw  resolutions,  write  out  findings,  prepare  reports, 
or  to  shape  minutes  in  connection  with  the  business  done.  His 
appearance  at  the  Conference  meetings  was  regular,  and  the 
part  he  took  in  its  business  was  that  of  a  leader,  who  acted 
with  generosity,  dignity,  and  self-abnegation.  He  was  every- 
where and  always  ready,  and  his  willingness  to  undertake 
work  led  him  sometimes  to  have  laid  on  him  a  burden  of 
duties  under  which  a  less  energetic  person  would  have  sunk. 
Without  entering  into  details,  which  would  over  weight  our 
pages,  it  may  be  said  with  all  safety,  that  no  one  person  for 
some  years  did  so^  much  of  the  work  of  the  denomination  as 
did  Mr.  Guthrie.  And  what  he  did,  he  did  it  willingly  and 
well. 
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All  this  while — from  1843  to  1848— he  maintained  his  position 
as  pastor  of  Kendal  Church  with  zeal  and  success.  Besides  the 
tracts  and  pamphlets  he  issued,  the  articles  he  published  in  the 
Day-Star,  the  Christian  News  (a  weekly  newspaper,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the  6th  August,  1846),  and  else- 
where, were  numerous.  The  people  of  his  charge  luxuriated 
in  the  rich  gospel  messages  he  delivered  for  their  edification, 
and  unbroken  peace  was  enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
trifling  difficulty  which  arose  among  some,  by  his  lengthened 
absence  when  attending  the  Academy,  which  was  soon  re- 
moved. The  church  under  his  charge  had  always  taken  a 
warm  interest  in  missionary  work,  and  this  increased  during 
the  times  of  severest  struggle,  and  when  extra  outlay  required 
to  be  met  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  usual  work  of  the 
congregation. 

In  October,  1848,  a  call  came  to  Mr.  Guthrie  from  an  infant 
church  in  Glasgow  to  be  their  pastor,  which  he  saw  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  accept.  The  main  reasons  why  he  acceded  to  the 
invitation  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  few  brethren  were,  that  he 
might  be  nearer  the  centre  for  his  academical  duties,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  movement,  which  was  almost,  altogether, 
a  Scotch  movement.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Guthrie,  join  in  a 
cause  with  others,  have,  if  they  be  true  to  their  mission,  to 
sink  personal  considerations  and  advantages  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  They  have  to  sacrifice  and  sow  in  tears  that 
others  may  reap  with  joy.  This  Mr.  Guthrie  generously,  con- 
tinuously did,  and  his  leaving  Kendal  was  actuated  by  this 
spirit.  Though  the  members  of  his  church  would  gladly  have 
retained  him,  they  offered  no  serious  objection  to  his  removal. 
Before  bidding  them  farewell,  they  held  a  meeting,  which  was 
largely  attended,  to  present  him  with  a  gold  watch  and  a 
pui^e  of  money  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation.  The  watch 
bore  the  inscription,  —  "Presented,  with  a  puree  of  forty 
guineas,  to  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  A.M.,  on  his  leaving 
Kendal,  by  thase  who  gratefully  esteem  him  as  a  pastor  and 
friend.  *  The  Lord  bless  thee.'"  Various  ministers  were 
present  and  addressed  the  meeting  in  suitable  addresses.  All 
the  speakers,  says  the  Kendal  Mercury,  expressed  their  affec- 
tion and  esteem  for  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  their  regret  at  the  loss 
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of  his  valuable  and  most  acceptable  labours  in  the  gospel.  It 
is  added, — "  We  believe  the  reverend  gentleman  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  church,  congregation,  and 
numerous  Christian  friends,  that  in  his  new  sphere  of  work 
in  Glasgow  he  may  be  abundantly  successful  in  scattering 
those  simple  views  of  divine  truth  which  he  has  so  ably,  con- 
sistently, and  successfully  maintained  for  nearly  nine  years  in 
Kendal."  So  closed  the  first  pastorate  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  had  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  people 
who  stood  by  him  when  others  forsook  him,  and  who  had 
been  at  his  side  when  the  clouds  of  adversity  gathered  over- 
head, and  the  barriers  increased  in  the  path  of  everyday  life. 
The  roots  of  his  generous  heart  had  gone  deep  into  the  circle 
of  his  Christian  brethren.  He  had  been  with  them  in  their 
hours  of  joy,  when  social  feeling  was  freely  expressed,  and  the 
sunny  side  of  existence  was  enjoyed.  When  sorrow  and 
mourning  were  their  lot,  he  had  wept  with  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  quell  their  fears  and  assuage  their  grief.  With 
the  young,  he  had  been  young  and  playful;  with  young  men 
and  women,  he  had  been  as  a  companion ;  with  the  mature  in 
life,  he  had  sought  to  share  their  burdens;  and  with  the  aged, 
he  bowed  before  the  heavenly  throne,  and  prayed  the  good 
Lord  to  vouchsafe  light  in  the  eventide.  The  true  pastor,  as 
Mr.  Guthrie  was,  can  never  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the 
people  of  a  second  or  third  charge  as  he  does  to  those  of  the 
first,  and  his  severance  from  them  at  the  call  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  is  a  wrench  which  Is  beyond  words.  Only  those 
who  have  gone  through  it  understand  it.  "I  left  Kendal," 
wrote  Mr.  Guthrie  many  years  after,  "  under  emotions  which 
I  cannot  attempt  to  describe."  If  he  dares  not  attempt  the 
task  far  less  shall  I  do  so.  The  experience  is  hallowed,  and 
must  be  passed  by. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1848—1852. 

Glasgow  Indaction — Prosperity  of  Church — Unitarian  Controversy — Contri- 
butions to  Christian  News — Call  to  Greenock — Greenock  Induction — 
Progress  of  the  Church — As  a  Preacher — *' Occasional  Discourses." 

The  removal  from  the  quiet  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Kent 
to  the  bustling  and  active  city  of  Glasgow  brought  Mr. 
Guthrie  into  a  new  set  of  difficulties  of  the  most  trying 
nature.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  connection  with  pas- 
toral life  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  there  are 
some  peculiar  to  the  pastor  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city, 
is  called  upon  to  raise  a  new  church,  and  attend  to  its  infantile 
growth  and  development.  These  were  experienced  in  con- 
nection with  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Giithrie  came  to  Glasgow 
to  minister.  It  was  small,  composed  of  only  twenty-two 
members,  met  in  a  hall  in  an  out  of  the  way  street — ^the 
Mechanics'  Hall,  North  Hanover  Street — ^had  little  or  no 
wealth  at  its  command — ^no  strong  institutions  or.  funds  stand- 
ing behind  it,  and  belonging  to  a  body  which  had  spent,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  its  first  aggressive  force,  and  was  every- 
where evil  spoken  against.  The  work  could  only  be  efficiently 
carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  and  this  the  brethren  could  not 
afford.  The  opposition  was  great,  though  the  opportunities 
for  good  doing  were  many.  And  all  such  efforts  on  the  part 
of  small  bodies  were  overshadowed  by  the  larger  denomina- 
tions. It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  raising  of  an 
Evangelical  Union  church  in  a  large  city  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  tasks  which  any  poor  son  of  Adam  could  at- 
tempt ;  and  he  who  does  so  should  be  prepared  for  difficulties 
many,  disappointments  not  a  few,  work  hard  and  constant, 
many  rebuffs,  and  not  a  few  tears.  These  must  be  gone 
through  and  endured  in  any  circumstances  of  the  kind,  though 
the  moniboi'ship  be  true  to  a  man,  and  they  will  be  greatly 
intensified  if  there  be  the  usual  discontents  and  drags  in  the 
society. 

Doubtless,  all  those  things  had  been  duly  weighed  when  the 
Rev.  John  Guthrie  left  his  first  charge,  at  the  call  of  the  Lord 
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and  the  church,  to  undertake  the  office  of  pastor  to  the  new 
church  which  had  been  recently  formed  in  the  western  metro- 
polis of  Scotland.     He  was  inducted  into  his  new  cliarge  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1848,  and  was,  strange  to  say,  ordained, 
though  a  former  pastor.     The  ordination  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morison,  the  pastor  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  James  Morison,  and  the  people  by  the  Rev.  Fergus  Fer- 
guson, jun.     There  was  a  public  soiree  held  in  the  evening, 
which  was  well  attended,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
various  ministers  on  practical  and  interesting  subjects.     It  is 
recorded  that  the  addresses  were  characterised  by  great  clear- 
ness, healthful  vigour,  impressive  earnestness,  and,  it  is  added, 
"  we  trust  many  received  spiritual  benefit,  and  our  prayer  is, 
that  the  union  thus  formed  will  prove  the  means  of  progres- 
sive edification  to  many  of  God's  people  in  this  city,  and  of 
the  conversion  of  multitudes  of  sinners  still  lying  in  the  wicked 
one." 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  new  pastor  was  publicly 
introduced  to  his  charge  by  Mr.  Morison,  of  Bathgate,  who, 
along  with  the  minister,  preached  to  excellent  audiences.  These 
details  suggest  the  spirit  in  which  this  mission  was  undertaken. 
Services  in  those  days  were  times  of  refreshing  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power;  and  all  the 
addresses  were  delivered  with  the  idea  to  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints.  The  days  of  small  things 
were  looked  upon  with  gladness  and  hope.  Ministers  did  not 
ask,  where  shall  we  receive  the  most  salary  and  enjoy  most 
ease?  The  spirit  of  one  and  all  of  them,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  one  who  had  just  assumed  his  position  in  Glasgow,  was 
that  of  the  soldier  who  said,  "  The  position  of  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty is  that  of  honour ;  let  me  have  it."  Where  work  was 
to  be  (lone,  that  was  the  field  they  desired  to  enter,  and  there 
they  wished  to  gain  their  reward. 

Thus  commenced  the  second  pastorate  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  The 
environments  were  not  the  most  pleasant,  the  prospects  not 
the  most  encouraging ;  still  it  was  with  both  hope  and  heart 
that  he  set  himself  to  the  task  he  had  taken  in  hand.  In  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  he  displayed  no  little  energy  ;  and  his  dis- 
courses were  calculated  to  arrest,  convict,  convert,  and  sanctify. 
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The  meetings  at  the  stated  diets  of  worship  grew  but  slowly, 
and  various  schemes  were  in  operation  to  do  the  work  of  a 
church,  which  received  his  hearty  support.  At  the  Conference 
of  1849,  he  was  able  to  report  that  the  original  number  of 
members  had  increased  to  sixty-one ;  the  Temperance  cause 
had  been  attended  to,  and  a  Total  Abstinence  Society  was 
formed,  that  something  might  be  done  to  destroy  the  national 
sin  of  intemperance.  The  pastor  was  cheered  by  the  success 
which  attended  his  ministry,  and  was  led  to  thank  Qod  and 
take  courage. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1850,  the  church  removed  to  the 
large  hall  of  the  Athenseum,  Ingram  Street,  which  was  every 
way  a  good  place  for  public  worship.  It  was  central  in  position, 
well  known,  easy  of  access,  and  comfortably  seated.  I  used  to 
drop  in  occasionally  on  Sabbaths  to  worship  along  with  the 
brethren,  and  enjoy  the  sermons  of  the  preacher.  The  morn- 
ing was  generally,  according  to  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  given 
to  expounding  the  Word,  the  opening  up  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  page,  and  drawing  lessons  of  duty  and  faith  therefrom ; 
and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sermonising.  In  the  even- 
ing, special  subjects  were  taken  up  and  discussed  in  a  popular 
and  instructive  manner.  An  effort  had  been  put  forth  by  the 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  the  city  to  bring  his  views  to  the  front, 
and  to  sway  the  minds  of  a  number  over  to  his  doctrines.  Mr. 
Guthrie  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  step  forward  and  endea- 
vour to  counteract  the  influence  thus  exerted.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  course  of  lectures  was  announced,  which  immediately 
attracted  attention.  In  former  days  the  Socinian  controversy 
had  been  discussed  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  in  Glas- 
gow by  Mr.  Yates  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  some  remembered 
the  interest  which  then  existed.  The  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject was  not  very  diflicult  to  revive,  for  at  Mr.  Guthrie's 
first  lecture,  the  place  of  meeting  was  crowded  by  an  in- 
ti'lligent  and  respectable  audience.  The  lecture  was  one  of 
remarkable  power,  incisive,  logical,  and  in  some  points  crush- 
ing. It  was  a  vindication  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  ortlinary  doctrine  of  the  person  of  our  Lord.  The 
second  lecture  was  equally  successful,  and  gave  satisfaction  to 
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many  who  had  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Guthrie's  distinctive  views 
of  divine  truth.     One  gentleman  said  that  he  would  have  trav- 
elled miles  to  have  heard  the  lecture ;  for  it  had  confirmed  his 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  had 
led  him  to  see  as  he  had  never  seen  before  the  breadth  of  evi- 
dence the  Scripture  afforded  in  support  of  it.     This  was  a  com- 
mon estimate  of  the  controversy,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  by  the 
opponent,  who  became  extravagant  in  his  denials,  going  so  fer 
that  Mr.  Guthrie  gave  up  replying  to  his  statements  because 
there  was  no  common  authority  to  which  both  agreed  to  appeal 
Thoughtful  young  men  were  especially  benefited  by  the  lucid 
exposition  of  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  common  faith,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Unitarian  advocate  was  considerably 
weakened. 

Though  having  an  infant  church  to  attend  to,  Mr.  Guthrie 
continued  to  employ  his  pen  with  vigour  and  effect.  He  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  Christian  News,  and  scarcely  an 
issue  of  the  paper  appeared  without  an  article  from  him.  A 
series  of  fifteen  articles  on  the  "  Gospel  as  taught  in  Ancient 
Sacrifices"  appeared  in  its  pages,  which  were  of  no  common 
order.  They  were  expository  and  practical,  and  were  read 
with  delight  and  profit  by  hundreds.  At  this  time,  as  at  a 
former  period  of  his  life,  he  was  much  interested  in  the  phrase, 
"  Righteousness  of  God,"  and  wrote  several  papers  to  elucidate 
Luther's  view  of  the  doctrine  and  his  views  on  Imputation. 
There  was  also  a  series  of  five  articles  "  On  the  Indwellinor  of 
the  Word,"  which  were  rich  in  gospel  truth  and  eminently  fitted 
to  benefit  those  who  seriously  perused  them.  Others,  such  as 
"  On  taking  hold  of  God's  Strength"  and  "  Christ  the  Lord  of 
the  World,"  were  published  weekly,  as  well  as,  now  and  again, 
articles  on  events  which  were  of  interest  to  the  denomination. 
These  contributions  to  the  weekly  press  he  continued  to  supply 
for  years  without  intermission.  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready 
^vriter  and  it  was  seldom  idle.  His  mind  teemed  with  thoughts 
he  desired  to  express,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  movement 
with  which  he  stood  so  closely  identified  were  such  that  he 
could  not  remain  at  ease  but  must  write.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ducts thrown  off  in  this  way  were  of  worth  and  permanent 
usefulness ;  others  were  only  for  the  hour,  and  passed  away 
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with  the  occasion  that  called  them  forth.  They  all  displayed 
literary  power,  and  a  firm  grasp  and  a  deep  view  of  the  truth. 
One  morning,  after  taking  breakfast  with  him,  he  said,  "  Stay 
a  minute,  I  have  an  article  to  send  to  the  News, — will  you  take 
it  1"  "  Gladly,"  I  responded.  "  Wait  a  moment  or  two,  then." 
He  went  into  his  sanctum  and  seized  a  pen,  and  made  it  run 
over  the  paper,  and  in  a  short  time  he  said,  "  Hqre,  take  that 
and  hand  it  in."  On  the  paper  appearing,  I  turned  up  the 
article  and  read  it  with  curiosity,  and  found,  to  my  partial 
surprise  and  delight,  that  it  sparkled  over  with  beauty  and 
was  full  of  life.  Writing  in  this  way  cannot  do  an  author 
justice,  and  yet,  we  fear,  it  was  in  conditions  of  this  sort  that 
many  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  productions  were  brought  forth.  The 
mind  from  whence  they  came  must  have  been  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  emotions,  and  images  of  the  richest  kind. 

The  Academy  was  during  these  years  attended  to,  and  its 
work  discharged  with  regularity  and  faithfulness.  This  neces- 
sitated an  absence  from  the  city  for  two  months  each  session, 
which  was  experienced  as  a  serious  drawback  to  the  increase 
of  the  church.  Owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  supply — the 
preachers  being  the  students — no  accessions  were  made  to  the 
membership  or  the  congregation  during  this  time.  Young 
churches,  like  tender  flowers,  require  the  most  careful  and 
close  attention,  else  they  wither  and  die.  It  took  special  efforts 
to  rally  the  forces  of  the  infant  community  on  the  Professor's 
return  from  Kilmarnock.  These  were  ungrudgingly  given ; 
the  result  being,  that  in  1850  it  was  reported  that  the  mem- 
bership was  eighty-two,  and  the  church  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted harmony,  and  was  conscious  of  no  small  measure  of 
mutual  confidence  and  brotherly  love.  Courageous  band  of 
Christian  brothers,  and  worthy  leader  of  such  a  band  !  The 
struggle  and  sacrifice  were  great,  but  cheerfully  met  for  the 
ilaster  s  sake. 

It  was  w^ith  no  feeling  of  want  of  brotherly  love  and 
trust  in  thase  who  had  stood  so  true  to  him  for  nearly 
three  years  that  Mr.  Guthrie  accepted  an  unanimous  call  he 
received  from  the-  Evangelical  Union  Church,  Greenock,  in 
April,  1851.  Never  was  pastor  more  beloved  by  a  people 
than  was  Mr.  Guthrie  by  those  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden 
21 
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of  the  day  with  him  in  Glasgow :  and  never  were  brethren 
more  beloved  than  they  were  by  their  minister.  They  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  ties  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  have  been  sanctified  by  his  departure.  A  sense  of  duty 
to  the  charch  and  the  whole  movement  constrained  him  v» 
take  the  step  he  took  with  mingled  feelings.  As  he  told  as  Vf 
after  days,  he  had  a  thought  that  other  changes,  for  good 
to  the  denomination,  would  follow  his  removal  which  would 
give  it  a  fresh  impetws.  His  going  down  the  Clyde  would 
save  the  church  in  Greenock  and  enable  the  church  in  Glas- 
gow to  secure  a  pastor  who  would  be  better  adapted  than  he 
was  to  gather  members  into  the  fold  and  secure  the  ear  of  the 
general  public.  The  thought  came  over  him  afterwards,  more 
than  once,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  accepting  the  Greenock 
invitation.  And  he  always  delighted  in  the  iJiought  that  he 
was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  which  built  Xorth  Dundas 
Street  Chapel,  and  secured  for  itself  the  invaluable  services  of 
his  dearly  beloved  and  honoured  brother.  Professor  Morison. 

The  reception  which  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Guthrie  by  the 
church  in  Greenock  was  most  cordial.  He  was  introduced  to 
his  charge  on  the  18th  May,  1851,  by  the  former  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford.  After  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  observed,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  given 
to  the  new  minister.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Guthrie  preached 
from  the  words,  "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  God  hath  made  him  to  be 
sin  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  20,  21).  The  sermon  was  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  power  and  unction.  The  subject  is  one 
which  lay  close  to  the  heart  of  the  preacher,  and  he  felt  it 
exalted  the  position  of  the  gospel  minister,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  solemnised  his  mind  by  impressing  him  with  the  fact,  that 
he  represented  the  Saviour  and  stood  in  his  stead.  The  whole 
discourse  was  replete  with  gospel  truth,  a  fitting  opening  ser- 
mon, and  was  listened  to  with  the  most  marked  attention  by  a 
large  meeting.  "Seldom,"  said  the  recorder  of  the  service, 
"  has  it  been  our  privilege  to  listen  to  a  more  eloquent  and 
masterly  exhibition  of  the  truth;  and  we  have  never  witnessed 
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a  more  cordial  welcome  given  to  any  one  assuming  the  position 
of  a  minister  among  a  people."  The  settlement  was  harmoni- 
ous, and  pastor  and  people  were  full  of  trust,  hope,  and  brotherly 
esteem.  The  conditions  for  success  were  present,  and  success 
came — not  in  a  rush,  but  gradually  and  continuously.  There 
were  added  to  the  church  such  as  were  saved,  and  the  congre- 
gation increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  In  a  little  more  than 
a  year  after  Mr.  Guthrie's  induction,  the  report  sent  to  the 
Conference  spoke  of  a  considerable  lengthening  of  cords  and 
strengthening  of  stakes.  The  membership,  which  was  169, 
had  become  nearly  200;  the  Bible-class  had  seventy  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  prayer-meeting  was  both  large  and  a  source  of 
a  holy  and  upbuilding  influence.  This  onward  tendency  con- 
tinued to  attend  his  labours,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  pros- 
pered in  his  hands.  The  regular  ministrations  of  the  pulpit 
were  kept  up  with  care  and  faithfulness,  and  many  an  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  for  extra  lectures  on  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  other  subjects.  Parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  were  systematically  ex- 
pounded, and  doctrinal  discourses  were  delivered  of  no  ordinary 
value. 

It  was  when  occupying  the  pulpit  in  Greenock  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  reached  his  maturity  as  a  preacher.  He  may  and  did 
polish  some  of  his  discourses  elsewhere,  but  here  he  composed 
some  of  the  best  he  delivered.  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  a  few  of  his  sermons,  and  to  all  his  expository  lectures  on 
the  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  5th  chapter  of  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  from  these  a  fair  estimate  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  could 
be  gathered.  And,  at  this  place,  it  may  be  befitting  that  a 
general  idea  of  the  preacher  and  his  preaching  may  be  given. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  one  of  those  men  who  had  a  massiveness  in 
the  pulpit  which,  apart  from  studying  the  head  and  the  fea- 
tures, conveyed  the  idea  of  weight  and  solidity.  When  robed, 
he  ascended  the  steps  of  his  pulpit  with  the  mein  of  one  who 
was  going  to  his  throne — not  with  haughty  spirit,  but  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling.  The  opening  psalm 
was  read  with  sacred  feeling,  and  the  prayer  which  followed 
was  reverential,  rich  in  Scripture  quotation,  and  fervent.    The 
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hymn  of  praise,  and  the  portions  of  Scripture  read,  were  care- 
fully selected,  and  threw  floods  of  mellowed  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse.  The  sermon  was  after  a  learned  and  solid 
type,  rather  than  after  the  manner  of  the  flimsy,  sensational 
preacher,  whose  desire  is  to  tinkle  the  ear,  more  than  touch  the 
conscience.  It  abounded,  like  the  prayers,  with  passages  of 
Scripture,  aptly  chosen,  and  with  Biblical  allusions.  The  argu- 
mentative portions  were  frequently  relieved  by  literary  gems, 
and  the  discursive  parts  were  chaste  and  elegant.  The  whole 
service  was  substantial,  fitted  to  make  full  and  strong  Chris- 
tians. 

Those  who  sat  under  his  ministry  were  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  faith,  and  rendered  strong  in  the  Word  which  liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever.  Such  was  his  uniform  manner  as  a 
preacher ;  but  he  not  unf requently  buckled  on  his  armour  for 
special  occasions,  when  he  flashed  out  great  thoughts  in  rolling 
paragraphs,  which,  like  fire,  kindled  the  hearers'  souls  into  a 
flame  of  earnest  thought  and  emotion.  *'  I  once  heard  him/' 
writes  one,  "  deliver  a  lecture  on  *  Disestablishment,'  in  the 
Free  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  The  church  was  full.  The  first 
glimpse  of  him  revealed  his  usual  placid,  though  dignified 
mein ;  but  when  his  eye  lighted  on  the  audience,  the  lion  was 
roused  in  him,  and  he  nimbly  ascended  the  rostrum,  as 
if  eager  for  the  fray.  He  was  at  all  times  clear  and  logi- 
cal, but  he  spoke  with  crushing  effect  that  night.  'See 
what  he  can  do,'  remarked  my  friend,  'when  he  has  an 
audience  worthy  of  him.'"  It  was  on  these  special  occa- 
sions he  was  seen  to  advantage,  and  they  left  on  the  hearers' 
mind  the  impression,  that  if  he  had  given  himself  fair 
play,  and  undertaken  only  ordinary  work,  he  would  as  a 
preacher  have  filled  more  of  the  world's  eye  than  he  did,  and 
been  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  ministerial  profession. 
This  position  he  did  not  reach,  though  some  of  his  sermons 
can  be  favourably  placed  alongside  of  the  discourses  of  those 
who  have  received  for  themselves,  as  preachers,  more  illustrious 
names. 

Those  who  desire  to  understand  his  powers  and  graces  as  a 
preacher  should  possess  his  volume  of  "Occasional  Discourses," 
which  was  published  in  1878.    Some  of  the  sermons  contained  in 
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this  volume  were  favourites  of  their  author,  and  preached  before 
many  different  congregations.  Among  these  are  "  The  Treble 
Urgency  of  the  Gospel  Call,"  "The  Palestinian  Apostates,"  and 
"  Angelic  Evangelism."  I  remember  being  present  one  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  when  he  delivered  the  second  named,  in  North 
Dimdas  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  to  a  large  congregation.  He 
soon  got  in  full  rapport  with  his  audience,  and  carried  them 
along  with  him  in  ever-deepening  interest,  as  he  elucidated 
the  truth  of  the  text.  As  he  depicted  the  process  by  which 
the  apostacy  was  begun  and  carried  on  to  its  terrible  termina- 
tion, awe  filled  many  heart,  and  a  sense  of  relief  was  experi- 
enced when,  as  by  a  Divine  restraint,  he  paused  for  a  moment 
meditating  as  to  whether  he  would  go  on  or  not,  and  then  said 
— "  But  enough.  The  shade  of  the  word, '  impossible,'  is  now 
as  deep  as  doom.  We  can  understand  it  all ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  fatalism  in  the  case — no  sovereign  necessitation — no  limi- 
tation, or  withholdment  of  aught  needful  on  the  part  of  that 
God  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  in  the  gospel  any  more 
than  in  the  law,  who,  for  the  Saviour's  propitiation  is  a 
well-pleased  God  to  us  all,  and  who  will  receive  the  chief  of 
sinners,  the  persecutor,  the  blasphemer,  the  very  apostate,  if 
he  will  but  return  to  Him  and  live." 

John  Guthrie  was,  when  fresh  and  in  the  full  spirit  of  his 
ofiice,  no  ordinary  preacher ;  and  in  all  the  places  where  he 
laboured,  he  succeeded  in  laying  solid  foundations  on  which 
others  have  built  with  success.  He  sowed  with  no  sparing 
hand  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  harvest  has 
been,  and  will  be,  unto  eternal  life. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

1852—1858. 

Controversy  on  Calvinism — On  Secularism — Denominational  Work — Two  Re- 
markable Addresses — The  Garrisoniana — A  New  Hunting  Song — Literary 
Work—"  Life  of  Arminius"— Tappan  on  "  The  Will "— "  Doctrinal  Decla- 
ration." 

The  Christian  minister  is  a  warrior,  and  has  not  unfrequently 
to  enter  the  arena  to  defend  the  truth  as  it  has  been  made 
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known  to  him,  and  to  attack  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy. 
He  has  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  use  the  shield  of 
faith.  In  certain  seasons  this  is  more  necessary  than  others, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  it  is  all  but  inevitable.  This  Mr. 
Guthrie  felt,  and  much  of  his  time  and  strength  was  spent  in 
earnest  controversy.  Though  the  most  peaceful  of  men,  and 
of  a  liberal  disposition,  he  was  a  warrior,  and  somehow  de- 
lighted in  the  contest,  and  displayed  therein  an  intellectual 
prowess  of  the  first  order. 

The  Evangelical  Union  was  essentially  a  theological  move- 
ment It  was  anti-Calvinistic  to  the  core,  and  was  set  right 
in  opposition  to  the  historical  or  orthodox  creed  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Scotland.  The  old  faith  had  many  defen- 
ders and  expounders,  and  these  made  desperate  and  successive 
attempts  to  keep  out  the  new  views  of  God,  the  gospel,  and 
man  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  virulently,  in  some 
instances,  opposed  the  so-called  "  Morisonian  "  party,  sought  in 
many  ways  to  ostracise  its  adherents  from  common  Christian 
work,  and,  to  prove  that  they  were  essentially  heretical  in 
the  faith.  Along  with  other  ministers,  and  some  devoted  lay- 
men, Mr.  Guthrie  stepped  to  the  front  to  defend  his  doctrinal 
convictions,  and  to  give  reasons  for  the  hope  which  was  in  him, 
with  meekness  and  fear.  He  aided  in  this  work,  in  the  years 
1854-55,  when  a  special  attack  was  made  on  his  party  by  the 
agents  of  an  association  which  had  its  centre  in  Glasgow.  At 
the  request  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "  Faith,"  in  the  Trades  Hall,  to  a  large  meeting,  and 
discussion  was  allowed  at  the  close.  He  also  lectured  in 
Paisley,  and  at  the  close  had  a  lengthened  discussion  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Jamieson,  who  was  the  approved  defender  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  who  was  testified  as  to  ability  by  the  late  Dr. 
Candlish  and  others.  Mr.  Guthrie  displayed  both  tact  and 
talent  in  the  debate,  and  more  than  held  his  own  with  his 
doughty  opponent  As  the  interest  in  the  controversy  had 
spread  to  Greenock,  he  arranged  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Sabbath  evenings,  in  his  own  chapel,  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestination.  The 
subject  was  handled  in  a  masterly  style,  and  tended  much  to 
enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  origin  of  Calvinism  and  the 
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nature  of  its  doctrines.  The  times  were  exciting,  and  the 
ileepest  earnestness  pervaded  a  large  section  of  the  community 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  who  desired  to  know  the  truth 
regarding  the  doctrines  discussed.  They  had  been  received 
without  much  thought  for  centuries,  and  when  doubts  were 
awakened,  they  were  instantly  dismissed  as  emanating  from 
the  Evil  One.  By  means  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  was 
taught  in  every  school,  along  with  the  Bible,  the  dogmas  of 
Geneva  became  the  part  of  the  common  education  of  the  whole 
population.  When  these  dogmas  were  questioned  and  brought 
to  the  touchstone  of  the  Bible,  many  of  the  people  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  slender  ground  on  which  they  rested  and 
aroused  to  examine  whether  these  things  were  true.  Mr. 
Guthrie,  both  by  voice  and  pen,  when  in  Greenock,  did  no 
ordinary  service  to  the  cause  of  an  anti-Calvinistic  evangelical 
theology.  He  opposed  error,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  its  place 
with  truth.  "  I  do  not  believe  in  mere  negative  controversy, 
mere  demolition,"  he  said ;  "  it  does  no  lasting  good.  Suppose 
you  take  and  pump  all  the  air  out  of  the  room,  if  you  succeed 
in  your  undertaking  you  will  have  done  something,  but  what 
you  have  done  will  be  speedily  undone,  except  you  put  some- 
thing in  its  place.  So,  only  destroy  Calvinism  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  it  will  rush  back,  except  you  place  the  truth 
where  it  formerly  held  sway."  This  method  was  the  one  Mr. 
Guthrie  practised  in  all  his  encounters  with  the  defenders  of 
the  old  system  of  the  orthodox  creed.  Error  was  destroyed 
by  the  presence  of  the  truth  as  the  darkness  of  night  is  chased 
away  by  the  light  of  the  morning  sun. 

The  apostle  of  Secularism  visited  Greenock,  and  challenged 
all  and  sundry  to  meet  him  in  public  debate  at  the  close  of 
liis  lectures.  Secularism  was  the  name  which  Mr.  George  J. 
Holyoake  gave  to  the  system  he  propagated,  which  previously 
had  been  known  as  simple  Atheism.  By  changing  the  name 
it  was  thought  it  would  find  more  favour  with  the  people,  but 
the  thinu  itself  remained  much  the  same.  This-worldism 
ignored  God  if  it  did  not  deny  that  he  existed ;  religion  it 
opposed  and  sought  to  place  science  in  its  place ;  prayer,  im- 
mortality, the  Bible,  and  authoritative  morality  it  ridiculed. 
Mr.  Guthrie  appeared  at  one  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  lectures,  and 
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in  a  few  trenchant  sentences  demolished  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  lecturer.     A  desire  was  expressed  that  a  few 
lectures  might  be  delivered  on  the  whole  subject,  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  arranged  a  course.     These  were  delivered  on  Sabbath 
evenings,  and  attracted  large  gatherings.     Some  of  these  were 
published  in  various  periodicals,  and  one  of  them  is  given  in 
the  "Occasional  Discourses."    They  are  fresh,  forcible,  and 
eloquent, — dealing  with   the  fundamental  principles   of  the 
infidel  theory  rather  than  with  its  details.     The  preacher's 
whole  nature  was  stirred  as  he  vindicated  the  perfection  of 
the  Saviour's  character,  and  exposed  the  hollowness  of  the 
assertion  that  there  were  "  two  contradictory  Christs  in  the 
New  Testament — Christ  the  gentle  and  Christ  the  austere." 
One  of  the  heads  was  closed  with  the  words,  "  Thus  it  is  with 
the  Secularist     So  long  as  he  looks  at  Christianity  from  his 
own  standpoint,  and  through  his  own  secularistic  spectacles, 
it  is  quite  to  be  anticipated  that  he  should  talk  of  two  contra- 
dictory Christs ;  but  if  he  will  only  turn  to  his  own  system, 
and  see — ^what  every  true  interpreter  of  human  nature,  I  am 
sure,  might — yea,  and  must,  see — that  it  is  partial,  contracted, 
and  one-sided  in  the  extreme — that  there  are  depths  in  human 
nature  which  it  has  no  plummet  to  sound,  altitudes  of  aspira- 
tion which  it  lends  no  wing  to  reach,  he  will  perceive  that  his 
notion  about  two  contradictory  Christs  was  a  mere  optical 
illusion,  and  that  those  two  aspects  of  the  Saviour  merely 
represent  two  harmonious  colours  in  the  one  effulgence  of  his 
moral  glory."     A  regular  set  discussion  between  Mr.  Guthrie 
and  Mr.  Holyoake  would  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality.     It  would  have  been  conducted  in  an 
earnest,  becoming  manner,  and  have  so  shaken  the  torch  of 
truth  that  its  flame  would  have  been  the  greater  and  its  light 
the  brighter.     This  did  not  take  place,  but  there  is  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  controversy,  not  yet  closed,  in  the  lectures 
the  former  delivered. 

To  the  work  of  the  denomination  Mr.  Guthrie  devoted  him- 
self with  his  usual  singleness  of  eye  and  unwearied  zeal  while 
he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Greenock.  The  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him  at  the  Academy  were  discharged  with  unabated 
interest,  and  during  Professor  Morison's  absence  through  ill 
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health  he  had  to  take  the  heavy  share  of  the  work, — teaching 
both  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Systematic  Theology.  He 
was  appointed  cbnvener  of  a  special  committee  to  get  up  a 
hjTnn  book,  which  entailed  a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
for  years,  and  when  it  was  published  he  wrote  the  preface, 
which  is  a  chaste  and  appropriate  production.  His  attendance 
at  the  Conference  was  regular,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  busineas,  more  than  once  speaking  at  the  breakfast  and 
public  meetings.  There  were  two  remarkable  speeches  which 
he  made  at  two  public  meetings  of  Conference  which  are 
worthy  of  special  notice.  The  first  of  these  was  delivered  on 
the  3rd  October,  1854,  in  Blackfriars  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
before  a  concourse  of  people,  many  of  whom  had  come  from 
various  Evangelical  Union  Churches  throughout  the  country. 
At  that  time  there  were  rumours  in  the  air  which  disturbed 
not  a  few  warm  friends  of  the  cause  as  to  the  attitude  of  some 
of  those  who  had  been  prominent  members  of  the  Union.  In 
1850  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  Dundee,  who  had  made  him- 
self famous  for  his  dogmatic  utterances  against  Calvinism  and 
his  rather  vulgar  references  to  ministers  of  the  Church  out  of 
which  he  had  been  cast,  published  a  pamphlet  of  ninety  pages, 
entitled,  "  Morisonianism  examined  and  set  aside,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  view  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
stated  and  defended."  The  design  of  the  pamphlet  was 
to  blast  the  Evangelical  Union,  destroy  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Morison,  sever  the  cordial  relations  which  had  existed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  open  up  the  way  for  his 
own  return  to  his  original  church,  and  to  lead  others  to 
look  in  the  same  direction.  Not  long  after  1854  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford sought  admission  into  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  after,  as  it  was  said,  opposing  all  creeds  accepted  the 
longest  creed  and  the  one  he  had  most  loudly  and  heartily 
condemned.  What  will  Mr.  Guthrie  do?  was  a  question 
asked  by  many.  It  was  suspected  that  private  influences 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  reconsider  his  position, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  his  way  back  would  be  made  as  smooth 
and  easy  as  possible  for  him.  He  had  friends  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  would  gladly  have  welcomed  him 
back,  and  there  would  have  been  no  ordinary  joy  over  the  so- 
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thought  doctrinal-prodigal,  if  with  a  slight  confession  on  his 
lips  he  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  XJ.  P.  Synod.  There 
was  a  little,  and  in  some  cases  considerable  anxiety  experienced 
by  those,  who  had  seen  with  sorrow,  though  not  much  regret, 
Mr.  Rutherford's  unworthy  Theological  somersault.  It  was 
to  set  all  these  anxieties  at  rest,  and  to  let  all  whom  it  might 
concern  know  his  position  on  the  doctrinal  matters  revived  by 
Mr.  Rutherford,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  took  for  the  subject  of  his 
address,  "  Calvinism  and  Neo-Calvinism,  or  the  Divine  inten- 
tion in  the  Atonement"  When  delivered  he  was  in  fine  form 
and  spirit,  and  every  paragraph  was  applauded  by  the  audience 
both  loud  and  heartily.  A  militant  spirit  ran  through  the 
whole,  and  most  scathing  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  Neo- 
Oalvinism,  of  which  Mr.  Rutherford  professed  himself  so 
enamoured,  was  exposed.  In  eloquent  and  stately  language, 
he  expounded  the  double-reference  theory  of  the  atonement, 
and  the  relation  Neo-Calvimsm  stood  in  to  the  old  system, 
and  bore  down  upon  the  former  with  a  logical  force  which 
could  not  be  resisted.  In  doing  so  he  said — "The  scheme  has  not 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  scriptural  support, — ^not  one  text  being 
producible  from  which,  by  any  feasible  process  of  elimination, 
a  duplex  doctrine  of  atonement  can  be  wrung  out  or  distilled. 
Nay,  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  it  is  inconceivable  and  absurd, 
except  indeed  by  supposing  (and  thereby  departing  from 
the  terms)  that  Christ  s  death  was  either  more  than  an  atone- 
ment for  the  elect,  or  less  than  an  atonement  for  the  non-elect. 
The  double-reference  scheme  is  all  this,  and  more,  for  the  too 
evident  and  conclusive  reason  that  it  is  essentially  a  compromise, 
and  thus,  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  temporising  and  evasive. 
It  owes  its  existence  to  the  superinduction  of  more  enlarged 
views  of  the  atonement  on  the  old  predestinarian  foundations 
of  Calvinism.  The  new  wine  has  been  put  into  the  old  bottles; 
and  therefore  the  present  hybrid  set  of  opinions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  till  the  old  Westminster  bottles  give  way, 
and  the  new  wine  find  accommodation  more  in  harmony  with 
its  operative  and  expansive  nature.  In  the  consistently 
universal  sense,  it  secures,  in  itself  considered,  the  salvation  of 
none.  Here  the  grand  question  hinges  on  what  the  atonement 
is,  and  what  as  an  atonement  it  was  intrinsically  adapted  to 
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accomplish.  In  such  a  case,  above  all,  it  was  surely  incumbent 
on  the  disputants  to  clear  the  question  of  ambiguity,  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  scripture  terms,  and  to  determine  at  all  events, 
and  at  all  hazards,  the  meaning  of  the  atonement,  and  instead 
of  pandering  to  popular  bigotry,  or  misconception,  to  meet 
these  with  an  honest,  faithful,  and  fearless  corrective.  In 
place  of  this,  however,  behold  in  the  double-reference  theory 
— that  prudent  and  pacific  compromise — ^ample  accommodation 
for  all  these  ambiguities.  Behold  in  this  double  reference  a 
a  double  refuge  for  the  destitute,  that  when  persecuted  in  one 
theology  they  may  flee  into  another." 

The  address  was  wound  up  by  demonstrating  that  the  scheme 
of  doctrine  opposed,  rested  on  "  the  four  rotten  pillars  of  a  false 
exegesis,  a  false  morality,  a  false  theology,  and  a  false  philo- 
sophy." Years  have  passed  since  the  address  was  delivered,  and 
the  speaker  has  passed  into  the  land  of  the  pure  and  good, 
but  the  address  still,  as  it  were,  enters  our  ears,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  speaker  as  he  delivered  it,  still  stands  before  our 
eye.  "  Whoever  will  go  back  to  Calvinism,  and  swear  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  his  own  personal 
faith,  John  Guthrie  will  not,"  said  one  student  to  another  as 
they  joyously  returned  home  that  evening. 

The  other  address  worthy  of  note,  was  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  October,  1856,  in  North  Dundas  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  "  On  the  relation  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
to  the  Times."  It  was  a  noble  utterance,  and  one  of  many 
deliverances  which  came  warm  from  the  heart  and  brain  of 
the  speaker.  One  could  easily  understand  as  he  proceeded  in 
its  delivery,  that  its  preparation  was  not  a  labour  but  a  plea- 
sure, and  that  it  was  a  source  of  joy  to  be  allowed  to  give  it 
articulation  before  an  appreciative  audience.  There  is  a  raci- 
ness  and  power  in  the  address  which  makes  it  most  agreeable 
reading  still,  and  which  gave  it  an  agreeable  flavour  when 
originally  delivered.  In  contending  that  the  Union  fitted  the 
times  well,  as  respects  the  question  of  creeds,  Mr.  Guthrie  said 
"  As  to  these,  ours  is  an  age  of  extremes.  On  one  side  we 
have  the  cry,  No  creed,  no  creed !  which,  consistently  inter- 
preted and  carried  out,  means  no  defined  doctrinal  basis  and 
bond  of  union ;  no  purity  of  faith,  and  therefore  no  purity  of 


i.:II«-jTir?h:p :  no  gir-lle  of  tmth,  and  therefore  no  cincture 
of  love :  anJ  no  orgamsation  worth  anything  as  a  testimonj 
to  G»>J'j  truth.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  cry,  Xo 
inr-^rft:rence  with  our  cretr-i!  When  it  speaks^  let  no  dog 
l:*ark.  Let  no  sacrilegious  hand  retouch  it;  no  anatomic 
pen  cue  into  it.  no  uncircumcise*!  tongue  presume  to  wag 
it^ll  ajTain-st  it:  all  which  being  interpreted,  of  course, 
siiiiply  mean- :  let  the^Dlogical  science  date  no  progress  after 
1643  ;  the  worM  may  speed  on,  but  theology  shall  stand  stilL 
Tme.  these  cre«lo!at'?rs  own  the  Bible  to  be  the  supreme  stan- 
darl.  and  those  sulorlinate  stan*iard$  to  be  but  formularies  of 
CMLsent :  but  it  is  aho  true,  that  what  they  thus  own  is  a 
dead  faith,  which  in  works  thev  denv.  It  is  not  with  their 
profession  we  here  find  fault,  but  with  their  practice,  which 
belies  it.  What  we  olject  to  is  not  a  creed,  but  a  stereotyped 
creed — a  cree»l  deep-set  in  a  wreath  of  Scotch  thistles,  and 
glaring  forth  in  dame  leners  its  caveat  to  all  the  future — 
'ytmo  Tilt  iinpant  lacessit' — ^in  plain  English, '  Touch  me  if 
you  dare!'  The  fact  that  whole  denominations  are  self -slaved 
to  such  creed,  while  professing  their  faith  all  the  while  in  the 
law  of  progress,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  humiliating  religious 
si;:ru'5  of  the  times." 

The  speech  pro-iuct^l  a  deep  impression,  and  gave  not  a  little 
plrrasure.  Tlie  philosophical  part  of  it  at  the  end  could  scarcely 
be  excelled  for  correctness  of  thought,  beauty  of  language,  and 
aptness  of  illustration.  The  practical  words  at  the  conclusion 
though  few  were  weighty.  "  How  important,  then,**  he  said, 
"  to  keep  sowing  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  There  must  be  a 
new  world.  Bles^e*!  be  God,  there  will  be  a  new  world,  and 
the  world-embracing  gospel  we  preach  is  the  grand  seed- 
(jerm  of  the  world  s  erlorious  future.  The  wisest  statesmen  in 
Europe  see  not  at  present  one  finger  s  length  before  them. 
But  the  Christian  sees  in  the  future  a  golden  millennial  har- 
vest ;  and,  in  the  present,  his  opportunity  and  his  obligation 
to  sow  tlie  Seed  of  the  kingdom.  The  more  *  disruption  and 
dislocation/  the  more  need  for  the  seed,  and  the  more  openings 
to  admit  it  Tlie  more  chinks  and  fractures,  the  more  inlets 
to  the  living  waters.  The  more  breaking  up  among  kingdoms, 
papal  or  pagan,  the  freer  scope  for  the  Bible  and  for  missions. 
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The  more  confounded  the  confusion  of  ecclesiastical  systems, 
the  more  diligent  should  we  be,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, in  sowing  the  pure  gospel-seed  broadcast  over  the  earth. 
As  Grod  is  true,  what  is  thus  sown  in  tears  shall  be  reaped  in 
joy.  Let  us  see  to  the  sowing ;  Qo(^  wiD  see  to  the  harvest" 
This  was  the  faith  which  characterised  the  speaker  in  his  mul- 
tiform labours,  and  the  results  have  been  seen,  and  shall  yet 
more  abundantly  appear,  for — 

**  Work  done  for  God,  it  fidleth  not" 

The  subject  of  American  Slavery  was  one  which  had  for 
years  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Christian  people  of  Scot- 
land, who  had,  and  very  properly,  very  strong  and  decided 
views  on  the  subject  They  looked  upon  it,  as  Wesley  did,  as 
"  the  sum  of  all  villanies,"  and  utterly  and  for  ever  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  the  holy  evangel.  The  methods  by  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negro  race  was  to  be  secured,  and  the 
principles  on  which  freedom  was  to  be  advocated,  were  some- 
times matter  of  dispute  and  hot  contention.  Mr.  Outhrie  had 
a  little  to  do  with  this  controversy,  and  ventilated  his  views  in 
a  series  of  letters  in  the  Christian  News,  in  1851,  on  Mr.  Greorge 
Thompson  and  the  Garrisonians.  He  took  exception  to  the 
mofle  of  their  advocacy,  and  pointed  out  what  appeared  to 
him  as  the  insecure  grounds  on  which  they  rested  their  de- 
mands. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  New  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  he  gave  utterances  to  statements  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  to  some  to  be  extravagant  Mr.  William  Smcal,  a 
Friend,  and  well  known  friend  of  the  slave  and  all  good  move- 
ments, asked  Mr.  George  Thompson,  the  anti-slavery  advocate, 
as  to  whether  it  was  true,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  had  said,  that 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  followers  advocated  Abolition 
on  infidel  grounds  ?  Mr.  Thompson  replied  that  it  was  utterly 
untrue,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel should  have  given  publicity  to  such  an  accusation.  Mr. 
Guthrie  at  once  entered  the  field,  and  in  a  series  of  long  and 
spirited  letters  charged  the  Garrisonians  (1)  with  basing  Abo- 
lition on  infidel  principles ;  (2),  proposing  infidel  resolutions  at 
public  meetings ;  and  (3),  doing  their  utmost  to  identify  Chris- 
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tianity  with  Slavery.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  ability  on  Mr.  Guthrie's  part,  and  excited  much  in- 
terest. Though  he  did  not  approve  of  the  "  Garrisonians,"  as 
they  were  termed,  he  had  every  possible  desire  to  aid  the 
cause  of  Emancipation.  ^  This  he  advocated  by  both  pen  and 
voice,  and  his  acknowledged  position  is  seen  in  that  he  ap- 
peared at  the  large  meeting  held  in  Glasgow  to  welcome  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  famous  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom  s 
Cabin."  He  appeared  on  the  platform  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Beecher,  the  venerable  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  others,  and  gave  an 
able  and  fervid  address.  It  was  about  that  time  that  he  dashed 
off,  as  an  outlet  for  his  welling  emotions  and  thoughts  on  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  not  being  well 
known  we  give  here.     It  is  called — 

A  NEW  HUNTING  SONG 

For  the  Republicans  of  the  South. 

Up,  merry  men,  npl  come,  niggers  and  aU, 
With  bludgeon  and  bowie-knife,  rifle  and  ball. 
There's  game  afoot  in  the  swamps. 
Then  let  us  afield,  with  horn  and  hound, 
Eight  merry  our  hearts  shall  beat  this  day 
To  the  courier's  tramp  and  the  bloodhounds'  bay. 

The  wolf  or  the  bear  is  not  our  chase, 
But  a  nigger — a  thing  of  a  kindred  race ; 
He  claims  to  be  more  than  a  horse  or  hog, 
And  tries  to  make  off  with  himself  incog.. 
And  steal  the  use  of  that  body  and  soul. 
Which  my  dollars  did  purchase,  all  and  whole. 

He  would  fain  be  a  Saxon,  tlus  runaway  Sam, 

Though  a  slave  foredoomed,  'neath  the  curse  of  Ham, 

What  a  world  should  black,  oily  niggers  like  he 

Share  each  in  the  white  man's  destiny! 

And  walk  our  Savannah  a  freeman  trim, 

As  if  the  New  World  were  e'er  meant  for  hinn  I 

He  dreams  of  a  home  with  his  children  and  wife. 
To  pillow  his  head  'mid  the  burdens  of  life. 
As  if  the  fond  heart  and  the  feeling  of  kin 
Could  kindle  and  throb  'neath  that  ebon  skin ; 
But  Tiger  and  Fury  shall  tame  his  mood. 
And  quench  his  dreams  in  his  own  black  blood ! 
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For  the  States  of  the  North  is  the  ruffian  bound — 
Hal  these  are  the  Southerners*  hunting  ground; 
There  prison  and  fire  await  the  knave 
That  dares  to  aid  whom  we  claim  as  shive; 
While  the  law  expects  that  each  citizen  good 
Will  join  in  the  chase  like  a  hound  of  blood. 

We  are  mounted  and  off,  with  spur  and  whip, 
The  ramping  hounds  have  sprung  from  the  slip — 
They  snuffle  and  growl  as  they  spread  unleashed, 
For  their  scent  is  good,  and  their  teeth  well  fleshed — 
Ha  I  niggers ! — what  sport  to  see  as  ye  ride 
Each  bury  his  tusks  in  your  brother's  hide. 

To  the  captor  of  Sam,  of  five  dollars  or  more. 

And  rum  to  each  when  the  sport  is  o*er. 

Alive,  if  we  can,  he  back  shall  go ; 

If  not,  our  rifles  shall  lay  them  low ; 

And,  niggers,  your  certain  fate  here  see. 

If  you  venture  to  steal  yourselves  from  me.*' 

These  lines,  so  full  of  satire  and  haughty  scorn,  are  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Christian  man,  who  felt  that  all  men  were  his 
brethren,  and  that  the  chain  which  bound  them  was  borne  by 
him  also.  In  their  bondage  he  participated,  and  for  their 
liberty  he  wrought,  prayed,  and  longed. 

The  literary  work  done  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  between  the  years 
1851  and  1858,  was  herculean,  and  of  the  most  diverse  kind. 
It  was  to  a  large  extent  fragmentary,  or  mere  articles  for  the 
weekly  press.  During  the  whole  period  r^erred  to,  he  contri- 
buted one  or  more  articles  to  the  Christian  News  every  week. 
The  subjects  treated  ranged  over  a  large  field,  though  mostly 
of  a  religious  character.  Besides  the  controversies  alluded  to, 
which  occasioned  much  writing,  he  wrote  on  "  Modem  Scep- 
ticism," "  Repentance,"  "  God  s  Gift  of  Eternal  Life,"  "  Perma- 
nent Obligation  of  the  Lords  Supper,"  "Is  War  Lawful  ?"  and 
a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Moral  Character  of  God."  The 
pages  of  the  Evangelical  Repository,  a  quarterly  journal  of 
theological  literature,  which  commenced  in  1854,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  James  Morison,  were  enriched  by  care- 
fully prepared  and  able  articles  from  Mr.  Guthrie's  pen. 
Among  those  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  volumes,  we  may 
name  "Arminius     "Religious   Anachronisms  of  the  Day,** 
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"  Dearth  and  Distillation,"  "  Tulloch's  Theism,"  "  The  Port  and 
Attitude  of  the  Free  Church,"  and  "  The  Organ."  There  was 
also  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation," 
which  was  well  received,  and  obtained  considerable  circula- 
tion. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Guthrie  published  his  elegant  translation  of 
Brandt's  "Life  of  James  Arminius,  D.D.,"  which  had  been 
the  fruit  of  spare  hours  for  many  years.    Its  appearance  was 
most  opportune,  for  it  met  a  demand  made  by  not  a  few,  to 
know  more  of  Arminius  and  Arminianism.    In  concluding  his 
preface,  Mr.  Guthrie  says — "  Our  object  in  this  publication  is 
more  than  a  vindication  of  the  injured  character  of  Arminius. 
Were  all  such  wrongs  to  be  righted,  '  I  suppose  that  even  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  writ- 
ten.'   There  are  multitudes  of  injured  characters  which,  for 
any  practical  requirement,  can  well  afford  to  lie  over  (as 
Whitefield  said  of  his)  till  they  be  cleared  up  in  the  light  of 
the  judgment-day.     But  there  are  other  characters,  other 
traCnsacted  lives,  which  not  to  know,  or  to  mis-know,  is  a  loss 
to  the  world.     Of  such  sort  we  believe  the  memory  of  Armi- 
nius to  be :  a  memory  so  beautiful,  that  even  those  who  are 
constrained  to  dissent  from  Arminius  the  theologian,  may  yet . 
profitably  contemplate,  and  sympathetically  admire,  Arminius, 
the  noble-minded,  benevolent,  and  Christian  man.     For  this 
and  such  ends  may  God  graciously  accompany  this  little  work 
with  his  blessing." 

These  ends  were  to  an  extent  gained,  for  the  volume  had  a 
large  circulation,  and  imparted  to  hundreds  a  knowledge  of 
the  man  who  had  done  so  much  to  clear  the  character  of  God 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  a  stern  Calvinism,  and  to 
make  the  gospel  known  in  its  world-wide  relation. 

For  promoting  the  same  end  in  a  different  sphere  Mr.  Guthrie 
became  the  editor  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Hcnrj-  Philip 
Tappan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  Will.  This  work  had  been  pub- 
lished by  its  author  in  three  volumes  in  the  United  States, 
and  these  had  found  their  way  over  to  this  country  to  the 
principal  libraries,  and  into  the  possession  of  a  few  theologians 
and  philosophers.  The  subjects  treated  on  had  come  to  be 
of  vital  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  uni- 
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versal  foreordination  and  predestination.  The  freedom  of  the 
Imman  will  had  been  denied  by  opposite  schools,  such  as 
atheists  and  Calvinists,  socialists  and  the  advocates  of  philoso- 
phical necessity.  Its  vindication,  therefore,  was  of  first-rate 
importance  to  the  theist  as  well  as  the  evangelical  Christian, 
to  the  man  who  believed  in  responsibility  as  well  as  he  who 
believed  in  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  Tappan's  work  was 
pronounced  the  most  comprehensive  and  best  in  the  English 
language,  and  its  publication  in  one  large  volume  of  610  pages 
was  supervised  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  contributed  an  Editor's 
Preface,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  merits  of  the  work. 

In  a  year  after  he  presented  to  the  Evangelical  Union  Con- 
ference "The  Doctrinal  Declaration,"  which  he  had  been 
appointed  to  draw  up,  in  which  there  is  a  succinct  vidimus 
given  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  denomination.  This 
work,  though  small,  only  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages, 
is  of  historical  interest,  and  was  drawn  up  with  great  care. 
Its  author  was  anxious  that  he  should  state  the  respective 
doctrines  fully,  clearly,  and  in  little  space.  That  he  succeeded 
to  carrj'  out  his  aim  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader,  for  a 
more  lucid  statement  of  doctrines  which  are  in  their  nature 
abstruse  could  not  be  devised.  The  topics  treated  are  Free  Will 
— Divine  Sovereignty — Divine  Foreknowledge  and  Foreordin- 
ation— Original  Sin — Unity  of  the  Godhead  in  the  remedial 
plan — The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Love  of  God  the  Father, 
of  the  Atonement  of  the  Son,  and  the  Work  of  the  Spirit — 
Concurrence  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Agencies  in  the  Matter 
of  Salvation — Human  Ability  and  Inability — Repentance  and 
Faith — Relations  of  Prayer  and  Faith — Justification  by  Faith — 
Peace  with  God — Regeneration,  &c. — Election  and  Reprobation. 
Under  all  these  separate  heads  there  is  a  plain  exposition 
given  of  the  views  of  the  author  and  his  brethren  who 
adopteil  them,  backed  up  with  proofs  from  Scripture.  The 
whole  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  words : — 

"  We  have  thus  touched  on  the  main  points  embraced  in 
our  distinctive  views.  We  have  endeavoured  to  be  explicit ; 
for  it  is  alike  our  wish  and  our  interest  to  be  understood.  In 
pix)sccution  of  this  aim,  we  have  necessarily  given  expression 
to  much  that  is  not  peculiar  to  ourselves,  with  the  view  of 
22 
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bringing  out  our  distinctive  sentiments  in  bold  relief.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  we  claim  to  share  with  our  Christian 
brethren  of  every  name,  on  the  one  hand,  in  all  the  rights  of 
free  and  independent  investigation,  and,  on  the  other,  in  all 
the  charities  and  catholicities  of  our  common  faith.  As  honest 
and  earnest  men,  we  will  speak  what  we  believe,  but  we  would 
ever  do  our  best  to  ''  speak  the  truth  in  love."  At  a  great 
price  have  we  purchased  our  freedom  from  the  bonds  of 
traditional  imposition ;  and  having  thus  bought  what  we  take 
to  be  truth,  and  along  with  it  more  enlarged  rights  of 
Scripture  investigation,  we  will  not  sell  these  advantages  for 
any  consideration  whatsoever.  It  is,  however,  our  wish  and 
prayer,  and  shall  be  our  increasing  endeavour,  to  *  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  We  own  and  esteem 
as  brethren  many  who,  from  culpable  ignorance  or  narrow- 
mindedness,  speak  and  think  of  us  only  as  the  disseminators 
of  dangerous  error.  We  long  and  pray  for  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  entire  Israel  of  God.  From  the  heart  we 
say,  'Peace  be  within  her  walls  and  prosperity  within  her 
palaces.'  'Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith, 
from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  be 
with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
Amen.' " 

This  doctrinal  declaration  is  not  a  creed,  but  a  "  manifesto 
declarative  of  the  distinctive  views  on  the  topics  treated  by 
the  members  of  the  present  Conference."  It  was  much  valued 
by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  he  pointed  to  it  afterwards  as  embodying 
his  views  of  Divine  truth.  And  when  the  shadows  of  death 
were  falling  on  him  he  said :  "  It's  at  this  time  as  much  a 
declaration  of  my  faith  as  when  it  first  fell  from  my  minis- 
tering pen." 

From  those  brief  references  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  labours  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  there  are  two  things  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.  First,  his  capacity  for  work  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  his  splendid  powers  were  spent  on  many  subjects,  and, 
consequently,  dissipated.  Concentration  of  energy  and  work 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have  t^l^  no  mean  position  in 
the  ranks  of  theological  literature,  ^lius  never  came,  and 
what  would  have  been  as  a  deep,  clear^flowing  stream  of 
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li;^'ht,  beauty,  and  refreshing  influence,  became  broken  up  into 
tiny  rills,  whose  slender  threads  were  scattered,  and  whose 
luiity  was  gone.  His  powers  of  head  and  heart  were  complex 
and  massive,  and  his  energy,  if  regulated,  fit  for  anything. 
"  But  possessing  every  talent,"  as  one  has  said,  "  except  that 
of  using  his  talent,"  we  can  only  dream  of  what  he  might  have 
been  if  he  had,  in  addition  to  the  powei*s  he  so  largely 
possessed,  the  administrative  talent  of  directing  all  to  one 
grand  purpose,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  work. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

1858—1861. 

Temperance  :  His  Viewa — Coutroversy  with  Professor  Kirk — Resignation  of 
Greenock  Church— Call  to  London — Resignation  of  Professorship — Con- 
gratulatory Address  by  Students. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  late  Principal  Finney  was  in  this 
country,  on  one  occasion,  when  praying  at  a  family  altar, 

he   said :  "  The   Lord    specially   bless   Brother  ,   for   he 

has  many  irons  in  the  fire."  This  prayer  could  have  been 
appropriately  offered  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Guthrie  in  almost  any 
part  of  his  life,  and  at  none  more  so  than  when  he  ministered 
to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Greenock.  His  hands  were  full 
to  overflowing,  and  the  demands  made  on  his  services  were 
extraordinary.  In  August,  1857,  the  church  increased  his 
salary,  and  at  the  same  time  deplored  the  demands  made  upon 
the  time  of  ministers,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  these  might 
be  lessened,  that  the  servants  of  the  Lord  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  serve  tables.  The  members  deeply  sjTnpathised  with 
their  pastor  in  what  of  goml  he  attempted  to  do,  but  they 
knew  that  human  strength  and  time  are  measurable  quantities, 
and  that  even  Samson  himself  was  not  above  their  conditions. 
This  is  often  forgotten  by  the  ardent  and  the  willing,  and  the 
penalty  must  "neeiis  be  paid  sooner  or  later. 

Over  and  above  the  ordinary  work  of  the  pastorate,  the 
Theological  Hall,  and  the  general  work  of  the  denomination,  he 
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took  in  hand  to  edit  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  Jounial, 
and  also  for  a  time  a  quarterly — the  Scottish  Review — to  both  of 
which  he  contributed  many  articles  of  rare  worth.  As  regular 
as  the  week  came  round,  the  demands  for  articles  came,  and 
these  had  to  be  forthcoming  whether  he  was  in  the  spirit  to 
write  or  not,  or  whether  there  were  anything  of  importance 
to  write  about.  The  wear  and  the  strain  of  editorial  work 
was  considerable,  and  was  enough  for  an  ordinary  man,  but 
when  there  was  added  thereto  preaching,  pastoral  work,  Bible 
dass,  and  other  meetings,  they  became  excessive.  All  this 
labour  told  on  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  though  it  did  not  altogether 
break  him  down  in  health  and  spirits,  it  made  him  uneasy, 
and  his  usual  work  more  a  burden  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 
I  was  called  upon  to  preach  for  him  one  day  when  he  was  so 
bowed  down  as  to  require  a  little  rest.  In  his  home,  as  usual, 
he  was  the  most  kind  and  genial  brother,  full  of  interest  in 
your  comfort,  and  in  the  happiness  of  all  around  his  table. 
But  he  was  far  from  being  his  former  self.  He  attended  the 
church  in  the  forenoon,  and  administered  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord  s  Supper,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  required  to  rest  to  fit 
him  for  the  service  of  the  evening,  when  he  lectured  on  the 
"Indian  War."  The  lecture  was  broad  and  comprehensive, 
and  some  passages  were  in  his  best  and  most  chaste  style. 
Still,  even  to  my  inexperienced  eye,  there  were  sjiiiptoms  of 
lassitude  which  betokened  that  the  lecturer  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  that  nervous  force  and  electric  fire  which  are  stored 
in  the  constitution  by  sufficient  calm  and  rest. 

Events  transpired  which  drew  still  more  largely  on  his 
strength,  time,  and  the  deeper  elements  of  his  nature.  From 
the  time  when  as  a  student  at  the  College,  if  not  before,  he 
had  taken  a  determined  stand  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drink,  and  had  warmly  espoused  the  Temperance  movement 
Like  all  the  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  he  was  a  per- 
sonal abstainer  from  strong  drink  from  conviction,  and  had  in 
many  ways  done  what  he  could  to  lead  others  to  adopt  the 
principle  and  practice  of  true  temperance.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  gospel,  as  seen  by  him,  which  constrained  him 
to  this  course  in  life.  He  did  not  put  temperance  in  the  place 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  pledge  in  the  place  of  faith  in  Christ,  but 
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temperance  was  a  part  of  his  practical  religion,  the  outwork- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  soul.  With  the  Apostle  Paul 
he  believed  "  it  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor 
do  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth  ;"  and  he  sought 
"  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil"  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  he  had  given  the  temperance  cause  his  ener- 
getic support,  and  delivered  sermons,  lectures,  and  speeches 
for  its  furtherance,  and  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  same 
end.  As  on  all  other  subjects  so  on  this ;  he  thought  indepen- 
dently and  formulated  his  own  convictions.  These  were  not 
what  may  be  called  very  extreme  or  radical,  and  they  were  not 
advocated  in  the  exact  style  that  more  advanced  views  were 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  Away  back  as  far  as 
1847  he  contributed  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  "  Wine  Ques- 
tion," as  it  has  been  designated,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  word  "wine"  in  Scripture  always  means  an  intoxicating 
beverage,  and  inculcated  forbearance  in  respect  to  exacting 
the  pledge  of  abstinence  as  a  term  of  church  communion,  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  ever  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
Bible  Wines,  and  as  for  the  latter,  he  insisted  upon  it  to  the 
end.  We  have  no  right  to  insist,  he  contended,  upon  absti- 
nence as  a  test  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  those  who  do  so 
make  a  doorway  of  their  own  by  means  of  which  the  believer 
is  to  reach  the  table  of  the  Lord.  This  he  inculcated  on  his 
brethren  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  Evangelical  Union  should  not  commit  itself 
to  any  such  mode  of  procedure. 

Along  with  these  views,  Mr.  Guthrie  looked  upon  moral 
means  as  of  more  avail  in  making  the  nation  sober  than 
legal  enactments,  the  power  of  truth  on  the  subject  as 
greater  than  the  power  of  law,  and  moral  suasion  as 
the  necessary  precursor  of,  and  its  results  the  needed  foun- 
dation on  which  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic  should  rest  Ho  fully  endorsed  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  "  Scottish  Temperance  League,"  and  did  much  to 
advance  its  interests.  In  doing  so  he  was  forced  into  a  position 
of  antagonism  to  many  of  his  brethren,  and  to  the  Christian 
Xeivs,  the  unofficial  organ  of  the  denomination.  Its  chief 
editor,  Professor  Kirk,  was  a  determined  prohibitionist,  and 
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the  oontribators  were  of  the  advanced  party  of  the  temper- 
anoe  army.  They  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  ''  United  King- 
dom Alliaooe,''  which  demanded  the  immediate  and  complete 
prohilntion  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  which  afterwards  advo- 
cated the  Permissive  Bill  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsoa.  The  con- 
tentions between  these  two  parties,  the  supporters  of  the  S.TJL 
and  the  X7.ELA.,  were  earnest,  prolonged,  bitter,  and  it  must 
be  added,  sometimes  personal  All  who  took  an  interest  in 
temperance  in  the  country,  were  ranged  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  temperance  societies  were  camps  of  discord  and 
divinon,  the  meetings  were  places  for  discussion  and  the  war 
(tf  words.  Throughout  the  whole  temperance  brotherhood, 
feeling  rail  high,  and  enmity  and  ill-will  sought  to  become 
the  dominant  feeling.  In  the  strife,  the  organs  on  each  side 
were  the  Leagm  Journal  and  the  Christian  Ifeux^  and 
through  their  pages,  the  battle  raged  fast  and  furious  for  a 
series  of  years. 

A  contest  of  this  nature  could  not  but  deeply  affect  a  C!hris- 
tian  denomination,  like  the  Evangelical  Union,  whose  pro- 
fessors, ministers,  students,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  members 
were  abstainers,  and  earnest  workers  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
land  from  the  degrading  thraldom  of  intoxicants.  The 
majority  of  them  had  hailed  the  formation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  they  saw  in  the  demand  for  immediate 
and  total  prohibition,  nothing  but  a  just  and  righteous  demand. 
Moral  suasion  was  the  instrument  to  apply  to  the  individual, 
but  legal  suasion  was  what  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  corrupt 
and  destroying  traffic.  They  were  wearied  with  the  policy  of 
restriction,  and  thought  that  the  energies  of  social  and  temper- 
ance reformers,  should  be  directed  to  root  out  the  evil,  rather 
than  to  the  cropping  off*  a  few  branches,  thereby  making  it  look 
more  respectable.  Mr.  Outhrie  was  not  of  this  opinion,  and  used 
his  pen  vigorously  against  this  method  of  prosecuting  the  tem- 
perance warfare,  as  being  among  other  things  inexpedient,  and 
calculated  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  object  all  parties 
desired  to  promote,  viz. — sobriety  of  the  people.  Both  in  the 
Journal  and  the  New8,  he  entered  into  the  controversy  with 
all  his  wonted  energy,  and  argued  his  case  with  a  force  and 
felicity,  which  gained  admiration  even  where  conviction  was 
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not  produced.  At  the  latter  end  of  1857,  he  had  a  rather 
bitter  controversy  with  Dr.  M'Culloch,  of  Dumfries,  which 
like  too  many  controversies  led  to  no  result  but  the  embitter- 
ing of  both  sides.  In  1861,  Mr.  Guthrie  read  a  paper  before 
the  "  Social  Science  Congress,"  on  the  restriction  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  which  was  animadverted  upon  by  Professor  Kirk  in 
the  Chridtian  Kews  the  week  following.  This  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
matters  in  dispute  more  fully  before  those  interested  in  them, 
with  the  view  of  reaching  a  settlement.  The  energies  which 
should  have  been  expended  in  rescuing  the  drunkard,  securing 
abstainers,  and  training  the  young  to  touch  not  the  evil  thing, 
were  wasted  on  internecine  war,  which  could  do  very  little 
good,  if  any  at  all.  For  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things, 
he  requested  Professor  Kirk  to  join  him  in  a  friendly  discussion 
of  the  debated  points  in  the  News,  which  request  was  at  once 
acceded  to.  Mr.  Guthrie  stated  that  the  three  points  about 
which  there  was  a  difference,  were — 1st,  He  was  not  willing  to 
agitate  at  present  for  a  Permissive  Bill,  and  Professor  Kirk 
was.  2nd,  He  thought  that  the  present  licensing  system 
might  be  so  used  as  to  restrict  the  traffic,  and  thereby  do 
a  great  amount  of  good,  and  Professor  Kirk  was  of  the  opinion 
that  agitation  on  this  line  was  not  sound  in  policy,  nor  would 
it  be  remunerative  in  its  effects.  3rd,  He  contended  that  if 
the  Permissive  Bill  was  passed,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  people  were  not  ready  to  put  it  in  force,  while  Professor 
Kirk  believed  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  such  a  measure 
and  that  if  it  was  on  the  statute  book,  it  would  be  used  to 
sweep  the  licensed  temptations  to  intemperance  out  of  many 
parishes  and  districts  in  Scotland.  These  were  the  points  to 
l)e  attacked  on  the  one  hand  and  defended  on  the  other.  The 
letters  on  each  side  were  begun  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  and  were 
couched  in  language  which  was  calculated  to  avoid  giving 
offence.  As  they  continued,  however,  and  the  disputants  got 
into  shorter  grips,  the  tone  altered,  and  after  they  had  gone  on 
for  eight  or  nine  weeks,  the  correspondence  was  abruptly 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Mr.  Guthrie  declining  to  continue 
the  discussion  further.  His  honour  had  been  touched,  and 
his  sense  of  fair  play,  which  was  of  the  most  sensitive  nature. 
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had  been  offended;  he  resolved  consequently  to  retire  from 
the  field. 

Now  when  the  waves  of  troubled  thought  and  feeling  whieh 
rolled  in  volume  over  the  consciousness  of  so  many  genaine 
Christian  men  have  passed  away,  we  can  only  'wonder  at 
this  controversy,  and  marvel  that  in  the  bosom  of  such  a 
movement,  and  between  two  such  generous  hearted  brethren  as 
Professors  Guthrie  and  Kirk,  there  could  have  been  any  diver- 
gence which  would  have  caused  on  either  side  a  moment's 
pain.  Human  nature  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  it  is  capable 
of  deeds  and  words,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  it 
to  a  certain  extent  under  control,  which  cannot  be  vindicated. 
There  was  no  intention  to  injure  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
writers,  and  yet,  probably,  both  were  affected  detrimentally. 
Mr.  Guthrie,  at  least,  was  disturbed  in  his  mind  and  his  church 
relations  as  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  on  the  temperance 
question.  Some  of  the  members  of  his  church  became  discon- 
tented, and  annoyed  him  in  his  ministerial  work.  So  keenly 
did  he  feel  this  and  other  manifestations  of  want  of  sympatiiy 
with  him,  that  he  determined  to  resign  his  charge,  which  he 
did  in  the  month  of  September,  1861.  The  struggle  of  mind 
which  led  to  this  had  been  protracted  and  severe,  but  the 
determination  was  taken,  and  once  more  the  noble  man  had 
to  set  his  face  towards  a  new  sphere  of  work  in  London,  a  call 
to  which  presented  itself  for  his  acceptance.  He  evidently 
desired  to  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  circumstances,  far  re- 
moved from  the  jealousies  and  strifes  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  for  years,  and  responded  to  the  invitation.  Few,  if 
any,  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  blame 
him  for  this,  though  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  wished 
that  he  had  bid  farewell  to  the  brethren  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  under  conditions  more  in  harmony  with  his  ardent 
desire  and  his  brotherly  feelings. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  Evangelical  Union  Conference 
met  in  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Boyle,  under  the  shadow  of  the  loss  to  the  Union,  of  the 
presence  of  one  of  its  founders.  At  its  first  business  se- 
derunt a  long  and  detailed  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Guthrie, 
resigning   his  o£Bce  of    professor,  and    giving  the  reasons 
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why  he  did  so.  His  sole  reason  was  found  in  the  way 
the  Christian  News  had  for  four  years  used  its  influence 
in  opposing  those  who  differed  from  its  policy  on  the  tem- 
perance question.  It  had  become  intolerable,  and  after  much 
contention  with  himself,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  remain  longer  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Hall, 
or  pastor  in  the  KIT.  Church,  Greenock.  In  the  step  he 
had  taken  he  severed  himself  to  an  extent  from  a  movement 
he  had  assisted  to  originate  and  direct,  and  from  those  who 
were  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  his  own  life.  Necessity  was  laid 
upon  him,  and  although  the  prospect  before  him  was  not  of 
the  most  inviting  character,  he  must  needs  bid  them  farewell. 
In  doing  so  he  commended  them  all  and  the  gospel  cause  to 
the  blessing  of  God.  The  letter  was  read  amid  the  utmost 
stillness  and  universal  regret.  When  the  Secretary  had  finished 
the  President  called  on  the  Rev.  William  Bathgate  to  engage 
in  prayer,  for  it  was  only  by  unburdening  the  soul  to  God  that 
relief  could  be  found.  Professor  Morison  proposed  a  series  of 
resolutions  bearing  on  the  case,  the  second  of  which  runs 
thus, — "The  Conference  has  the  best  reason  to  believe  that 
the  individual  ministers  and  members  of  the  Union  cherish, 
without  exception,  a  very  deep  regard,  esteem,  and  love  for 
Mr.  Guthrie ;  his  letter  conveying  his  resignation  of  his  pro- 
fessorship be  remitted  to  a  committee,  that  they  might  com- 
municate with  the  parties  concerned,  with  the  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  good  understanding  between  them."  As 
one  speaker  after  another  rose  to  support  the  resolutions, 
which  were  carried  unanimously,  they  spoke  in  the  most 
sympathetic  and  touching  terms  of  the  one  who  was  about  to 
leave  them,  and  were  sure  that  the  misunderstandings  would 
be  cleared  up  by  a  few  minutes'  free  intercourse.  None  spoke 
more  kindly  of  Mr.  Guthrie  than  did  Professor  Kirk,  who 
acquiesced  in  all  the  wishes  which  were  expressed  that  the 
resignation  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  he  would  keep  the 
chair  he  had  filled  so  long  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  them.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  not  present,  but  from  his 
after  movements  it  might  be  learned  that,  notwithstanding 
the  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  much  else  he  required  to  make,  duty 
pointed  steadily  to  the  South,  and  thither  he  must  go. 
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In  thb  dieqaered  life,  where  we  see  throagh  a  glass  darkly, 
not  only  tbings  in  heaven,  bat  also,  very  often,  things  arooDd 
ns^  sodi  scoMS  as  those  described  will  happen  in  the  holiest 
fellowship.  The  best  Christians  are  bat  men,  and  but  men 
at  best  Theie  will  crop  ap  misonderatandings  and  doubts 
between  the  closest  earthly  friends  and  devoted  CShristian 
biethrm;  hot  where  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  these  shall  ptas 
away  and  leave  not  a  stain  behind.  This,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
was  the  case  in  the  experience  of  the  two  disputants  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  temperance  movement.  While  the  controveisy 
went  on  the  estrangement  was  not  of  a  personal  natoze*  When 
it  was  at  his  height,  a  friend  noticing  Mr.  S[irk  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  street^  ezdaimed,— 
^Mirabih  rficftt,  there  go  the  League  and  the  AHimwja  one 
at  last**  Tears  after,  Mr.  Gathrie  attended  a  soiree  at  which 
PlroiSessor  Kirk  was  receiving  a  testimonial,  and  gave  cme  of 
his  most  glowing  speeches.  Taking  advantage  of  the  occasum 
to  let  the  world  biow  how  mach,  notwithstanding  all  that 
was  passed,  he  esteemed  his  former  opponent  It  was  not  in 
his  heart  to  stand  in  an  angled  position  to  any  one  of  the 
household  of  faith,  by  whatever  name  he  might  be  called, 
and  far  less  to  those  who,  along  with  himself,  had  for  years 
preacheil  the  love  of  God  to  a  perishing  world  and  the  desire 
of  the  Triune  Jehovah  that  all  men  should  be  saved.  Peter 
and  Paul  had  their  differences  without  destroying  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  or  rupturing  entirely  the  bond  of  perfectness ;  and 
so  had  John  Guthrie  and  John  Kirk,  stalwart  men  of  God  and 
brave  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Scotland  without 
receiving  an  Address  from  the  students,  in  which  they  speak  of 
the  feelings  which  his  departure  evoked  towards  him.  After 
speaking  of  the  sadness  the  news  of  his  departure  had  im- 
parted, they  go  on  to  say,  "  The  cloud  seemed  to  gather  still 
thicker  as  we  thought  we  should  no  longer  behold  your  genial 
and  alvrays  welcome  countenance  in  the  Professorial  chair ;  no 
longer  listen  to  your  voice,  eloquent  with  great  thoughts ;  no 
longer  be  inspired  with  your  prelections,  which  were  at  once 
distinguished  for  their  philosophic  depth,  logical  acumen,  and 
sublime  poetry ;  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  keen  and  impar- 
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tial  criticism — criticisms  always  characterised  by  a  candour 
and  kindness  unprecedented,  and  ever  showing  a  heart  which 
is  the  home  of  love.  What  Tennyson  has  written  of  another 
we  know  to  be  emphatically  true  of  you — 

'  And  thou  art  worthy ;  full  of  power ; 

As  gentle,  liberal-minded,  great. 

Consistent ;  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower.* 

And  now,  as  we  must  bid  you  a  final  farewell,  our  united 
desire  is,  that  our  great  loss  may  be  your  gain ;  that  the  light 
of  God  s  countenance  may  ever  shine  upon  you  and  yours,  and 
illuminate  your  path  wherever  you  go  till  you  hear  the  glad 
welcome  from  the  Great  Master — '  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'"  The 
Address  was  presented  by  one  of  the  senior  students,  now  the 
Rev.  John  Peill,  who  in  a  letter  thus  depicts  the  scene : 
"  Though  nineteen  years  have  passed  since  the  meeting  was 
held,  I  think  I  still  see  that  large  audience  and  that  noble, 
gentlemanly  looking  figure  standing  before  me  as  I  read,  with 
tremulous  voice  and  breathless  silence,  the  Address.  It  was 
the  most  touching  event  of  the  evening,  and  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  audience.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  deeply 
moved.  He  was  not  aware  an  address  from  the  students  was 
to  be  presented,  and  so  was  unprepared.  But  whenever  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  unprepared,  he  seemed  to  be  best  prepared.  A 
spontaneous  evolution,  as  we  used  to  call  it  in  our  Academy 
days,  the  Professor  seemed  to  be  always  able  to  give  in  the 
most  felicitous  language.  It  was  so  on  this  occasion.  He 
spoke  out  of  his  big,  full  heart  He  told  how  he  loved  the 
Academy,  how  happy  he  had  been  in  the  work,  and  how 
warmly  he  was  attached  to  the  students,  and  how  much  pain 
it  had  cost  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Hall.  It  was 
a  right  noble  speech,  given  with  that  inevitable  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  which  I  just  imagine  I  can  see.  The  last  sentence  of 
the  address  is  now  fulfilled — the  *  well  done"  has  been  pro- 
nounced, and  he  has  joined  his  old  students  M'Lellan,  M'llveen, 
Edmunds,  Ross,  Strachan,  and  Cron,  in  the  great  university 
within  the  veil,  where  all  theological  problems  are  solved,  and 
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all  doabte  <fi»infted."  With  ths  and  kindred  fiurewells, 
lb.  GnUiiie  left  Seodand  that  lie  mig^t  tniwiiirffty  to  those 
who  would  wait  upon  him  in  the  nuUioned-peopled  city  of 


CHAPTER   IX. 
i9a--i8niL 


Sdoult  after  the  eToits  leeotded  in  the  last  diapter,  Mr* 
Gnfliiie  oiteied  upon  the  pastorate  of  Tofancn  Sqnazo  CSoo- 
gregitinnal  Chuvch.  T^mdon  He  had  broken  away  to  a 
curtain  extent  fitom  his  biethien  with  whom  he  had  labooied 
ao  loni^  and  c^edally  from  the  dose  intimacy  and  fellowship 
of  his  co*wQck«r  in  the  goqwl,  Profeasor  Morison.  The  coeds 
of  friendship  were  stiained  in  many  qoarters*  and  the  event 
was  one  over  which  many  mourned.  They  did  so  as  much 
for  Mr.  Gathrie*s  sake  as  the  sake  of  the  ETsngelical  Union. 
For  though  he  had  cxosed  the  border  they  loved  and  honoured 
him,  and  thought,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  would 
not  meet  with  the  success  and  brotherly  sympathy  in  the  great 
dty  he  richly  deserved.  They  felt  that  they  had  a  sort  of 
claim  on  his  presence  and  services,  and  both  would  be  much 
missed  at  their  meetings^ 

With  what  feelings  Mr.  Guthrie  entered  upon  his  work 
in  the  metropolis,  we  do  not  exactly  know.  He  had  his 
doubts,  and  he  knew  he  would  have  his  difficulties.  At 
the  same  time,  having  taken  the  step,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  suit  himself  to  the  altered  relations  in  which  he 
found  himself.  The  Scotch  methods  would  not  do  for  the 
English,  and  the  old  practices  in  public  worship  must  give 
place  to  what  was  lighter,  shorter,  and  more  familiar  to  the 
English  eye  and  ear.  No  matter  at  what  sacrifice,  the  change 
most  be  made.  Expository  preaching  must  ^ve  place  to  text- 
aermonising,  long  prayers  to  shorter  ones»  and  read 
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must  be  abandoned  for  those  which  had  the  appearance  of 
extempore  ones.  To  accomplish  all  this,  Mr.  Quthrie  set  him- 
self  with  a  firm  determination,  and  to  a  certain  degree  sac- 
ceeded.  He  found  that  only  hj  doing  so  he  could  succeed  in 
gathering  around  him  a  congregation  and  keeping  them  after 
they  came.  London  audiences  are  fickle,  he  was  wont  to  say; 
they  do  not  cling  to  the  walls  of  a  house  and  the  voice  of  a 
preacher  as  they  do  in  the  land  of  heather.  They  are  on  the 
wing  ready  to  fly  away  on  an  attraction  of  a  more  powerful 
kind  presenting  itself. 

The  chapel  in  which  Mr.  Outhrie  officiated  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  square,  which  was  not  fully  formed  when  it  was 
opened.  The  neighbourhood  was  not  by  any  means  thickly 
populated,  and  other  churches  were  in  the  locality.  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  he  laboured  with  energy,  and  under 
his  ministry  both  the  church  and  the  congregation  increased. 
As  an  accomplished  scholar.  Christian  teacher,  and  gentleman, 
he  was  welcomed  into  Nonconformists'  circles,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  found  that  they  had  in  him  one  who  would  do  them 
honour.  He  took  part  in  many  of  their  meetings,  and  it  was  ' 
said  that  if  an  opening  had  presented  itself  he  would  have 
received  an  appointment  to  a  chair  in  one  of  their  colleges. 

There  was  nothing  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred 
during  his  pastoral  work  in  London,  if  it  were  not  a  series  of 
lectures  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  deliver  on  the  Baptist 
controversy,  in  reply  to  three  which  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  William   Landels.    The  lectures  were  exhaustive,  and 
written  in  a  strain  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  those  who  held 
Baptist  views.     They  were  replied  to,  and  the  war  was  waged 
with   keenness  for  some   time.     Mr.   Outhrie  published   his 
discourses  at  the  time  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered, and  in  the  year  1869  he  recast  the  whole  into  a  neat 
little  treatise,  "  The  Pfedobaptist's  Guide  on  Mode  and  Subject, 
and  Baptismal  Regeneration,"  which  is  a  work  that  takes  its 
place  amongst  the  best  treatises  on  this  difficult  subject.    The 
author  enters  upon  its  consideration  with  ardour  and  the  spirit 
of  valour.     Nowhere  is  the  whole  field  of  the  controversy 
traversed  in  such  small  compass  with  all  that  is  telling  in 
argument  and  lucid  in  exposition.      There  is  a  grasp  and 
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grapple  in  its  pages  which  satisfy  the  most  logical  mind,  and 
ihe  style  and  scholarship  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
any  olt  his  previous  or  succeeding  works.     In  the  first  part, 
after  defining  the  ground  and  clearing  the  approaches,  he 
plunges  into  the  meaning  of  "  baptizo,^  wresting  the  enemy's 
position  from  him,  and  turning  the  guns  against  him  with 
destructive  effect.    He  contends  that  the  word  *'  baptizo  **  has 
not  a  modal  meaning,  and  that,  as  employed  in  the  Scriptures, 
does  not  mean  to  dip  or  immerse.    "  We  have  found,"  he  says, 
**  that  in  its  literal  use  the  word  '  baptism/  in  sacred  usage, 
has  a  general  sense,  akin  to  that  of  pwrijusaiion  ;  while  the 
connection,  in  every  instance,  determines  the  mode  to  have 
been  by  sprinkling."    The  New  Testament  baptisms  and  the 
question  of  the*  subject  are  then  considered  at  length,  and  the 
whole  is  closed  with  an  important  discussion  of  '^  Baptismal 
Begeneration."    The  work  is  one  of  sterling  value,  and  can 
be  read  by  all  classes  with  pleasure  and  no  littie  profit 
'    It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  Mr.  Guthrie  lookeA  back 
to  Scotland  and  his  friends  there  with  emotions  of  deepest 
interest.    The  surroundings  in  London  were  pleasant  enough, 
but  the  cause  he  had  been  identified  with  in  Scotland  was 
dearer  still.     Had  he  not  struggled,  wrought,  suffered,  and 
prayed  with  the  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union  movement 
and  many  of  those  associated  with  him  ?     These  things  could 
not  be  forgotten.     Distance  only  lent  them  greater  force,  and 
made  Christian  friendship  more  dear.     The  irritation  caused 
by  the  Temperance  controversy  had  given  place  to  a  richer 
•experience,  as  the  lava  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater  gives 
wealth  to  the  soil  oh  which  the  vines  grow.     There  never  had 
been  animosity,  only  difference  of  opinion,  for  not  one  single 
individual  could  have  entertained  ill  will  to  Mr.  Outhrie  for 
an  hour,  nor  he  to  any  one.     It  was  but  the  natural  which 
occurred  when  we  find  him,  after  a  few  years'  absence,  direct- 
ing his  steps  northward,  to  see  how  his  brethren  fared.     His 
appearance  at  the  Conference  of  18C4  was  welcomed,  and 
many  an  eye  was  suffused  with  tears  when  they  saw  his 
kindly  face  and  heard  his  manly  voice.     At  the  end  of  the 
public  meeting  he  spoke  briefly,  with  the  old,  brotherly,  loyal 
ring,  which  found  a  response  in  loving  hearts. 
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A  year  after,  a  move  was  made  in  Glasgow  to  form  a  new 
church,  and  to  call  Mr.  Guthrie  to  become  pastor.  He  received 
a  call  to  Highbury  Congregational  Church,  Portsmouth,  in  De- 
cember, 1866,  but  declined.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  he  received  cordial  and  pressing  invitations  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  now  Buccleuch  Evangelical  Union  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, and  from  the  new  congregation  which  met  in  the  Trades 
Hall,  Glasgow,  the  membership  of  the  latter  being  largely  made 
up  of  old  and  tried  friends.  Between  the  claims  of  these  two 
places  he  desired  to  judge  righteous  judgment,  and  consulted 
various  brethren  as  to  what  they  would  advise.  When  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  ministers  who  were  discussing  the  issues 
involved  in  the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  he  interposed,  in  a  jocular  way,  the  re- 
mark :  "  All  very  important,  gentlemen,  but  with  me  the 
question  is  not  that  of  the  South  or  the  North,  but  the  East 
or  the  West."  After  due  and,  indeed,  prolonged  thought  as  to 
the  path  of  duty,  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Glasgow  congrega- 
tion, in  June,  1866.  In  September  following  the  congregation 
was  constituted  into  a  church,  with  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  some  applicants  for  admission. 
On  the  Tuesday  following  a  public  soiree  was  held,  which 
was  largely  attended,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Morison,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Mitchell,  the  Chairman,  and  others.  Mr.  Guthrie 
gave  a  short  account  of  how  he  had  been  brought  into  his 
present  position,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  present 
church  had  not  risen  out  of  any  dissensions  with  other 
churches.  No  one  coming  into  his  communion  had  any  fault 
to  find  with  those  whose  churches  they  had  left.  They  only 
wished  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  raise  a  new  Evangelical 
Union  Church  in  the  city,  and  thereby  further  the  cause  of 
Christ  He  started  his  work  in  their  midst  with  a  firmer 
co.iviction  than  ever  in  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  its 
adaptation  to  meet  the  necessities  of  man's  fallen  nature. 
On  this  wise  began  Mr.  Guthries  fifth  pastorate.  He  took 
another  small  church  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  I  will  unite 
your  fortunes  with  mine  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  Church  and  State,  and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
is  a  subject  which  must  needs  be  examined  by  every  student 
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leaves  our  Divine  Christianity  to  open  her  own  infinite  foun- 
tains, wield  her  own  heavenly  influences,  and  carry  them,  free 
as  the  winds  and  the  common  sunshine,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.     Its  symbol   is,  not  kings  and  armies,  but  a  winged 
angel   in  mid-heaven,  bearing  the  everlasting  gospel  to  all 
peoples  and   tongues.      It   has    resources   enough   for  this. 
Talk  of  the  powers  latent  in  science !    Think  of  the  power 
that  slumbers  latent  in  the  Christian  Church.    What  electri- 
city and  steam  have  done  in  this  age,  since  they  were  called 
forth  from  their  latencies  in  nature,  would  but  faintly  illus- 
trate the  world-heaving  forces  that    lie  latent  in  all   our 
Churches.      In  primitive  times,  'the  godly  examples,'  says 
Merivale, '  of  Christians,  and  especially  of  Christian  martyrs, 
caused  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  conversions.'     Let  modern 
Christianity  only  look  with  eagle  vision  into  the  face  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  pray  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
plume  her  heavenly  wings,  and  the  same  effects  would  follow 
still.    Determine,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  do  your  part. 
Be  loyal  to  noble  Nonconformity,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  truth's  sake  that  is  in  it.     Leave  it  to  weaklings  to 
blush  for  the  respectability  of  a  cause  glorified  by  the  names 
of  Cromwell  and  Milton,  and  consecrated  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs.     Let  these  young  Demases  go ;  they  will  not  much 
enrich  the  Eistablishment,  or  impoverish   Dissent.     As   true 
Voluntaries,  be  you  all  life  and  action.     Consecrate  to  it  your 
entire  individualism.    *  Live  while  you  live' ;  and  live  through- 
out the  breadth  and  depth,  as  well  as  length  of  your  life.    '  He 
most  lives  who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best' " 
The  style  is  breezy  and  refreshing,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  which  is  of  a  dry-as-dust  sort,  is  as  interesting  as  a 
tale.      The   author   exhibits   throughout  excellencies   which 
"makes  the  book,"  as  George  Gilfillan  said, '' scintillate  and 
sparkle  as  with  crisp  hoar-frost,  and  keeps  the  air,  so  to  speak, 
keen   and  bracing  around  it.     And  best  of  all,  and  in  high 
manner  characteristic,  we  find  the  elements  of  candour  in  his 
treatment  of  opponents,  as  well  as  in  the  classification  of 
friends — a  candour  springing  from  a  wide-mindedness  of  view 
and  a  charity  of  feeling  not  over  rife  in  the  world  or  the  Church, 
and  which   in  the  author   co-exists   with   deep   conviction 
23 
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of  the  inith  of  hiB  own  views  and  widi  ferrid  baUHsk 
their  prodamatioiL''  The  prodoctioa  is  an  evidenee  Hfitm 
author  was  a  fearless  hot  candid  Sajpalma/L^  dm;  lagm 
thinker,  biblical  expositor,  aeeompEshed  aeliolar,  mad  an  ekgm 
writer.  Pity  bat  that  his  gifts  and  gmees  lad  been  d^h^  ' 
on  another  field,  for  this  volume  will  not  aurvivc;  a^  sD  in 
masterliness  and  beanty  will  not  present  H  from  taoBommgi 
mere  transitory  inflaence. 

The  new  charch  in  the  Trades  Hall  hdd  on  its  way.  ai 
the  hearts  of  both  pastor  and  people  were  eheeved  by  astaif 
increase  of  members  both  to  church  and  eongngation.    Thej 
soon  began  to  look  round  them  for  a  stated  plaee  off  wooli^; 
for,  however  suitable  a  public  hall  is  to  start  a  diiBcdi  in,  it  ■ 
not  convenient  for  the  development  and  oonaolidatian  of  t 
church.    An  opportunity  presented  itself  for  hajuh  Siy  a  p» 
manent  place  of  worship  in  the  b^^nning  off  1867,  in  Ab 
exposure  for  sale  of  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  eommofiooi 
church  in  East  Howard  Street    This  was  aecoied  for  ahoit 
half  the  money  it  had  cost  a  few  years  before,  and  lEr.  GaUuii 
went  to  enter  it  that  he  might  be,  as  he  said,  "  a  Hcnraid  for 
the  soul  in  Howard  Street."     After  being  thoronglily  deaiied 
and  repaired  it  had  a  most  elegant  appearance,  and  vras  one  of 
the  most  substantial  churches  in  the  city.     It  was  opened  for 
worship  by  the  new  church  in  the  beginning  of  June — the 
Bev.  Dr.  Morison  preaching  in  the  morning  an  appropriate  and 
eloquent  sermon  from  the  words  of  the  first  verse  84th  Fsabn, 
"  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  Hosts ! "    Mr. 
Guthrie  preached  a  massive  and  telling  discourse  in  the  after- 
noon on  4th  verse  of  the  27th  Psalm :  "  One  thing  have  I  de- 
sired of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  and  to  enquire  in  his  temple."     The  Bev. 
Fergus  Ferguson  preached  in  the  evening  a  characteristic, 
genial,  and  earnest  discourse  from  John  iiL  16 :  '^  Grod  so  loved 
the  world"    The  day's  services  was  much  appreciated  by 
large    audiences,    and   were    eminently  satisfactory  to    the 
minister  and  his  flock,  who  were  about  to  enter  upon  a 
new  phase  of  church  life.     They  were  much  cheered  bj 
the  way  the  two  city  pastors  had  come  forward  and  rendered 
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^  them  their  assistance,  which  was  a  practical  way  of  saying 

.   "God-speed." 

From  this  date  there  follow  works  of  faith  and  labours 
of   love  in  abundance.     Preaching   at  the  regular  diets  of 
worship,  lecturing  on    Sabbath   evenings  on  special  topics, 
visiting  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  homes  of  the  members, 
baptising    children,    and    marrying    those    who    enter    the 
wedded   state,  are  the  stated  labours  of  the  gospel  minister. 
The  duties   tax  head,  heart,  and   body  alike,  and  may  be 
termed  light,  but  they  are  of  the  most  wearing  description. 
To  all  those  Mr.  Guthrie  had  to  attend,  and  to  others  beside, 
incident  to  a  young  church,  which  were  sorely  trying.    In 
looking  into  the  list  of  his  labours  as  recorded  in  the  public 
prints,   their  diversity  strikes   us,  and   their  multitudinous 
character  speaks  of  little  rest  and  constant  outputting  of  power. 
He  still  continues  devoted  to  the  general  cause  of  the  Union, 
preaches  anniversary  sermons,  and  attends  soirees,  making 
speeches  full  of  pawky  humour,  pathos,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion.    There  are  few  churches  in  the  denomination  he  has  not 
aided  on  their  annual  services,  and  his  presence  was  ever  a 
source  of  unmingled  satisfaction  both  to  the  people  and  those 
who  entertained  him  in  their  homes.     His  gentle  and  digni- 
fied, yet  genial  manner,  made  him  a  special  favourite  in  the 
homes  of  the  ministers ;  and  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  story, 
poetic  quotation,  fact  and  fancy,  made  the  conversation  sparkle 
ever  with  brightness  and  genial  feeling.     And  through  all,  the 
religious  life  of   the   speaker  was   apparent,  which  gave  an 
aroma  of  a  sweetest  odour  to  all   that  was  said  and  done. 
These  hours  spent  in  the  various  parts  to  which  he  was  called 
on  the  Master's  service,  account  largely  for  the  way  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  loved  by  all  the  old  and  young  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact,  and  why  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  so 
many  souls.     These  excursions  to  country  and  town  churches 
were  taken  most  willingly,  and  encouraged  the  members  and 
the  ministers  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     What  with 
church  work  and  denominational  work  the  years  lying  between 
18GG  and  1870  were  for  him  years  of  toil,  anxiety,  and  tearful 
sowing.     He  also  saw  the  harvest  springing,  scantily  enough, 
but  still  coming  forth;  for  at  the  anniversary  soirees  of 
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1868-69,  he  was  enabled  to  report  an  increase  in  the  aadienes 
and  membership,  and  steady  progress  in  all  departments 

In  December,  1868,  Mr.  Guthrie  pobliahed  "  Sacied  Lyno; 
Hymns,  Original  and  Translated  from  the  Gtennan,  with  ver- 
sions of  Psalms."  A  beautiful  little  volume  both  ezteniallT 
and  internally.  From  his  earliest  years  lie  had  cultivated  tk 
mose,  and  had  all  along  his  way  been  writing  veiaeB,  some 
sacred  and  some  secular.  When  in  the  mood  he  daahed  off  t 
long  array  of  verses  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  speech,  and  these 
were  not  unfrequently  of  a  most  wag^sh  description.  Th^ 
were  full  of  humour,  satire,  and  points,  and  were  much  prind 
by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  I  have  at  present 
before  me  ajeu  d^eaprit  he  wrote  when  at  college,  and  dedieatwi 
in  the  most  formal  style  to  "  Esteemed  Three,"  entitled,  "  The 
Qaestion  of  Questions,  which  seems  also  the  next  door  to  in- 
volving an '  Answer  of  Answers.'"  It  is  on  giving  up  gnnflmg 
and  smoking  and  the  practice  of  using  tobacco  in  eittier  of  its 
forms.  We  give  a  few  verses,  which  are  not  altogether  without 
literaiy  merit, — 

*'  But,  ah !  my  pipe !  my  darling  pipe ! 
Whenerer  I  breathe  yoar  name, 
Deep,  deep  emotions  only  glow 
Besponsive  to  your  flame. 


"  For  why  ?  My  party-coloured  pipe 
There  is  a  kindly  glow — 
A  sympathetic  tide  between 
That  roUs  in  ceaseless  flow. 

"  And,  pipe,  thou  hast  a  noble  head — 
Thou  hast  a  bnming  heart. 
Alas !  that  fierce,  relentless  fate 
Should  force  us  e*er  to  part. 

"  Alas !  that  we  should  ever  part — 
We  who  so  oft  are  one ; 
"When  eren  the  very  breath  we  breathe 
Is  breathed  in  unison." 

These  verses  would  not  have  been  quoted  had  it  not  been  that 
the  writer  of  them  manfully  gave  up  the  use  of  the  vile  weed 
and  conquered  the  strong  habit  he  had  at  first  thoughtlessly 
formed.    The  poetic  speech  he  made  at  a  Conference  break- 
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fast  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  is  another  illustration  of  his 
powers  of  versification.  But  in  the  sacred  region  he  de- 
lighted most  to  roam,  and  of  its  glories  he  delighted  to  sing. 
Out  of  the  number  he  had  written,  he  gathered  up  into 
a  beautiful,  variegated  poetic  bouquet  some  of  his  choice  pieces, 
and  in  the  issuing  of  the  volume,  he  took  unwonted  interest. 
In  the  preface  he  says :  "  Of  these  effusions — products  of  the 
passing  mood,  through  restless  and  ungenial  years,  little  open 
to  harmonic  influences — some  have  long  been  in  print  One 
in  particular  (the  first  of  the  series)  has  been  variously  quoted 
and  reprinted  here  and  in  America,  beyond  the  author's  know- 
ledge, except  in  stray  instances  that  now  and  then  transpire. 
This,  with  other  indications,  including  the  oft-repeated  and 
long-unheeded  requests  of  friends  and  brethren  whose  judg- 
ment he  highly  values,  has  led  him  to  issue  the  present  volume, 
in  the  fond  hope  that,  after  due  riddling,  a  few  fragments  may 
be  found  to  remain  which  a  Christian  public  will  be  able  to 
accept  as  an  humble  contribution  to  our  hymnology." 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  in  the  first  there 
are  the  original  pieces ;  in  the  second,  the  hjrmns  translated 
from  the  German ;  and  in  the  third,  the  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Several  of  the  original  hymns  are  well  known  and  much  prized. 
They  breathe  the  spirit  of  elevated  thought  and  emotion,  and 
bear  the  reader  aloft  into  the  altitudes  where  "  world  and 
worldling  are  unknown."  They  are  permeated  with  the  evan- 
<;elical  spirit,  for  his  muse  could  only  find  satisfaction  in  its 
highest  flights  when  it  magnified  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  extolled 
the  work  he  achieved  for  the  souls  of  men.  The  conceptions 
of  the  various  pieces  are  natural  as  the  children  of  spontaneity, 
and  not  the  forced  produce  of  intellectual  processes.  And  the 
rhythm  is  sweet  and  musical,  bearing  in  some  cases  aloft  to 
regions  where  the  higher  harmonies  fill  the  spiritual  ear,  and 
the  light  of  truth  and  love  is  brightest  Of  this  class,  besides 
thase  mentioned  previously,  "  The  Banner  of  Love,"  "  The 
Blood  of  Sprinkling,"  "The  White-Robed  Victors,"  may  be 
named.  Tlie  translations  are  smooth  and  expressive,  and  the 
versions  of  the  Psalms  have  not  the  rugged  strength  of  the 
common  metrical  version,  but  they  have  more  poetic  fervour 
and  sweetness.     As  a  specimen  we  give 
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PSALM  LXVn. 

^  Fndse  Jehoyah  all  ye  nations. 

O'er  the  world  his  love  proclaim  ; 
Down  to  latest  generations 
Sing  the  glories  of  his  name. 

HaUeligah ! 
Praise  the  Lord  with  lond  acolaim ! 

From  Jehovah,  showers  of  blessing — 

Mercies  each — ^like  riyers  roll ; 
While  his  troth,  with  tide  unceasing. 

On  shall  flow  from  pole  to  pole. 
Hallelnjah ! 

Praise  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul  I 

There  is  a  kind  of  immortality  on  this  earth  possessed  fay 
those  who  give  a  genuine  contribution,  no  matter  how  small, 
to  the  hymnology  of  the  Christian  Church :  though  dead,  they 
still  live,  and  their  influence  is  perennial  This  immortality 
belongs  to  John  Quthrie.  By  his  musical  words  and  grand 
conceptions  of  .truth,  he  supplies  the  worshipper  with  the 
vehicle  by  means  of  which  his  adoration,  love,  and  praise, 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  his  spirit  is  made  to  burn  with  holy 
fire.  This  he  shall  enjoy  so  long  as  hymns  are  used,  for  there 
will  always  be  many  who  will  read  or  sing  with  music  of  either 
heart  or  voice,  or  both,  those  sacred  lyrics  which  make  known 
the  Redeemer's  tears,  the  love  of  Jesus,  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
the  Christian  race,  and  the  Christian  rest. 


CHAPTER   X. 

1870—1877. 

Difficulties — Bemoval  to  West  Campbell  Street — Soiree  Speech — Testimonial 
— Degree  D.D. — Appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Apologetics — Inaugural  Lec- 
ture. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  recent  history  of  churches  situated 
in  the  centre  of  large  cities,  know  that  within  the  last  twentj' 
years  they  have  gone  through  a  crisis.  Wealth  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  country,  and  has  been  widely  distributed,  a 
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large  portion  of  it  going  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class 
community.  This  has  enabled  its  members  to  secure  for  them- 
selves better  houses,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  in- 
stead of  near  the  centre  as  formerly.  This  has  reacted  upon 
the  churches  which  were  in  the  centre,  and  were  previously 
filled,  or  weirfiUed.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  distances  were 
too  far  for  the  whole  family  to  go,  and  the  tendency  was  to 
take  a  church  nearer  the  dwelling-house,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  could  easily  attend.  Central  churches 
have  therefore  had  to  labour  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and, 
except  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  kind,  could  not 
hold  their  own.  Against  this  influence  Mr.  Quthrie  had  to 
contend.  His  members  were  scattered,  and  most  of  them  lived 
far  away  from^  the  church  in  Howard  Street.  Some  of  them, 
the  majority,  in  fact,  had  to  walk  miles  to  get  to  the  house  of  Qod 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  where  there  were  little  children  the 
task  was  not  an  easy  one  to  accomplish.  Old  members  might  be 
kept  by  their  love  to  the  minister  and  their  deep  interest  in  the 
cause,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  an  increase  to  either  the  church 
or  congregation.  This  Mr.  Quthrie  experienced  in  his  new 
church.  He  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  was 
aided  in  the  services  by  a  splendid  organ  and  a  well-trained 
choir,  but  the  fruits,  though  satisfactory  to  a  certain  extent, 
were  not  so  full  and  diversified  as  they  might  have  been 
expected.  After  three  years  of  the  pastorate  he  reported  a 
steady  increase  both  in  the  membership  and  congregation.  A 
year  later  the  same  information  is  given,  and  both  the  minister 
and  his  people  were  thankful.  So  was  it  for  after  years.  Still 
it  was  felt  desirable  that,  if  possible,  a  new  church  should  be 
built  in  a  more  suitable  locality,  where  there  would  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  large  population  to  draw  from.  Before  fixing 
the  place  and  arranging  about  the  new  church,  the  brethren 
sold  the  one  in  Howard  Street,  and  from  this  there  emerged 
serious  difficulties,  which  annoyed  Mr.  Guthrie  and  destroyed 
his  chances  of  ultimate  success  in  Glasgow.  The  church  divided 
into  two  parties ;  the  one  wanted  a  church  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Clyde,  and  the  other  wanted  it  on  the  south  side.  The 
funds  ultimately  were  divided,  and  eventually  Mr.  Guthrie 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  smaller  section  of  the  north,  who  met 
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for  worship  in  West  Campbell  Street  Church,  which  was  opened 
in  August,  1875.  There  he  buckled  on  his  armour  and  faced 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  like  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  a  hard  struggle.  Many  a  one  with  his  gentle  nature,  splen- 
did accomplishments,  and  wealth  of  intellect  and  heart,  would 
have  sickened  at  the  work  and  turned  to  something  else  than 
endeavouring  anew  to  build  up  the  walls  of  Zion  and  to  make 
inroads  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  We  doubt  not  he 
would  have  his  hours  of  sadness  and  anxious  thought,  almost 
despondency.  These  he  had,  as  we  have  heard  him  say,  but 
he  never  lost  faith  in  the  faithful  few  who  were  around  him, 
and  the  Divine  Master  above  him.  If  the  path  of  duty  was 
one  of  thorns  and  disappointments  he  knew  who  called  him  to 
walk  therein,  and  would  enable  him  to  do  what  was  right 
and  good. 

Mr.  Quthrie  had  a  measure  of  success  in  his  new  sphere, 
and  he  expounded  the  Word,  preached  the  Qospel,  and  lec- 
tured occasionally  on  stirring  topics  in  the  evenings  with  his 
wonted  eloquence,  earnestness,  and  lucidity.    At  an  annual 
soiree  which  I  attended  in  1876,  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
and  delivered  an  address  which  expressed  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  most  fully.     It  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  church,  he  said,  though  it  would  have  been  more 
gratifying  to  him  personally  to  have  had  the  combined  results 
of  his  labours  during  that  decennium  now  before  and  around 
him,  none  the  less  did  these  exist  and  none  the  less  would 
they  remain.    "  Mere  ambition,"  he  said,  "  does  not  influence 
me  much.     I  am  content  to  be  to  the  end  what  I  have  for  the 
most  of  my  life  been — a  pioneer.     When  I  began  the  cause, 
the  friends  at  whose  instance  I  did  so  said  that  I  might  have 
ten  good  years  of  work  before  me.     These  ten  years  I  have 
accomplished ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  feel,  from  my  excellent 
health  and  strength,  that  I  may  have  some  good  work  in  me 
yet.     We  are  at  present  labouring  under  some  disadvantages. 
The  church,  owing  to  recent  changes,  is  small.     The  locality 
is  not  deemed  favourable.     Our  chief  drawback,  however,  is 
in  our  place  of  worship.    True,  it  is  snug  and  most  comfortable, 
and  at  a  former  period  would  have  done  well  enough;  but 
in  these  stylish  days  Mrs.  Glasgow  and  her  children  have  got 
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into  such  a  high  status  of  society  that  they  will  have  superb 
churches.  But  a  truce  to  complaints.  I  have  no  turn  at  any 
rate  for  the  doleful ;  and  with  all  the  trials  I  have  had,  I  ques- 
tion if  there  be  many  happier  men  than  I  now  am  and  have 
all  along  been." 

The  address  is  characteristic  of  the  speaker  and  allows  us  to 
get  a  somewhat  close  view  of  the  motives  which  were  regnant 
in  his  life.  From  personal  intercourse  with  him  at  that  time 
I  learned  how,  amid  all  the  discouraging  circumstances,  he  was 
full  of  life  and  knew  that  most  clouds  had  a  silver  lining. 
He  luxuriated  in  the  reminiscences  of  old  struggles  and  vic- 
tories, and  from  these  he  drew  inspiration  and  strength  for 
present  duty  and  future  action.  He  took  during  this  time,  as 
always,  a  very  great  interest  in  the  young  people  of  his  church 
and  congregation.  For  their  benefit  he  formed  a  communion 
class  which  met  after  the  morning  service.  The  exercises  were 
of  the  most  instructive  kind,  and  were  the  means  of  blessing 
to  not  a  few.  In  this  class  he  used  to  explain  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  the  Lord  s  Supper,  and  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  church-membera  "  Before  I  attended  these 
instructions,"  says  one  of  the  members,  "  I  had  the  vaguest 
notions  on  the  subject,  and  had,  indeed,  a  certain  dread  of  the 
ordeal.  But  he  was  so  persuasive — possibly,  sometimes,  dan- 
gerously so — that  to  me  it  seemed  a  miracle  the  whole  class 
did  not  present  themselves  as  applicants.  His  son  James  and 
I  (lid  at  the  same  time ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  my  interview 
with  him  in  his  house  at  the  Botanic  Gardens.  We  young 
fellows  were  attending^College,  and  he  varied  the  conversation 
so  skilfully  and  well  from  Philasophy  and  Classics  to  the  all 
importance  of  the  step  we  were  about  to  take — or,  rather,  had 
taken — that  I  could  easily  have  imagined  myself  his  son."  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  ever  brotherly,  and  had  a  kind  word  for  the 
young,  and  an  inspiring  remark  for  all  who  desireil  to  make 
hemlway  in  life.  He  was  a  true  father  in  Israel,  and  this 
accounted  for  the  influences  he  exercised  over  many,  and  the 
deep  affection  of  which  he  was  the  object. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  form  large  churches, 
and  minister  to  large  congregations,  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
very  large  circle  of  friends,  many  of  whose  friendships  rose 
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almost  to  adoration.  His  gentle  spirit,  social  nature,  rich  {mul 
of  humour,  catholic  spirit,  and  broad  humanity,  drew  many 
around  him,  who  had  loved  him  with  pore  hearts  tenderly. 
Among  his  ministerial  brethren  he  was  honotired,  and  by  than 
all,  without  exception,  he  was  beloved.  These  -^ere  the  feel- 
ings which  were  entertained  concerning  him  by  the  whole  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  brethren  scattered  over  the  woild 
His  name  was  ever  coupled  with  that  of  Dr.  Morison  as  one  of 
the  two  who  had  founded  the  Union,  and  sacrificed  much  for 
the  gospel's  sake.  Outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  <sircle  in  which 
he  moved,  he  was  more  than  respected,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  whom  to  know  was  to  love.  And  even  those  w^ho  did  nc^ 
agree  with  his  theories  on  matters  of  a  political  or  social  nature 
admired  him  as  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  cause  of  God 
and  humanity.  These  feelings  took  a  practical  shape  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  determined  to  present  Mr.  Quthrie  with 
a  substantial  testimonial  of  their  regard  and  appreciation  of 
his  manifold  labours.  A  committee  was  formed  in  1873  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking,  and  a  circular  was  issued  to  the 
friends.  In  that  circular  it  is  truly  said: — ^"Men  of  many 
shades  of  doctrine,  belonging  to  different  churches,  have  felt 
the  charm  of  his  character,  and  been  attracted  by  the  genial 
sympathy,  moral  courage,  and  manliness  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  Not 
a  few  of  those  friends  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
also  in  the  Colonies,  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  to 
this  testimonial  in  admiration  of  the  man,  even  when  they 
differ  from  his  theological  opinions.  The  ministers  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  have  long  regarded  Mr.  Guthrie  as  one  of 
their  best  representative  men ;  and  he  has  done  good  service 
in  breaking  down  the  prejudices  which  arose  out  of  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  moVement  at  its 
origin." 

Subscriptions  came  in  from  a  large  number  of  friends 
inside  and  outside  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  in  about  a 
year's  time  after  its  first  commencement,  the  committee  were 
able  to  state  that  £1,000  had  been  received.  The  testimonial 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Guthrie  at  a  public  soiree,  held  in  the 
Trades*  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  April,  1874, 
James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  pre- 
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siding.  There  were  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  other 
friends  present.  After  a  genial  address  by  the  Chairman,  in 
which  he  uttered  kind  and  true  words  concerning  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  he  called  upon  William  Wilson,  Esq.,  to  present 
the  gift  to  Mr.  Guthrie.  In  doing  so,  he  made  a  long  speech 
highly  eulogistic  of  the  one  they  had  met  to  honour.  He  said 
— "  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  learned  to 
love  and  admire  Mr.  Guthrie,  because  of  his  faithful  adherence 
and  devotion  to  truth  and  conscience.  I  have  learned  to  honour 
and  revere  him  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
movement.  His  eminent  piety,  and  consistent  Christian  charac- 
ter— his  usefulness,  and  comparatively  gratuitous  labours,  in 
everj'  department  of  Christian  work — calls  forth  our  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  I  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Guthrie's  great  learning,  genius,  ready  pen,  beautiful  poetry, 
keen  wit,  and  masculine  character ;  nor  must  I  dwell  on  that 
rare  geniality  which  makes  him  the  very  soul  of  a  happy  circle. 
We  are  proud  of  him  as  an  ornament  not  only  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  brotherhood,  but  to  our  noble  little  country." 
This  was  the  key-note  to  the  other  addresses  and  the  whole 
of  the  after  proceedings. 

Mr.  Guthrie  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a  felicitous  address, 
in  which  he  said — "  Personalities,  you  know,  may  take  more 
shapes  than  one.  Attack  has  never  discomposed  me ;  indeed, 
every  step  further  into  the  thick  of  the  contest  (and  I  had  once, 
some  of  you  may  remember,  four  or  five  fights  going  on  at  the 
same  time)  has  only  gathered  me  up  and  made  me  the  more 
serene.  But  be  it  good  sign  or  bad,  great  kindness  somehow 
fairly  s(juelches  me."  He  then  referred  to  his  student  days, 
and  the  debates  he  had,  when  at  the  University,  with  **  James 
Morison,  who  was  as  impetuous  then  as  he  is  now,  and  often 
we  came  to  stand  on  the  streets  to  set  our  wind  out  the  better 
and  tlien  moved  on  again,  as  groups  threatened  to  gather 
around  us  to  overhear  how,  *in  ways  unattempted  yet  in  prose 
or  rliyme,*  we  purposed  to  reconstruct  the  entire  pyramid  of 
human  knowledge,  and  screw  the  universe  up  anew."  The 
rest  of  the  address  dealt  with  his  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
for  which  he  took  his  stand  before  the  Synod,  a  statement 
of  his  views  on  the  temperance  question,  and  the  necessity 
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for  unity  among  all  parties  in  the  work  of  destroying  the 
power  of  the  drink  traffic  and  the  customs  which  fostered  in- 
temperance. He  concluded  by  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 
gift,  his  concluding  remarks  being, ''  I  repeat  my  thanks  a 
thousandfold  for  your  great  kindness  to  me,  and  may  He  who 
inspired  you  with  such  generous  impulses  return  that  kindness 
tenfold  into  your  own  bosooL" 

Dr.  Morison  gave  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a 
brother  dearly  beloved.  He  described  him  when  a  student 
as  a  tall,  slender  lad,  full  of  innocent  playfulness  and  budding 
wit.  He  said,  "  From  the  first  of  those  fresh  early  days  to  the 
present  moment,  Mr.  Quthrie  and  I  have  never  had  a  quarrel 
We  have  never  had — so  far  as  I  remember — a  single  misunder- 
standing. Our  tendencies  somehow  did  not  divaricate.  They 
rather  approached  nearer  and  nearer  till  they  either  ran  par- 
allel, like  paired  horses  in  a  chariot,  or  else  coalesced  alto- 
gether. Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Quthrie.  I  question  if  he  has  a  single  enemy  in  all 
the  world."  The  Rev.  George  Cron,  who  was  a  student  of  Mr. 
Guthrie's,  and  a  close  friend  also,  spoke  of  the  trueness  and 
worth  of  hun  they  had  met  to  honour.  And  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
Ferguson  gave  a  characteristic  speech  in  the  same  strain,  and 
wound  up  with  the  following  verses  which  he  composed  for 
the  occasion : — 

**  *Tis  pleasant  to  assemble  and  show  forth 
Bespeot  for  intellect  and  Christian  worth, 
To  one  who  counted  everything  but  loss 
If  he  might  only  magnify  the  Gross. 

<*  More  blessed  'tis  to  give  than  to  receive, 
And  yet  kind  gifts  on  the  recipient  leave 
Impressions  lasting  as  the  donor's  love, 
And  lift  the  heart  in  gratitude  above. 

**  A  scholar  ripe,  and  Mend  the  most  sincere ; 
A  preacher  of  the  gospel  kind  and  dear ; 
An  author  erudite  and  poet  true ; 
Guthrie,  how  many  graces  meet  in  you  I 

'*  0  may  this  meeting  but  a  prelude  be 
To  one  in  yonder  immortality, 
Where  God  shall  say  to  this  his  honoured  son — 
Enter  into  thy  Master's  joy — ^well  donel " 
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We  have  lingered  over  this  meeting  with  pleasure,  for  it  con- 
stitutes a  resting-place  of  satisfaction  in  a  life  which  was  so 
full  of  anxieties,  work,  and  worry.  It  is  as  a  stream  of  water 
in  the  valley,  or  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  It  was  a 
source  of  gratification  to  both  givers  and  receiver,  and  refreshed 
both  in  the  journey  of  life.  And  it  let  Mr.  Guthrie  see  that 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain  when  he  had  awakened  such  respect 
and  love  in  the  hearts  of  many  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world,  who  were  anxious  to  testify  to  him  in  a  tangible  form 
the  feelings  of  their  hearts  towards  him. 

The  next  year  the  Victoria  College,  Canada,  conferred  on 
Mr.  Guthrie  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  an  honour  which 
was  acknowledged  that  he  richly  deserved.  It  had  been  mat- 
ter of  comment  that  the  Scotch  imiversities  had  not  seen  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  grant  to  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  the  honorary  degrees  which  were  given  to  those  of  less 
ability,  scholarship,  and  theological  aciunen.  Perhaps  this  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  the  movement  they  sought  to 
advance  was  a  theological  movement  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  stereotyped  creed  of  the  State  religion.  Though  Mr. 
Guthrie's  Alma  Mater  did  not  honour  herself  by  honouring 
one  of  her  not  least  worthy  sons,  the  Canadian  University  did 
so,  and  the  denomination  was  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
placing  the  word  Doctor  before  the  name  of  John  Guthrie. 
Before  any  of  the  ministers  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D., 
it  used  to  be  said,  by  way  of  a  joke,  that  as  a  denomination 
they  did  not  require  doctors,  for  they  were  in  a  state  of  theo- 
logical health.  Their  health  did  not  suffer  after  Mr.  Guthrie  s 
degree  came,  for  he  was  as  soimd  and  strong  as  ever  in  the 
three  universalities,  and  was  never  more  alive  to  their  being  of 
the  very  essence  of  religion  and  the  marrow  of  the  gospel. 

The  Conference  of  1876  was  an  important  one  in  many 
respects,  and  particularly  for  the  attention  that  it  bestowed 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  Theological  Hall.  There  had 
been  various  attempts  made  to  equip  the  Theological  Hall 
more  fully ;  for  there  was  a  settled  conviction  that  the  times 
demanded  that  every  minister  should  be  trained  in  all  the 
branches  of  siEM^tnl  study  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  that 
some  attention  should  be  given  also  to  those  subjects  which 
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lie  on  the  border-land  between  science  and  religion — philoso- 
phy and  theology,  history  and  biblical  criticism.     It  was 
thought  desirable  to  have  a  chair  instituted  for  Apol<^tics, 
and  the  committee  had  to  report  that  they  had  failed  to  secure 
the  eminent  services  of  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  A.  M.  Fairbaim  as 
a  Professor  in  this  department.    The  opinion  was  expressed  by 
some  that  the  chair  should  not  be  instituted  at  present,  but 
there  were  others  who  at  once  said  Dr.  Quthrie  is  the  man  to 
fill  it    No  sooner  was  the  idea  mooted  than  it  took  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  as  the  very  thing 
which  was  both  suitable  and  beneficial    The  discussion  be- 
came animated,  and  there  were  more  indications  than  one 
given  that  the  laymen  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Dr. 
Quthrie  should  resume  his  position  as  a  Professor,  and  that  he 
was  equally  able  to  fill,  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  students,  any  of  the  chairs.    A  delegate  said,  *'  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  whole  Union  that  had  such  a  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  laymen  as  Dr.  Quthrie.    Possibly  they  did  not  under- 
stand Apologetics,  but  they  understood  Dr.  John  Quthrie,  and 
wanted  to  see  him  in  the  Hall,  no  matter  what  chair  he  filled." 
Others  echoed  those  words,  and  the  result  was,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  the  motion  was  carried  for  the  institution 
of  a  Chair  of  Apologetics,  and  thai  Dr.  Guthrie  be  asked  to 
become  Professor.     Next  morning  he  intimated  his  acceptance 
of  the  appointment.     In  doing  so,  he  said,  "  The  vote  of  Confer- 
ence summoning  me,  with  an  almost  but  unanimous  voice  to 
renewed  services  in  our  Theological  Hall,  is  one  that,  from  the 
purport  of  it,  and  from  every  feature  of  it,  has  touched  me 
more  than  words  can  express — ^more,  I  might  say,  than  any 
similar  event  in  my  life."    He  then  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  concluded  his  statement  with  the  words — "I,  in  open 
Conference,  respectfully  and  candidly  put  myself  and  my  ser- 
vice at  your  disposal,  and  may  God  enable  me  to  do  somewhat 
yet  for  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  for  his  glory."    He  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  prepare  his  lectures  for  the  next  session. 
Though  the  task  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  lay  alongside 
his  previous  studies,  reading  and  work,  still  the  labour  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  preparations  was  great.    The  field  is  one  full 
of  thorns  and  thickets,  and  he  who  walks  therein  must  go  with 
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careful  step,  and  have  his  eyes  open.     If  he  has  no  intellectual 
sympathy,  no  experience  of  doubts,  and  no  conception  that 
there  are  difficulties  honestly  experienced  by  earnest  seekers 
after  God  and  Truth,  his  apologetics  will  be  lame,  and  his  de- 
fence of  religion  will  be  feeble.     Dr.  Quthrie  understood  all 
this,  and  earnestly,  sympathetically,  and  faithfully  took  his 
place  as  a  defender  of  the  faith,  and  an  expounder  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  rests.     His  first  course  comprised  lectures 
on  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
Theory  of  Evolution,"  as  promulgated  by  Darwin,  and  other 
scientists,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.    These  were  the  themes  he  dwelt  upon  in  the  Session 
of  1877,  and,  before  the  next  Session  arrived,  he  had  to  re- 
linquish the  idea  of  conducting  the  class  himself  on  account  of 
enfeebled  health.      He,  however,  prepared  his  lectures,  and 
arranged  to  have  them  delivered  to  the  students  during  the 
Session.     On  the  17th  of  August,  1878,  he  met  his  class,  and 
delivered  an  introductory  lecture  on  "  A  Cultured  Ministry,  a 
Necessity  of  the  Times,"  the  last  lecture  he  delivered.    It  is 
his  final  words  to  those  who  aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  author,  the 
subject,  and  the  occasion.     It  is  all  through  an  earnest  plea 
that  the  man  of  God  who  stands  forth  to  speak  to  his  fellow- 
men  for  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  expoimd  the  Divnne  oracles, 
should  be  furnished  with  all  knowledge  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  sacred  and  important  function.     God  demanded 
this,  and  the  age  would  tolerate  nothing  less.   "An  uneducated 
or  half-trained  public  minister  is,  in  these  circumstances,  an 
anomaly — nay,  an  infidelity,  that  ought  to  be  testified  against 
by  every  right-minded  man.  ....  If  the  Church  and  the  world 
are  to  have  public  expoimders  of  the  Bible  at  all,  in  whom, 
without  surrender  of  their  intelligence,  they  can  repose  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  confidence,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
candidates  for  such  a  trust  should  devote  themselves  for  years 
to  the  study  of  sacred  languages,  to  exegesis,  to  systematic 
theology,  to  archaeology,  to  Church  history,  and  to  whatever 
other  branches  in  addition  to  these  may  be  adapted  to  widen 
the  l)asLs  of  his  personal  influence,  or  pile  new  Ossas  on  old 
Pelions,  and  point  the  pyramid  of  his  knowledge  to  loftier 
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altitudes  than  ever,  in  those  grand  celestial  thoughts  ^ 
constitute  the  distinctive  objects  of  theological  sdence."  Br 
quotes  Luther s  celebrated  statement,  "If  a  knowledge rf 
languages  had  not  given  me  certainty  of  the  true  sense  i 
the  Word,  I  might  have  been  a  pious  monk,  quietly  preachii? 
the  truth  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister ;  but  I  should  \m 
left  the  Pope,  the  sophists,  and  their  anti-Christian  power  ob 
the  ascendant." 

In  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  he  said — ''  I  have  detained  joa 
too  long  to  relieve  my  full  heart  with   words  of  benedicto 
and  farewell.     Tliis,  need  I  say,  would  have  proved  a  part  of 
my  Introductory  Lecture,  which,  as  compared  with  the  stiD 
flow  of  thoughts  above  indited,  would  have  borne  me  directly 
into  the  rapids,  and  cause  my  pen  to  be  pre-eminently  'the  pen 
of  a  ready- writer.*     But  all  that  element  I  am  necessitated  to 
leave  you  to  imagine  and  assume.     Pray  for  me,  as  I  shall  not 
forget  to  do  for  you.    And  pray  earnestly  for  yourselves.    This, 
like  Franklin  s  line,  and  without  Prometheus*  crime,  will  en- 
able you  to  draw  down  the  lightning-bolt   that  will  kindk 
your  own  spirits  now,  and  prove  the  heavenly  hammer  in  your 
hands  hereafter  for  breaking  rocky  hearts  in  pieces.     'Ben^' 
orasse,'  said  Luther,  *  est  bene  studeisse.'     *  To   have  prayel 
well,  is  already  to  have  studied  well/     Of  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners at  the  Westminster  Assembly — in  number  few  but  in 
action   far   from   inconsiderable — George    Gillespie    was  the 
prime  debater.     On  one  occasion,  when  a  formidable  Erastian 
was  on  his  feet,  Gillespie  was  observed  to  have  his  head  down, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  taking  notes.     The  solitaiy  note  was  foimil 
to  consist  simply  of  the  praj'er,  '  Da,  Domine,  lucem '  ('  Lord, 
give  light').     On  the  strength  of  this,  he  modestly  rose  and 
discomfited  his  opponent  with  a  trenchant  sweep  and  point 
that  profoundly  impressed  the  Assembly.    We  know  also  how, 
in  those  old  times,  a  whole  night  spent  in  fields  in  prayer  b}" 
Livingstone,  broke  next  day  into  the  splendour  of  a  blessed  and 
glorious  revival.     And  now,  dear  young  brethren,  go  forward 
and  *  do  exploits,'  and  be  valiant  for  the  truth  and  the  faith 
upon  the  earth.     The  Lord  take  you,  '  instead  of  the  fathers 
and  make  you  noble  princes  in  the  earth/    It  will  be  a  delight 
to  realise  that  you,  and  others  to  follow,  will,  as  your  seniors 
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glide  away,  step  on  the  arena  of  Evangelical  Union  testimony, 
as  part  of  Chrisft  s  young  chivalry — ^pure,  lustrous,  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  the  morning,  and 
distil  refreshing  wherever  you  spread,  gentle  as  balm,  bright 
with  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  even  as  the  soft  and  sun- 
reflecting  dew  lies  like  a  blessing  on  the  earth.  '  The  Lord 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee:  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  his 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace/  Amen  and 
amen ! " 

With  these  words  Dr.  Guthrie  closed  his  personal  relations 
to  the  class,  over  which  he  had  been  placed  two  years  before. 
Prayer  and  courage  he  inculcated  as  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  devolving  upon  those  who  had  given 
themselves  to  the  Lord  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  Both  are 
required  in  any  sphere  of  well-doing,  and  they  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  case  of  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  take 
up  their  cross  and  follow  the  Saviour  wherever  he  goes.  Dr. 
Quthrie  spoke  out  of  the  depths  of  a  long  experience,  and  his 
words  should  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  endeavour  to  walk 
in  the  ways  he  so  courageously  trod. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

1877—1878. 

ni  Health— Results  of  Work— "Temperance  Physiology  "—"Heroes  of  Faith" 
— Special  Sermons— Physical  Break  Down — Ordered  to  New  Zealand — 
.  Farewell  Address,  E.U.  Commission— Speeches — Other  Addresses. 

Many  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr.  Guthrie  as  he 
commenced  his  pastoral  work  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  not  be  a  long  liver.  There  were  indications  which  were 
alarming  enough  at  an  early  stage  of  his  public  career ;  but 
during  a  long  period  of  his  life  he  possessed,  if  not  robust 
health,  such  strength  as  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  many 
and  varied  dutias.  No  serious  illness  had  overtaken  him  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  this,  under  God,  might  be  traced  to 
his  method  of  living,  which  might  be  described  as  soberly, 
24 
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righteously,  and  godly.    In  1876,  there  ^rere  imtifflrfw**  nt 
ing  themselves  manifest  that  the  Tiial  oiezgy  wasnotaogni 
as  formerly,  and  that  certain  pins  of  the  tabemade  weregd- 
ting  a  little  slacker  than  they  were  wont  to  be.    Theiep' 
monitions  were  pushed  aside  by  a  buoyant  spirit^  and  made^ 
of  by  him  whose  joy  was  in  work.    But  they  came  badLigii 
with  renewed  vigour  and  demanded  attention.    The  ooono» 
ness  of  weakness  increased  till  the  determinatioii  was  fontl 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable  and  to  seek  something  like  lepw 
After  preaching  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  West  Ouf- 
bell  Street  Church,  the  church  resolved  to  remove  to  Ebenes 
Chapel,  Pitt  Street,  where  the  church,  under  the  pastoniBrf 
the  Rev.  William  Scott,  worshipped.     Shortly  after,  the  tn 
churches  were  united  and  formed  one,  and  at  i:lii<^  junetmelk 
Scott  retired  and  Dr.  Quthrie  was  made  honorary  pastor.  Ih 
united  church  called  for  its  pastor  the  Rev.  Robert  EQsbil)^' 
Kilmarnock,  who  acceded  to  the  invitation^  and  was  indnohl 
to  the  charge  by  Dr.  Guthrie  on  the  8rd  day  of  June,  Ifll 
At  the  soiree  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  gave  an  addna  a 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Hislop  a  most  cordial  welcome.     He  epib 
of  the  unity  which  existed  in  trying  circumstances  in  the 
church,  and  the  good  relations  which  always  obtained  betweei 
him  and  his  office-bearers.     He  referred  once  more  to  ft* 
imf avourable  conditions  he  was  placed  in  for  years  to  do  tbe 
work  of  the  ministry  with  anything  like  the  chance  of  suocea^ 
"  During  our  three  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,"  he  siiJ, 
"we  have  been  in  circumstances  about  as  unpropitious  fa 
gathering  members  as  any  church  could  well  experienca  When 
here  in  Ebenezer  we  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  the  g^ienl 
public,  nowhere.     In  West  Campbell  Street  we  were,  in  some 
respects,  worse  than  nowhere,  and  yet  West  Campbell  Street 
has  served  us  well,  and  is  a  spot  endeared  to  us  alL     Through 
all  these  changes  we  have  lost  none  that  I  can  remember, 
except  by  distance  or  death.     We  have  added  more  than  many 
are  likely  to  credit  us  with.     We  have  made  our  membership 
half  as  many  again,  after  making  all  requisite   deductions. 
Best  of  all,  we  have  had  imbroken  harmony  and  peace.    I 
trust,  also,  that  though  our  numbers  were  few,  the  spiritual 
result  has  not  been  small." 
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5t      There   is   in  these   words   an  undertone  of  sadness   and 
«--  disappointment.     The  sower  had  gone  forth  in  the  morning 
■  ^.  of  life,   young,  strong  in  heart,  and  filled  with  hope.      As 
-    opportunity  presented    itself,   he   had   sown  his   seed  with 
^   no  sparing  hand,  much  trouble  and  many  tears.     Time  passed, 
^  and  the  end  of  the  season  was  all  but  come,  and  to  the 
eye  of  sense  there  are  not  rich  fields  of  golden  grain  ready 
.    to  be  cut  down  and  garnered,  but  to  the  sensuous  eye  only 
a  few  stalks  here  and  there  in  the  field,  heavy-headed  it 
might  be,  but  not  a  full  harvest     This  is  disappointing  enough 
to  the  earnest  toiler,  and  as  the  evening  draws  on  is  calculated 
to  awaken  a  sigh.     Against  this  manner  of  looking  at  the 
results   of    his   labours  Dr.   Guthrie   ever    guarded   himself 
and  those  who  heard  him.      He  desired  them  to  penetrate 
the  seen,  and  take  a  broad  survey  of  the  effects  of  his  work 
as  an  under  shepherd.     It  was  by  doing  so  he  could  declare 
that  his  life  as  a  preacher  was  not  a  failure,  and  that  he 
had  done  much,  which  God  had  owned,  to  build  up  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  human  hearts  and  promote  the  honour  of  the 
heavenly  King.     Mere  numbers  is  not  a  criterion  by  which 
to   measure  spiritual  results.      If  they  were,  some  of  thasc 
who  have  had  an  abiding-place  in  the  world  s  history  would 
never  be  mentioned  by  this  generation.     Happy  is  the  Chris- 
tian teacher  who  can  remember  this,  and  go  forth  to  his  labour 
with  the  settled  conviction  that  in  due  time  he  shall  reap  if 
he  faint  not.     We  are  not  judges  of  work  done  for  the  Master 
in  sincerity  and  truth.     He  alone  is  the  judge,  because  he 
understands  its  true  significance  and  worth. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Guthrie  set  himself  to  write  a  work  on 
the  physiological  eSects  of  the  temperance  question,  a  task  he 
was,  for  many  reasons,  thoroughly  (qualified  to  accomplish. 
During  his  pastorate  in  Greenock,  he  attended  the  medical 
classes  of  the  Glasgow  University,  and  was  all  but  qualified  to 
take  the  degree  in  medicine.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired 
he  turned  to  good  use  in  his  neat  little  volume  on  "  Temper- 
ance Physiology,"  which  was  published  in  1877.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters  and  a  conclusion,  in  which  the  place  and 
power  of  alcohol  are  discussed  at  length  and  in  the  most  felici- 
tous style.     Dr.  Guthrie  could  not  write  a  heavy,  lumbering 
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style  if  he  had  tried  it  When  he  took  pen  in  hand  he  de- 
scribed with  lucidity  and  perspicuity  whatever  subject  he 
expounded.  No  one  could  ever  say,  "  I  do  not  understand  this 
book,"  if  it  were  a  work  of  his ;  for  he  wrote  in  a  sparkling  ^ 
way,  and  set  the  most  abstruse  and  abstract  subject  before 
his  readers  that  he  that  ran  might  both  read  and  understand. 
In  this  volume  these  characteristics  are  most  marked.  It  reads 
like  a  descriptive  tale,  and  the  attention  is  both  awakened  and 
sustained.  Facts,  sentiments,  science,  history,  and  poetry,  are 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  made  to  constitute  this  one  of  the 
very  best  works  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  strong  drink. 
The  views  advocated  are  what  some  would  call  extreme,  but 
which  experts,  such  as  Dr.  Richardson,  would  pronounce  true. 
Alcohol  is  proved  to  be  a  poison  and  destructive  of  health,  and 
is  not  required  for  the  well-being  of  man.  It  is  a  dangerous 
agent,  and  abstinence  from  it  is  a  duty  which  is  incumbent  on 
all.  In  the  section  on  Distillation  he  thus  writes — "  Such  is 
the  demon  of  distillation,  as  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  natu- 
rally named.  In  its  form  it  is  simple  enough ;  no  black,  swel- 
tering," venomous  fluid,  swarming  with  serpents,  and  smelling 
strongly  of  the  pit;  but  limpid,  transparent,  and  with  an 
odour  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise,  could  we  but  forget  its 
deeds,  and  innocent  enough  if  kept  from  fiery  contact  with 
palate,  stomach,  and  brain,  and  sacredly  confined  to  the  shelf 
of  the  apothecary  and  artist.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  behold  the 
trickling  drops  falling  from  the  worm  without  being  reminded 
of  the  Old  Serpent,  secreting  a  leprous  distilment,  over  which, 
more  appropriately  than  over  their  own  '  hell  broth,'  the  hags 
of  our  dramatist  might  sing, — 

*  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble.' 

And  the  demon  is  always  himself;  in  that  one  sense  true, 
self -consistent,  his  natural  strength  not  abated,  his  fiery  bite 
still  the  same,  *  like  a  staunch  murderer,  steady  to  his  purpose,* 
subtle  of  spring  and  deadly  of  sting.  Had  the  vapour  cloud 
of  water  been  his  only  envelopment,  he  would,  from  whatever 
substance  set  free,  retain  the  same  identity.     He  does  so  as  it 
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is ;  but  under  various  aliases,  the  essential  oils  and  other  ingre- 
dients passing  from  the  wine,  the  sugar  cane,  the  barley,  or 
whatever  else,  and  mantling  it  with  the  colour  and  character 
that  stamp  it  as  brandy,  rum,  and  whisky,  and  the  like — those 
arch  desolators  of  the  earth.  Need  we  wonder  that  even  calm 
men  of  science  should  here  warm  into  wrathful  transports? 
*The  act  of  extracting  alcoholic  liquors  by  distillation,'  Dr. 
Paris  pronounces,  *  the  greatest  crime  ever  inflicted  on  human 
nature.'  Finding  no  term  of  disaster  strong  enough  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  untold  evil,  he  lays  violent  hands  on  the  word 
*  crime,'  for  surely  violent  enough  it  is  to  apply  it  to  a  chemi- 
cal art,  and  subjects  it  to  a  high  pressure  to  bring  out  his 
tragic  meaning.  And  from  his  momentous  point  of  view,  who 
shall  say  he  is  wrong  ?"  The  whole  teaching  of  the  volume  is 
to  the  eflect  that  Dr.  Paris  was  not  wrong,  and  that  the  wise 
man  of  old  was  right  when  he  denounced  wine  as  a  mocker, 
which  deceived  and  destroyed  all  those  who  indulged  therein. 

In  1878  Dr.  Guthrie  published  two  volumes  which  require 
to  be  named.  The  first  was  "  Heroes  of  Faith  as  delineated 
in  Hebrews" ;  a  series  of  discourses  written  with  freshness, 
beauty,  and  illustrative  power.  The  second  we  have  referred 
to  in  a  previous  chapter, "  Occasional  Discourses."  This  was  his 
last  production,  issued  at  the  invitation  of  his  elders,  as  some 
echoes  he  might  leave  behind  when  he  took  his  departure  to  a 
better  clime.  They  have  become  echoes  from  a  glorious  land 
where  beauty  never  fades,  nor  tears  are  shed,  even  a  heavenly, 
and,  as  they  enter  the  soul,  they  become  richer  and  more  har- 
monious. Those  who  possess  this  work  possess  the  best  fruit 
of  Dr.  Guthrie's  brain  and  heart,  mellow,  luscious,  and  invig- 
orating. He  laid  it  on  the  altar  of  service  as  an  oflering  to 
the  "  Great  Head  of  the  Church,"  almost  as  the  words  soimded 
in  his  ear,  "  Come  up  higher,  come  up  hither."  It  is  left  be- 
hind, that  those  who  come  after  may  know  what  he  thought 
on  the  eternal  verities  of  God  and  the  soul  as  he  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  river  which  separates  earth  from  heaven,  and  the 
temporal  from  the  eternal. 

Though  relieved  from  regular  pastoral  work.  Dr.  Guthrie 
did  not  take  that  absolute  rest  which  he  so  much  required. 
Best  with  him,  as  long  as  he  was  at  all  able  to  work,  was  too 
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much  like  idleness  to  be  indulged  in.  He  laid  himself  open  to 
calls  to  preach  extra  sermons,  and  to  attend  soirees  and  social 
meetings,  and  these  came  in  both  nomeroos  and  urgent  To 
the  extent  possible  he  obeyed  the  calls,  and  preached  anniver 
sary  sermons  to  a  considerable  number  of  churches  during  the 
year.  His  services  were  much  valued  at  all  times,  bat  were 
never  more  so  than  when  those  addressed  saw  that  the  old  fire 
was  not  so  bright,  and  the  voice  'was  not  so  firm.  The  addresses 
deUvered  were  as  usual  highly  finished,  full  of  the  unctaon  of 
the  Holy  One,  and  earnest  appeals  to  decide  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  soul's  salvation.  Sweetness  and  light  were  never 
wanting  in  his  ministrations,  and  they  became  more  con- 
spicuous when  the  night  drew  near  in  which  no  man  can 
work.  Gradually  he  became  more  unfit  for  what  his  heart 
desired  to  accomplish,  and  the  truth  was  borne  in  a  painful 
way  home,  that  there  was  a  limit  to  his  strength,  and  that 
was  nearly  reached.  When  in  this  condition,  he  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Buccleuch  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  with 
an  effort  that  he  got  through  the  service.  In  the  vestry  be 
said, ''  I  fear  I  must  not  attempt  to  preach  again.  I  felt  as  if 
I  would  have  fallen  down  in  the  pulpit.  I  must  be  silent  now, 
for  I  cannot  go  on  preaching." 

In  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  given  up  all  his  engagements 
and  yielded  to  a  feebleness  he  could  resist  no  longer,  his  friend 
and  former  student,  whom  he  truly  called  "beloved  phy- 
sician," Dr.  Christie,  urged  him  to  take  a  long  sea- voyage,  as 
the  most  likely  thing  to  bring  back  some  of  his  wonted  vigour, 
and  named  New  Zealand  as  one  of  those  places  which  he  could 
recommend.  The  inducement  to  go  to  the  far  distant  land 
named  was  augmented  by  the  fact,  that  several  members  of 
Dr.  Guthrie's  family  had  taken  up  their  residence  there. 
After  various  tuggings  of  the  heart,  the  resolution  was  formed 
to  take  the  doctor  s  advice,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  voyage.  Berths  were  taken  in  the  sailing  ship  "  Hankow," 
which  was  to  sail  from  London  on  the  13th  September,  and 
he  looked  forward  with  no  little  expectation  that  the  rest  and 
the  breezes  of  old  ocean  would  do  for  him  what  the  physician 
could  not  do  with  his  drugs.  His  face  was  set  to  the  antipodes, 
and  in  the  new  coimtry  he  hoped  to  receive  a  renewed  lease  of 
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life,  and  openings  for  carrying  out  the  one  grand  mission  of 
his  life. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  spread  that  Dr.  Guthrie  had  deter- 
mined to  go  to  New  Zealand  than  a  feeling  of  regret  was 
experienced  by  all  connected  in  any  way  with  him,  and  of 
sorrow  for  the  cause  of  his  departure.  Arrangements  were  made 
by  many  parties  to  bid  him  farewell  in  a  becoming  manner, 
and  to  let  him  know  how  he  was*  esteemed  and  loved.  The 
Evangelical  Union  Conmiission  determined  to  hold  a  parting 
meeting  with  him,  and  present  him  with  an  illuminated  Ad- 
dress, as  a  token  of  the  sincere  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
works.  It  was  feared  that,  owing  to  his  weakness,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  appear  at  the  meeting,  but  at  the  last  moment 
Dr.  Christie  decided  he  might  go.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
North  Dundas  Street  Church  Hall,  and  was  largely  attended 
by  ministers,  students,  and  friends.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  of  the  most  solemn  and  heart-stirring  character,  and  have 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  who  were 
present.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Bathgate,  President  of  the  Union,  and  who  now  has,  also, 
ascended  to  his  home  above.  After  the  preliminaries  were 
over,  and  apologies  read  from  a  number  of  ministers  who  could 
not  be  present,  the  chairman  moved,  in  a  few  words,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  address.  In  doing  so,  he  said  it  was  a  sadly  inter- 
esting occasion,  and  touched  all  present  most  deeply.  The 
address  was  expressive  of  the  warm  affection  cherished  toward 
him  by  all  our  ministers  and  churches.  He  added — "  I  need 
not  now  enlarge  on  the  valedictory  sentiments  embodied  in 
the  address.  Indeed,  so  deeply  do  I  feel  the  pathos  of  our 
meeting,  that  I  dare  not  risk  the  full  expression  of  our  emo- 
tions. I  know  that  all  of  us  are  here  to-day  with  our  hearts 
very  tender — more  tender  than  words  can  express.  And  yet 
it  is  a  deep  gratification  to  us  to  have  the  opportimity  of  ex- 
pressing to  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him, 
our  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  his  life-work,  and  our 
prayerful  wishes  that  his  health  may  yet  be  greatly  im- 
proved." The  writer  of  this  memoir  seconded  the  motion, 
and  after  referring  to  the  sadness  of  the  event  which  had 
brought  them   together*,  said — "I  had  the   privilege,  which 
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Dr.  Bathgate  had  not,  of  being  a  student  in  the  Theologicil 
Hall  when  Dr.  Guthrie  filled,  with  ability  and  zeal,  one  of  ik 
chairs,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.     To  say  that  he  was  be- 
loved by  the  students  of  my  day — and  among  these,  I  may 
say,  are  some  of  our  most  devoted  ministers — ^is  but  half  the 
truth.     He  was  not  only  loved,  but  he  did  much  by  his  genul 
spirit,  his  broad  sympathies,  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  his  vaa 
erudition,  and  literary  power,  to  stir  them  up  to  noble  deeds, 
high  and  holy  aspirations,  and  sublime  piurposes  in  life.    These 
men  were  influenced  by  him  when  students,  and  they  have 
been  influenced  since,  and  are  all  the  manlier  that  they  sat  at 
his  feet  and  heard  the  words  of  wisdom  which  dropped  from 
his  lips.     To-day,  if  they  had  been  able  to  give  articulate  ex- 
pression to  their  feelings,  they  would  have  said — *  Our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  you,  brother  beloved,  is  greater  than  words  can 
make  known ;  but  your  deeds  will  not  be  forgotten  by  Pim 
who  knoweth  all  things,  and  who  rewards  even  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  to  a  disciple  in  His  name.'     Old  students  will  send 
their   God -speed  after   their  former  professor    and   friend; 
and  their  prayers  up  to  heaven  that  the  God  of  Israel  wiH 
be  his  refuge,  shepherd,  and  unfailing  portion."      In  conclu- 
sion, I  said — "I  feel  on  the   present  occasion  as  if   such  a 
thing  as  real  parting  is  an  impossibility.      Bodies  may  be 
separated,  and  oceans  may  roll  between  us   physically,  but 
there  never  will  be  real  separation  between  Dr.  Guthrie  and 
those  who  have  known  as  we  have  known  him — heard  him 
preach,  read  his  works,  and  wafted  to  heaven  the  gratitude 
and  reverence  of  the  soul  in  his  songs  of  praise.     He  vrill  still 
be  with  us;  his  influence  will  be  perennial.     And  though  o-one 
to  the  far-ofi*  land  across  the  seas,  he  will  move  our  hearts, 
kindle  our  thoughts,  and  nerve  our  wills  to  holier  resolve 
While,  therefore,  if  we  allowed  Nature  to  have  her  sway,  we 
would,  like  the  Ephesian  elders  of  old,  in  relation  to  Paul,  fall 
weeping  on  his  neck,  'sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words 
which  he  spake,  that  we  would  see  his  face  no  more.'     But 
faith  rises  above  reason  as  the  soul,  the  body,  and  eternity  above 
time,  and  this  will  enable  us  '  not  only  to  accompany  him  to 
the  ship,'  but  to  go  with  him  and  his  beloved  partner  in  life, 
not  only  to  New  Zealand,  but  also  to  the  sunny  hills  of  ever- 
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lasting  bliss,  where  saints  of  all  ages  and  climes  shall  in  har- 
mony meet,  and 

'  Where  anthemB  of  rapture  nnoeasingly  roll, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul.*  ** 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Guthrie  entered  the  hall, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Dr.  Morison, — brothers  to  the  last — 
accompanied  by  his  "  Beloved  Physician,"  and  Mrs.  Guthrie. 
As  they  entered,  they  were  received  in  silence  by  the  whole 
company  standing.  The  scene  was  most  impressive  and 
touching — tears  bedimming  the  eyes  of  many.  There,  before 
the  meeting,  were  the  two  men  who  had  formed  a  sacred 
friendship  about  forty  years  before,  and  who  had  through  life 
clung  to  each  other  amid  difficulties  which  might  have  over- 
awed the  bravest — who  had  been  aids  to  each  other  s  faith  and 
knowledge.  Both  were  like  two  warriors  who  had  returned 
from  the  field  with  scars  which  told  of  the  struggle.  And 
now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  were  about  to  be  separated, 
perchance  for  ever,  in  this  world.  Younger  men  looked  on 
with  admiration,  mingled  with  sadness,  and  trusted  that  they 
might  be  as  true  to  what  God  had  revealed  to  them  of  His 
gospel  as  they  had  been.  After  they  reached  the  platform, 
the  address  was  read  and  formally  presented.  We  will  only 
give  one  paragraph.  It  was  addressed — "  To  the  Rev.  John 
Guthrie,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Profe&sor  of  Apologetics,  Evangelical 
Union,  Scotland.  Dear  and  Honoured  Brother  .  .  .  — Ere  we 
suffer  you  to  part  from  us,  we  feel  that  we  must  express  to 
you  our  profoimd  appreciation  of  your  worth  and  work.  We 
are  deeply  indebted  to  you  as  one  of  the  founders,  one  of  the 
foremost  defenders,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  With  much  admiration  and  great  grati- 
tude, we  have  seen  how,  year  after  year,  you  consecrated  your 
many  gifts  and  graces  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  how,  with  rare 
enthusiasm  and  ungrudging  beneficence,  you  toiled  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  further  the  highest  interests  of  men.  No 
words  can  express  the  value  we  set  on  the  work  you  have 
rendered  as  a  preacher,  pastor,  professor,  and  author.  Your 
name  is  a  household  word  in  all  our  churches,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  your  life  has  proved  a  stimulus  to  all  our  brethren." 
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It  wma  signed  bj  all  the  offiee-bemrers  in  the  Union — twenty 
names  in  all— the  first  four  being  'VHUiam  Bathgate,  Dji, 
Resident;  James  Mariaon,  DJ).;  Bobert  Craig,  ILA.;  ani 
A.  M.  Wilscm,  Secretary.    In  acknowledging  ihe  addreas,  Dr. 
Guthrie  gave  a  long  and  profoundly  interesting  address — rKf , 
thooghtfol,  hmnoroos^  and  patheticL    Here  and  there  he  wis 
his  old  self;  the  old  shrug  of  the  sbonlders  and  twinkle  of 
the  eye  broo^t  other  times  to  recollection,  when  his  step  ms 
firmer  and  his  mirth  abounded.    It  could  be  easily  seat  at  the 
same  time  that  a  strong  stream  of  emotion  was  ooorsing  his 
being,  and  that  he  took  the  sunny  side  to  keep  him  from  yield- 
ing to  its  power.    One  passage  must  not  be  omitted  here— 
that,  to  wit,  in  which  he  bears,  for  the  last  time,  his  testimony 
to  the  distinctiTe  doctrines  of  the  denomination.     He  said— 
*I  rq^ard  the  so-called  Morisonian  type  of  theology  as  the 
true  and  consistent  meeting-point  of  Calvimstic  and  Azminian 
Evangelism,  on  which  to  rear  the  solid  and  enduring  pyramid 
of  gospel  grace.    The  Doctrinal  Declaration  is  at  this  hour  as 
much  the  declaration  of  my  faith  as  when  it  first  fell  from  my 
ministering  pen ;  and  considering  that  it  cairies  in  its  f  oreEroot 
the  disclaimer  of  binding  anyone's  conscience  as  a  stereotyped 
creed,  I  confess  I  fail  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  such  dis- 
crediting comments  are  sometimes  made  upon  it — ^unless  seri- 
ous departures  from  its  teachings  are  meant,  of  which,  as 
reflecting  our  original  testimony,  I  can  only  say,  as  an  individ- 
ual, without  interfering  with  any  brother's  liberty.  May  heaven 
forbid !    My  growing  conviction  is — ^and  no  brother  will  be 
offended  at  me  for  expressing  my  heartfelt  convictions  on  this 
my  last  opportunity  in  parting  with  you,  I  fear  for  ever — ^that 
the  distinctively  substitutionary  and  sacrificial  aspect  of  our 
Saviour's  work,  with  its  three  related  imiversalities,  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  the  Bible  will  be  found  intelligible,  on 
which  true  Evangelism  will  be  realisable,  and  on  which  a  con- 
sistent system  of  theology  will  be  logically  possible.     More 
important  still,  it  is  to  conscience-stricken  sinners  a  solid,  en- 
during basis  of  peace  and  hope  toward  God.     For  though 
there  are  natiu'es, '  touched  to  finer  issues,'  that  can  get  back 
to  the  Divine  Fatherhood  more  easily  than  others,  to  the 
masses  drifting  on  the  wreck-strewn  ocean  of  lapsed  humanity 
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among  the  breakers  of  perdition  there  must  be  extended  some- 
thing more  objective  for  them  to  grasp,  in  name  of  Guilt,  of 
God,  and  of  their  indestructible  Moral  Nature.  I  need  say  no 
more  on  my  own  views.  They  may  be  read  in  all  my  miscel- 
cellaneous  writings ;  among  others,  in  my  little  tract  on  *  The 
Evangelical  Union — What  it  is,  and  why  it  is?*  and  will  be 
found  amply  reflected  in  my  volume  of  discourses  just  issued. 
I  have  more  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Mori- 
son  and  other  brethren.  I  know  no  one  that  ever  presented 
such  a  combination  of  the  logical,  theological,  and  philological. 
For  grasp,  and  instinct  of  truth,  and  the  power  to  set  it  in 
bold  relief,  that  often  reminds  one  of  inspiration,  I  can  name 
no  one  with  James  Morison  till  I  go  back  to  Luther — ^unless  it 
be  our  own  Knox  in  close  grips  with  the  Crossraguel  and 
other  monks ;  and  no  peer  can  be  found  for  Luther  till  we  go 
back  to  the  Apostles.  James  Morison  has  fairly,  I  think, 
solved  the  problem  of  ages — ^how  to  reconcile  sovereignty  and 
free-will,  Grod's  part  and  man's,  in  the  work  of  salvation. 
While  too  many  disported  themselves  with  it  at  ministers* 
meetings,  each  opening  his  little  toy  Leyden  jar,  and  flashing 
sheet-lightning  upon  it,  Morison,  to  use  Carlyle's  phrase  some- 
where, gathered  himself  up  into  a  thunderbolt  and  rove  the 
difficulty  for  us.  And  at  this  time  when  scepticism  had 
begun  to  walk  on  its  high  places  and  to  determine  the  issue 
to  this  (nothing  less  and  nothing  else  being  the  ultimate  alter- 
native possible),  either  necessitation  of  will  culminating  in 
Pantheism  and  Atheism,  or  freewill  and  personality  culmi- 
nating in  a  personal  God,  and  religion  with  no  form  of 
religion  even  now  possible  but  that  of  Christianity  and  the 
Crucifie<l/ 

In  approaching  the  conclusion,  he  said, — "And  now,  beloved 
brethren  and  friends,  must  I  come  to  the  unwelcome  word 
farewell.  I  have  stayed  it  ofl*  to  the  last,  and  would  even  yet 
elude  it  if  I  could.  Knowing  but  too  well  what  my  little  bit 
of  shattered  brain  can  stand,  I  may  well  be  permitted  to  be 
simple,  to  be  even  strangely  off-hand,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
welter  that  is  ready  if  I  give  way  to  sentiment.  I  will  even 
hug  the  dear  and  welconie  illusion  on  the  strength  of  the 
barest  possibility,  that  we  may  meet  yet  again  hero  below ; 
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but  if  not,  we  will  look  up  to  the  final  home.     In  the  wori 
of  Shakespeare, 

'  Adien !  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  love ; ' 

or,  as  another  poet  puts  it — 

'  Let's  not  nnman  each  other,  part  at  onoe : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever.' 

But  these  last  three  words  I  abjure,  nor  would  I  even  admit 
*  farewell '  into  my  closing  sentence  or  two.  Rather  would  I 
put  these  in  the  form  of  a  parting  counsel,  viz.,  to  labour  on 
in  perfect  faith  in  unseen  or  small  results,  as  sure  to  be  great 
some  day.  All  divinest  and  greatest  things  are  silent  and 
unseen.  Let  us  not  be  impatiently  tearing  up  the  soil  to  see 
how  the  seed  is  springing.  Let  us  learn  to  labour  and  to 
wait.  All  real  progress  and  real  greatness  are  made  up  of 
littles.  The  ocean  is  made  up  of  globules.  The  great  globe 
is  made  up  of  atoms.  Therefore,  let  all  '  sow  the  seed,'  and 
none  *  withhold  his  hand.* " 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  withdrew,  and  we  followed 
him  with  our  eyes  till  he  was  hid  from  our  sight.  That  was 
the  last  time  we  saw  him  in  the  flesh,  though  even  at  present 
he  can  be  seen  in  the  spirit,  for  he  can  never  leave  those  who 
were  allowed  to  come  to  any  extent  within  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  His  memory  lives,  and  shall  live,  as  a  perpetual 
blessing  to  those  who  knew  him  when  he  sojourned  in  the 
time-sphere  of  earth. 

Other  Addresses  followed  from  the  students  of  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  and  the  office-bearers  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  and  a  letter  full  of  interest  and  affection  from  his 
first  church  in  Kendal.  In  several  newspapers  his  proposed 
departure  was  commented  upon  in  a  tender  and  worthy  spirit, 
which  was  more  gratifying  to  him  who  had  more  hindrances 
placed  in  his  way,  than  flowers  during  his  ministerial  career. 
Yet  these  recognitions,  though  late,  sometimes  too  late,  are  of 
value.  They  demonstrate  that,  at  least,  the  great  heart  of 
the  world  is  just,  and  no  matter  how  bitter  opposition  comes 
for  a  time,  if  it  is  not  deserved,  it  will  be  changed  into  appro- 
bation at  last. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Last  Sermon — Leaving  Scotland — In  London — Last  Illness — Final  Words — 
Death  —  Funeral  —  Tributary  Sermons  —  Minute  of  K  U.  Conference  — 
General  Estimate. 

There  was  yet  one  farewell  Dr.  Guthrie  desired  to  utter 
before  he  left  the  city  of  his  labours  and  the  country  of  his 
birth.  It  would  be  observed  in  what  has  preceded,  that  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  his  church  were  of  the  tenderest  and 
strongest  nature.  Its  pastor  he  cherished  as  a  son,  and  his 
gifts  he  admired,  and,  on  every  fitting  opportunity,  acknow- 
ledged. Some  of  the  members,  he  had  known  most  intimately 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  they  were  his  friends — ^true 
and  self-sacrificing  during  all  hia^  arduous  labours.  Others  of 
them,  which  were  younger,  were  his  children  in  the  faith, 
whom  he  loved  with  a  love  similar  to  that  which  filled  the 
beloved  Apostle's  heart  to  the  church  in  Ephesus.  Arising 
from  this  close  and  endearing  relationship,  there  sprang  a 
desire  on  both  sides  that  he  should  appear  before  the  members 
of  his  flock,  and  preach  to  them  his  valedictory  sermon. 
Though  feeble,  he  arranged  to  do  so,  and  carried  out  his 
resolution  on  Sabbath,  the  11th  of  August  There  was  a  large 
and  sympathetic  audience,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop  taking  part  in 
the  solemn  sendees.  As  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  it  was 
painfully  visible  that  the  outer  man  had  received  a  severe 
shock,  and  that  disease  had  been  doing  its  deadly  work.  It 
was  with  an  effort  that  he  did  his  part,  which  was  done  with 
grace  and  noble  Christian  bearing.  One  who  was  present 
says  that  as  they  were  singing  what  is  called  Rutherford  s 
Hymn,  "The  sands  of  time  are  sinking,"  the  sun  streamed 
gently  through  the  windows  on  his  noble  pallid  features,  and 
the  pained  angelic  look  transfixed  his  hearers,  leading  many 
of  them  to  think  that  the  hjTnn  was  literally  true  of  him — 

"  The  sands  of  time  are  Binking, 
The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks ; 
The  summer  mom  I've  sighed  for, 
The  fair  sweet  mom  awakes; 
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Dark,  dark  hath  heen  the  midniglit. 

But  dayspring  is  at  hand. 
And  glory  glory  dwelleth 

Tn  Imniannol*8  land*** 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  parting  disooarse  was  "  Chiistun 
Joy,"  and  the  text  was  Phil.  iv.  4p — ^"Rejoice   in  the  Lord 
alway :  and  again  I  say  rejoice."    The  theme  "was  one  which 
in  any  part  of  his  life  he  could  have  treated  with  folness  and 
beauty ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  ChristiaJis  iTvho,  despite  aS 
adverse  things,  rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  and  in  tribtdations  aba 
Hjs  conversation  and  presence  were  full  of  stmahine,  and  his 
smile  betokened  a  well  of  joy,  which  ever  gave  forth  streams 
to  make  glad  the  inner  man.    Having  found  the  religion  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  one  of  joy,  he  desired  to  **  send  streams 
of  refreshing  over  parting  sorrows,"  and  impress  them  with 
^the  transcendency  of  Christian  joy."    The  sermon  is  one  of 
the  very  best  Dr.  Guthrie  ever  preached — ^buoyant,  high-toned, 
and  spiritual  throughout,  here  and  there  rising  to  true  saered 
eloquence.    He  discoursed  on  Christian  joy  as  essential,  duti- 
ful, godly,  ennobling,  contrastive  and   persistent  joy,  and 
wound  up  the  discourse  by  what  he  called  "  a  snatch  or  two," 
in  which  he  dwelt  briefly  on  the  Moral,  the  Honour,  the 
Privilege,  and  the  Duty  in  relation  to  this  experience.     Then 
follows  the  final  words  in  a  double  sense — final  to  the  dis- 
course, and  final  to  the  world  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  as 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel: — "I   have  now  done/'   he   said 
"After  a  lapse  of  only  a  few  days  more,  I  expect  to  have  left 
my  dear,  native  Scotland  and  many  a  dear  one  behind.     It 
will  be  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  reflect  that  the  fruits  of  my 
last  ten  years,  or  more,  of  pioneering  labour  in  Glasgow  will 
be  well  tended,  in  this  place,  by  one  whose  freshness  and 
brilliancy  of  thought  will  be  a  perennial  fount,  and  whose 
spirituality,  sympathy,  loyalty,  and  love,  will  prove  a  depth 
which  you  will  never  have  any  plummet  to  soimd.     While  in 
another  place,  another  and  larger  portion  of  these  fruits  are 
being  equally  well  seen  to  by  a  most  true  and  manly  brother, 
of  whom  I  could,  were  it  proper,  freely  speak  in  similar  terms. 
God  be  with  you  all,  and  bless  you  all,  and  speed  on  His  gos- 
pel work  in  your  church,  in  your  hearts,  in  your  hands,  in 
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your  homes.  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of 
good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of 
love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you.  Taking  the  word  *  habita- 
tion/ in  its  amplest  range,  as  denoting  our  own  Zion,  where 
God  has  promised,  *  Here  will  I  dwell  * ;  your  own  dwellings 
of  Jacob ;  and  your  own  souls,  as  so  many  '  habitations  of  God 
through  the  Spirit,'  let  these  lines  convey  to  you  my  last 
words  of  benediction — 

'  Peace  be  to  this  habitation, 

Peace  to  all  that  dwell  therein, 
Peace,  the  earnest  of  salvation, 

Peace,  the  froit  of  pardoned  sin, 
Peace,  that  speaks  the  heavenly  (Hver, 

Peace  to  wordly  minds  unknown, 
Peace,  divine,  that  lasts  for  ever, 

Peace  that  comes  from  God  alone.'  *' 

The  brave  heart  struggled  through  the  service,  and  calmly, 
though  exhausted,  he  left  the  pulpit,  leaning  on  Mr.  Hislop's 
arm,  his  bosom  heaving  perceptibly.  Casting  one  last  fond 
look  on  his  flock,  as  his  Master  may  have  done  on  his  disciples 
ere  he  crossed  the  brook  called  Kedron,  he  passed  into  the 
vestry,  and  was  shut  out  of  view.  The  scene  was  meltin£^, 
and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  church.  When  he  reached 
the  vestry  and  was  seated,  one  of  his  spiritual  children  re- 
cords— "  Our  poor  father's  flood  of  feeling  burst  its  channel, 
and  he  became  a  child  again."  But  enough, — such  hallowed, 
tender  sights  should  only  be  seen  by  God  and  angels. 

Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Guthrie  left  Scotland,  that  by  easy 
stages  he  might  reach  London,  from  whence  he  was  to  sail  to 
New  Zealand.  He  directed  his  steps  to  Windermere,  not  far 
from  the  scenes  of  his  early  pastoral  labours,  that  he  might 
see  friends,  be  refreshed  by  the  bracing  air  of  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict, and  be  enlivened  by  its  natural  beauties.  From  West- 
moreland he  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and, 
by-and-by,  he  arrived  in  London.  When  he  reached  the 
Metropolis  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr. 
Dunn,  a  generous  friend  whom  he  had  known  for  long.  All 
this  time,  the  change  of  scene  and  faces,  though  relieving,  did 
not  stay  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  nor  increase  hia 
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strengih  of  body.    He  became  weaker,  and  less  fit  to  battle 
with  fatigue  and  movemeni    On  the  16th  day  of  Septembo' 
he  went  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  William  Mjtrali^Jl  of 
Hackney  Congregational  Church,  when  alarxning  symptoms 
manifested  themselves,  for  which  the  physiciaiis  failed  to  find 
a  remedy.    It  was  evident  to  all  who  saw  him  that  the  end 
was  fast  approaching — ^the  waters  of  Jordan  were  beginning 
to  touch  the  feet  of  the  pilgrim,  and  their  spray  was  on  lus 
brow.    At  his  side  was  his^wif e  who  tenderly  nursed  him,  his 
youngest  son  James,  and  sorrowing  friends.    As  they  realised 
» that  hia  departure  was  not  far  off,  Mrs.  Guthrie  asked  him  if 
he  had  anything  to  say.    He  answered — '^  No,  I  do  not  want 
any  of  my  sayings  chronicled.    I  am  but  a  poor  sinner,  and 
hope  to  enter  heaven  with  the  prayer  of  the  puUican  on  my 
lips — ^'God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."*      Oftimes  when 
weary  and  restiess,  he  would  say — "  OhI  that  I  had  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away  and  be  at  rest."     When  the 
doctor  called,  he  informed  Mr.  Marshall  that  many  hours  could 
not  elapse  before  death  would  ensue.    When  this  was  com* 
municated  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  he  calmly  replied — **  I  am  not  sur- 
prised :  li\4ng  or  dying,  I  am  the  Lord's."     With  these  words 
on  his  lips,  he  bade  the  long  adieu  to  earth,  wife,  son,  friends, 
and  time,  and  passed  into  the  more  immediate  presence  of 
God — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

So  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Guthrie,  on  Wednesday  the  18th 
September,  1878,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  ministrj',  leaving  behind  him,  to  mourn 
his  loss,  his  devoted  wife,  three  sons,  and  one  daughter,  and  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  His  death,  like  his  life,  was  eminently 
Christian.  In  and  to  the  Lord  he  liveth,  and  in  and  to  the 
Lord  he  died. 

The  news  of  his  decease  was  flashed  to  many  friends  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  produced  sorrow,  but  not 
much  surprise.  There  had  been  a  serious  fear  entertained  by 
many  that  he  was  not  equal  te  the  journey  he  had  resolved  to 
take — still  they  hoped  for  the  best.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  his  burial,  and  his  church  undertook  to  attend  to  this 
solemn  matter.  '  The  body  was  removed  from  London  to 
Glasgow  and  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit  from  which  he 
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preached  his  last  sermon.  On  Tuesday,  the  24th,  a  large  con- 
course of  people  gathered  in  the  house  of  prayer,  where  a  ser- 
vice was  to  be  held  previous  to  the  funeral.  The  Rev.  Robert 
HLslop  presided,  and  gave  out  part  of  the  23rd  Psalm,  which 
was  sung,  with  becoming  softness  and  reverence,  by  a  company 
which  felt  the  power  of  the  old  and  familiar  words.  Dr. 
Bathgate  offered  prayer,  and  lifted  the  spirits  of  all  present 
to  the  feet  of  God,  and  made  them  forget  death  in  the  fulness 
of  life.  Professor  Taylor  read  a  section  of  the  resurrection 
chapter — 1  Cor.  xv. — and  gave  a  short  address.  This  was 
followed  by  a  comprehensive  prayer,  led  by  Dr.  Ferguson, 
which  breathed  the  desires  of  the  trusting  hearts  into  the  ear 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Amongst  those  assembled  were  a 
large  number  of  the  ministers,  members,  students,  and  friends 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  some  of  whom  had  travelled  a  long 
way  to  attend  and  thus  pay  their  respect  to  the  remains  of 
one  they  honoured  and  revered.  Ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions were  also  present,  among  whom  might  be  seen  the  vener- 
able form  of  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  who  defended  Dr.  Guthrie  at 
the  Sjmod,  Dr.  William  Pulsford,  Dr.  Joseph  Leckie,  and  Dr. ' 
Alexander  Wallace.  The  service  being  ended,  the  coffin  was 
carried  by  six  elders  to  the  hearse,  and  the  procession  was 
formed.  At  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  nature  sympathised  with 
the  feelings  of  the  crowd  which  was  gathered  together  to 
move  with  quiet  step  to  the  grave.  The  clouds  were  dark 
and  lowering,  though  the  afternoon  was  calm,  and  a  slight 
rain  fell  now  and  again,  calling  to  recollection  the  old  line — 

**  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  the  rain  rains  on.*' 

Tlie  place  of  interment  was  four  miles  off,  and  as  the  cortege 
proceeded  through  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  many  thousands 
uncovered  their  heads  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  many 
friends  who  had  known  and  heard  him,  whose  body  was  being 
carried  to  its  last  resting  place,  dropped  a  tear  in  sympathy 
for  the  widow  and  fatherless  children,  and  the  loss  of  him 
who  was  gone.  Craigtou  Cemetery  being  reached,  the  Rev. 
William  Marshall,  in  whose  house  Dr.  Guthrie  died,  read  the 
burial  service ;  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Orr,  brother-in-law,  gave  a 
short  address,  and  Mr.  Marshall  offered  an  impressive  prayer. 
25 
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The  coffin  was  then  lowered   by  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  ym^\ 
son  of  the  deceased;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Gardiner,  brother-in-UT,!! 
Burnet,   brother-in-law;    Rev.    Thomas   Orr,  brother-inir.' 
Rev.  A.   M.  Wilson,  brother-in-law;   Mr.  Gardiner,  nepbei 
and  Mr.  Robert  Moyes,  one  of  his  oldest  and  m(»t  attaAs' 
Glasgow  friends.     Ere  the  company  retired,  Dr.  Gardinai 
the  name  of  the  relatives,  most  cordially  thanked  all  pre^ 
for  their  attendance,  and  then  each  one  took  his  depaitoR 
from  the  place,  meditating,   doubtless,   as    he  went,  on  ik 
mystery  of  life  and  of  death,  and  on  Him  who  comes  in  tk 
hour  of  mourning,  and  says, — "He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeft. 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  on« 
shall  never  die." 

On  the  following  Lord's  Day  a  Tributary  Sermon  to  ik 
Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hidopa 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  Pitt  Street,  who  took  for  his  text  the  dm 

words  of  the  deceased  in  Romans  xiv.  8 ^^'For  wheth^^ 

live,  we  live  imto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto* 
the  Lord;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  LordV 
In  the  discourse  there  is  a  tender  and  true  appreciation  mua- 
fc'sted  of  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  departe«l 
and  an  expression  of  the  sorrow  and  gladness  which  werv 
experienced  by  those  who  had  lost  such  a  pastor  and  brother. 

Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hislop  said **'  In  all 

his  work,  his  spirit  was  hale  and  joyous,    often  as  pkyfui 

as   a   child's.      Wliatever   work   he   took    up and   he  t«» 

seldom  refused  work  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  others 
— he  breathed  a  fervent,  and  cultured,  and  catholic  spirit 
through  it  all.  While  he  clung  conservatively  to  the  old,  a> 
knowing  what  it  had  cost  him,  yet  his  spirit  was  j^oun^^  ani 
progressive,  and  he  strove  to  be  just  to  youthful  en^iuirv  anJ 
new  developments  of  truth.  Listen  to  these  words  that  stand 
on  the  last  page  of  his  lectures  read  to  the  students  of  this 
year.  Sad  that  ere  this  session  he  saw  begun  had  closed,  his 
eloquent  lips  had  been  sealed  for  ever.  He  says — *In  a  trrand 
old  manifesto  of  the  Covenanters,  they  express  their  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  banner  of  religious  freedom  while 
they  live,  and  "  hand  it  down  to  their  children," — mark  the 
words, — " that  they  may  begin  ivhere  lue  end"     Ah,  yes,  let 
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there  be  no  finality  here.  Catch  their  spirit  and  carry  it  into 
new,  though  kindred  enterprises.  Dropping  the  oldness  of 
the  letter,  hold  to  the  eternal  newness  of  the  spirit,  and  do  set 
yourselves  to  do,  not  so  much  what  they  did  in  their  day,  as 
what  men  of  their  mood  and  mettle  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
they  lived  in  our  day.' " 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morison  was  in  Switzerland  when  Dr.  Guthrie 
died  and  was  buried,  and  received  the  news  in  the  land  of  the 
grand  and  sublime  in  nature.  In  the  first  sermon  he  delivered 
after  he  returned,  he  referred  to  the  loss  he  sustained  in  the 
words — '*  Even  when  far  away  amid  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  of  Europe,  and  when  gazing  aloft  with  meditative 
rapture  upon  marvellous  domes  and  pinnacles  of  rock,  rising 
almost  to  the  zenith,  amid  miles,  and  miles,  and  miles  more  of 
spotless  everlasting  snows — even  then,  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brilliantly  on  the  scene,  revealing  clearly  to  the  eye  every 
indentation,  every  elevation,  eveiy  twist,  every  curve  and  line 
of  the  mountain  masses,  so  as  to  enrich  the  view  with  thou- 
sands of  minute  beauties  and  graces — even  then  I  felt  sorrow 
coming  in  overpoweringly  upon  my  spirit,  afid  I  could  only  turn 
aside  and  weep.  You  know  to  what  I  refer.  There  was  one 
whom  I  knew  intimately  from  boyhood,  and  with  the  kindling 
of  whose  spirit  I  had  not  a  little  to  do,  one  who  was  to  me  a 
peculiar  brother,  one  whom  you  all  esteemed  and  loved,  but 
one  whose  noble  form  can  no  longer  be  seen  by  our  eyes, 
whose  lips  can  no  longer  be  heard  uttering  his  genial  plea- 
santry, or  giving  firm  expression  to  his  firm  convictions  and 
beliefs.  Although  obtaining  help  of  Grod,  he  has  not,  as  I 
had  hoped  till  near  the  end,  continued  unto  this  day.  But  it 
is  given  unto  me  in  my  riven  relationship — and  notwithstand- 
ing that  I  seemed  in  constitution  to  be  weaker  than  he — still 
to  stand  here  and  to  say,  as  I  now  do  thankfully  in  your  hear- 
ing— *  Having  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day, 
testifying  to  both  small  and  great,  and  saying  none  other  things 
than  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.' " 

Other  discourses  of  a  like  nature  were  delivered  by  ministers 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  notices  of  the  death,  with  short 
sketches  of  his  life  and  brief  estimate  of  his  character  and 
work,  appeared  in  several  newspapera    They  all  acknowledged 
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Tiinv  is  nnt  mneli  nrtMl,  at't«.T  what  l'o-s  hofort?,  to 
anytliiiiLf  Hki."  a  f-n'iaal  sketch  of  Dr.  Guthrie's   mental 
moral  cliaract^T.     Th».'  «loiih.'>tio  an-l  inn«.-r  life  has  not 
dwelt   np'»n  at   any  lt'n'_rth.  only  hint^^  h.-inij  given    in 
dir'ct.iuii.      That   his   rL'liu^i«m  was  n-al.  unostentatious, 
iiiinat'-'l  and   illuminating,  was  f\*lt    hy  all   who    came 
coiitafrt  with  him.     In  faith,  whili;  simpU*  as  a  chihl,  he 
as  1m)M  and  coura'jjoous  as  a  lion.     At  home  he  was  cln.»t' 
mii'ih-imparting,  and  chri.^tianly  social;  a  good  hushantl  ai 
nohl<*.  loving  father.     Thos<.'  who  will  draw  his  portraitui 
tliis  r<'l/iiion   will  have  on  tln'ir  canvas  one  whom   virti 
woiiK'U  and  honest  mi*n  will  admire  and  hold  up  as  a  pati 
for  tlicir  sons  to  imiiatr. 
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Dr.  Guthrie  s  nature  was  essentially  active,  and  for  him  to 
live  was  to  work.  Fix)m  the  days  of  his  youth  till  the  very 
end  of  his  life  he  was  never  idle — was  always  in  harness.  As 
a  student,  pastor,  professor,  and  Christian  he  laboured  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  and  that,  too,  for  the  highest  ends  and 
the  most  unselfish  purposes.  He  was  never  careful  to  attend 
to  his  own  interests  or  to  his  own  advancement  in  ecclesi- 
astical or  social  existence.  Content  was  he  to  fill  any  position 
so  that  the  Master  was  glorified  and  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
advanced.  With  full  loyalty  he  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
gospel  movement,  and  adhered  to  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  through  good  and  bad  report.  In  very  truth  he 
was  a  good  husbandman  who  had  one  aim,  one  desire,  which 
swallowed  up  all  the  rest,  and  this  is  seen  in  the  whole  of  his 
career. 

Dr.  Guthrie's  determination  and  earnestness  were  conspicuous. 
He  was  large  and  tender-hearted,  but  he  was  not  easily  swayed 
w  hen  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  The  call  of  duty  was  to 
him  imperative,  and  sacrifice,  in  its  obedience,  was  never 
shunned.  This  was  true  in  all  spheres  of  his  life,  and  runs 
through  his  whole  career.  An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  w  ay  he  gave  up  the  habit  of  using  tobacco.  In  a  paper 
he  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Association  of  Ministers, 
he  said  : — "  Of  the  habit  of  smoking  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence. For  twelve  years  I  was  in  its  thrall,  and  it  made  me  serve 
with  rigour.  System  wove  its  spell.  I  had  my  times  and  my 
seasons — neither  few  nor  far  between.  How  oft  recurring, 
let  no  brother  over  curiously  inquire.  At  length,  early  in  my 
ministr}',  there  came  from  the  man  within  the  breast  stout 
reluctation  and  recalcitration.  Thrice  I  tried  to  kick  the 
yoke  from  off  me.  The  fourth  time  I  succeeded.  Pauls 
*  whatsoever  things,*  in  the  fourth  of  Philippians,  was  one 
smai't  goad  that  kept  me  at  it  I  could  by  no  means  make 
out  to  my  perfect  satisfaction  that  the  habit  was  *  lovely ; ' 
certainly,  it  was  not  of  *  good  report  In  no  sense,  physical, 
moral,  or  aesthetic,  was  it  welcome  in  the  female  nostril — a 
safe  standard  in  these,  as  in  all  otlier  matters  of  the  pure  and 
fine.  I  triumphed  at  last ;  and  thankful  I  am,  at  this  day, 
that  I  have  left  the  habit  a  good  generation  s  breadth  to  rear- 
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ward  in  the  realm  of  history.  Not  since  1845  has  the  malo- 
dorous turpitude  once  found  ingress  either  at  mouth  or  nose." 
He  who  could  so  crucify  the  "  lusts  of  the  flesh  "  was  one  who 
could  face  any  danger  and  endure  any  opposition,  provided,  he 
was  assured,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  he  should  do  so. 
Determination  and  earnestness  were  needed  in  his  life,  and 
they  were  manifested  in  works  of  duty  and  usefulness.  Many 
of  his  heroic  deeds  and  words,  his  conflicts  and  victories,  can 
be  traced  to  these  elements  of  his  character. 

But  justice  would  not  be  done  Dr.  Guthrie  if  I  were  to  leave 
it  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  he  was  either 
narrow  in  culture,  heart,  or  action.  He  had  a  full  rounded 
culture,  and  possessed  a  truly  catholic  soul.  Though  he  had 
his  own  opinions  and  loved  the  form  of  sound  words,  he 
thought  mast  in  harmony  with  Bible  teaching — ^he  was  no 
bigot,  and  could  never  have  carried  even  a  straw  to  increase 
the  fire  kindled  to  consume  the  heretic  or  those  who  differed 
from  him.  His  life  was,  though  eminently  religious,  of  the 
kind  which  showed  that  religion  was  a  power  which  permeated 
all  departments  of  human  existence.  Politics  were  not  eschewed 
by  him.  As  he  viewed  them  they  were  nearly  related  to  the 
divine  government,  and  were  the  human  means  through  which 
his  heavenly  Father  governed  the  world.  All  questions  which 
affected  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  were  liis 
study,  and  frequently,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  his  views  on 
such  topics  as  education,  religious  equality,  and  temperance  to 
the  public.  And  no  matter  on  what  subject  he  spoke  or  wrote, 
he  seemed  equally  at  home.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  have 
his  friendship  know  how,  when  the  centre  of  a  circle  as  lie 
invariably  was,  he  would,  stimulated  by  the  questions  of  those 
around  him,  pour  out  of  his  rich  stores  things  new  and  old, 
bright,  genial,  and  far-reaching  on  subjects  the  most  diverse 
and  abstruse,  but  which,  by  his  genius,  he  made  deeply  inter- 
esting to  the  simplest  mind  present.  This  aspect  of  his 
character  gives  a  glimpse  into  one  reason  why  Dr.  Guthrie 
was  so  much  beloved  and  honoured,  and  why  men  of  all 
religions  and  political  parties  were  numbered  among  his 
friends,  notwithstanding  their  divergence  from  his  theological 
and   social   doctrines.      His   many-sidedness   and  catholicity 
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enabled  him  to  touch  with  sympathy  many  parties,  and  to 
feel  that  he  was  of  their  kith  and  kin.  Hence  his  interest 
in  all  those  questions  and  movements  which  pertained  to  the 
education  of  the  degraded,  the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved, 
the  rescuing  of  the  perishing,  and  the  saving  of  the  lost. 

Among  his  moral  qualities  I  would  reckon  prominently  his 
remarkable  honesty — that  quality  which  lies  at  the  base  of 
solid  character.  He  was  not  the  man  to  avow  in  public  his 
belief  in  a  creed  which  he  repudiated  in  private.  "He  be- 
lieved, and,  therefore,  spake."  All  trick  and  deception  he 
held  in  abomination.  From  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  been 
taught  of  God  to  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty, 
and  so  upright  was  he  in  all  he  said  and  did,  that  the  eulogy 
which  was  pronounced  on  Nathaniel  may  safely  be  applied 
to  him — "  An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  He  had 
no  patience  with  minor  liberties  taken  with  truth,  in  order  to 
embellish  a  joke,  and  point  a  witticism.  He  seemed  ever, 
even  with  reference  to  those  things  which  are  commonly 
deemed  trifles,  to  follow  after  Him  who  was  the  "  Truth  "  as 
well  as  the  "  Way." 

Closely  allied  with  honesty  was  his  fine  sensibilities 
which  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
literature,  art,  and  life.  He  could  be  touched  with  a  fellow 
feeling,  and  melted  with  simplicity.  When  in  Greenock  he 
attended  a  school  examination  in  the  old  style,  when  the 
scholars  were  called  up  to  recite  pieces  of  poetry  of  their  own 
choasing.  A  young  girl,  a  scholar,  had  chosen  as  her  piece  one 
of  the  Doctor  s  owti  hymns,  and  was  beginning  to  repeat  it 
when  he  entered.  His  attention  was  instantly  arrested,  and 
tears  rose,  unbidden,  to  his  eyes.  Ever  after  this  lady  was  to 
him  like  a  favourite  child,  and  he  used  to  recall  the  incident 
frequently  when  visiting  her  home,  afti^r  she  was  married, 
when  she  and  her  husband  were  respected  members  of  his 
church  in  Glasgow.  "  He  could  weep  with  those  who  wept, 
and  rejoice  with  those  who  were  glad."  One  who  knew  him 
all  through  life,  says,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  doing  an 
unkind  thing  or  uttering  a  word  that  would  wound. 

Above  and  beyond  aU,  he  was  a  Christian  man  and  minister. 
He  magnified  his  oflice  and  gloried  in  the  Cross.     Christ  and 


'■   ^  *- "' 
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him  cradfied  were  to  him  the  central  tnttiifl^  azoand  wUdi  all 
other  religious  and  moral  truths  revolved,  the  fjoSL  revdatiiii 
of  the  Father,  and  the  explanation  of  the  divine  moral  piovi- 
denoe  and  the  reign  of  grace.  In  the  peraonal  realisation  of 
this,  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being,  and  from  i^be 
obtained  motives  for  a  good  doing  in  life  and  calmness  in 
death.  Though  no  carved  stone  may  tell  of  his  works  of  faiQi 
and  labours  of  love,  they  will  not  be  forgotten  in  earth  arm 
heaven.  For  as  the  Rev.  John  M'Bldowie,  one  oil  his  sadoitB, 
writes  concerning  him,  so  shall  it 


**  While  slani  their  lifebng  cooiBes  hold, 
"While  pieiy*e  more  prised  than  gold. 
While  yirtae  fills  her  anoient  plaee, 
While  worlh  hath  power  to  ohann  the  fiboe, 
Will  Qaihrie*e  loved  and  honoured  name 
Stand  high  upon  the  page  of  £une« 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  Evangelical  Union  as  a  religious  denomination  has  not 
been  quite  forty  years  in  existence  and  operation.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of  its 
preachers  and  pastors  have  gone  to  their  rest  and  their  reward. 
Some  of  these  had  not  well  put  their  hand  to  the  plough  till 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  letting  go;  others  were 
spared  till  they  could  affirm  of  themselves  that  they  had 
grown  grey  in  the  service  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  of 
humanity,  in  its  saved  and  unsaved  sections.  To  the  latter 
class  belonged  the  beloved  and  honoured  brother  whose  life- 
story  we  have  undertaken  in  these  pages  briefly  to  tell.  If  we 
cannot  assign  him  a  place  among  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
the  Evangelical  Union,  his  was  a  prominent  figure  for  the 
third  part  of  a  century  in  the  next  rank.  No  list  of  E.  U. 
"  worthies "  would,  therefore,  be  complete  without  the  name 
of  William  Bathgate ;  and  the  names  are  few  indeed  which 
deserve  to  stand  higher.  If  any  refuse  to  assent  to  this  esti- 
mate of  him,  it  will  not  be  those  who  were  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  him,  and  who  were  reaUy  capable  of 
appreciating  his  eminent  abilities,  his  varied  acquirements, 
and  the  beauty,  symmetry,  and  robustness  of  his  character. 
The  exigencies  of  space  make  it  necessary  that,  in  dealing  yriih 
the  materials  available  for  our  purpose,  we  should  proceed  on 
the  two  principles  of  condensation  and  selection.  This  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
volume  will  be  able  from  the  store  of  their  own  interesting 
and  vivid  recollections  of  the  man  and  his  work  to  enlarge  the 
miniature  photograph  which  we  aim  at  presenting  into  a  full- 
size  portrait 
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EARLY  YEAKS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  1820,  at  Buckholm- 
side,  Galashiels.  The  old  house,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  the  light  first  kissed  his  cheek,"  still  stands,  but  the 
garden,  which  yielded  him  so  much  boyish  delight,  has  van- 
ished. The  Gala  continues  to  flow  past  it,  as  of  yore,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  meditative  spirit — 

"  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever** ; 

but  it  is  no  longer  the  clear  trouting  stream  which  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  When  in  the  neighbourhood  he  always  went 
to  see  what  was  once  home,  and  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  From  this  circumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  his  was  a  comparatively  happy  childhood ;  and 
yet  life  for  him  in  this  world  was  soon  greatly  darkened.  In 
1828  both  parents  died.  What  grief  and  pain  this  double  loss 
caused  him  is  known  only  to  himself  and  God ;  but  after  a 
while  it  must  have  been  some  consolation  to  him  that  there 
were  two  brothers  and  one  sister  to  share  it  with  him.  His 
father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  millwright,  and,  priding 
himself  as  he  did — a  sort  of  inherited  and  family  pride — on 
doing  "  good,  honest  work,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was 
enabled  to  provide  honourably  and  well  for  himself  and  for 
the  upbringing  of  the  family.  Intent  as  he  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Richardson,  were  on  suppljdng  the  appointed  con- 
ditions, they  enjoyed  a  goodly  measure  of  secular  prosperity, 
and  also  of  neighbourly  confidence  and  respect.  And  just  be- 
cause they  were  persons  of  intelligence  and  worth,  their  death 
in  the  same  year  must  have  been  all  the  heavier  a  trial  to 
their  little  domestic  circle;  and  especially  to  the  younger 
member  to  whom  had  been  given  the  fathers  name.  But 
what  the  great  Disposer  of  events  permitted  to  be  taken  away 
was  partially  restored  in  another  form. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  first,  they  found  a  second  home 
among  kind  and  sympathising  relatives ;  nestling  close  under 
the  wing  of  an  aunt  on  the  father's  side,  who  seems  to  have  so 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  position  as  to  earn  the  gratitude, 
and  win  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  orphan  group.     We 
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can  speak  for  at  least  one  of  them — William.  His  standing, 
homely  testimony  in  regard  to  her  was  that  she  had  been  "  a 
mother  to  the  motherless."  From  his  lips  this  meant  a  great 
deal,  as  did  another  statement  to  the  effect  that, ''  while  he 
had  himself  needed  to  be  careful,  he  had  never  known  hard- 
sliip."  In  his  case  we  have  an  illustration  of  God  "  tempering 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

EDUCATION  AND  APPRENTICESHIP. 

Properly  and  kindly  cared  for,  so  far  as  things  material 
were  concerned,  there  was  no  neglect  in  the  matter  of  his 
education,  the  rudiments  of  which  he  received  at  the  Parish 
School,  Galashiels.  This  was  his  only  school,  and  for  nine 
successive  years  he  was  subject  to  its  tuition  and  discipline. 
What  progress  he  made  in  the  different  branches  of  a  sound 
English  education,  which  was  all  that  was  contemplated  at  the 
time,  we  do  not  know;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  himself,  his 
advantages  in  this  respect  were  "lamentably  misimproved." 
Youth  is  confessedly  the  season  for  improvement,  but  they  are 
the  exceptions  among  the  young  who  view  it  in  this  light,  and 
act  accordingly.  His  regret  that  he  had  not  made  more  of  the 
educational  opportunities  afforded  him  in  early  life  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  keener  after  the  resolution  was  formed  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  in  diligence,  and  quickness  to  learn  and  obey,  he 
was  not  behind  his  classmates ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it, 
that  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  favourably  of  him  as  child  and  boy.  It  pleases  us  to 
picture  him  to  ourselves  as  observant,  old-fashioned,  thought- 
ful, avoiding  clase  companionship  with  boys  who  were  rude, 
cruel,  and  false,  but  willing  to  associate  with  those  who,  like 
himself,  were  modest,  prudent,  truthful,  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  honour.  Small  of  stature,  but  rosy  and  stout,  it  finds 
ready  credence  with  us  that  "  diversion  was  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  boy,"  and  that  rural  ramblings  and  musings  were  to 
him  a  source  of  mingled  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  scenery 
of  the  locality  that  gave  him  birth,  consisting  of  green,  lofty 
hills,  peaceful  uplands,  winding  vaUeys,  and  noble  rivers, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow,  an  d  he 
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Ettrick,  must  often  have  arrested  his  attention,  and  fired  his 
youthful  imagination  and  heart ;  and  probably  it  was  in  his 
school-days  that  he  acquired  a  relish  for  what  was  to  the  last 
his  favourite  form  of  recreation,  and  the  occadon  of  not  a  little 
pleasantry — Angling.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
when  the  strictly  juvenile  period  \^as  past,  he  manifested  any 
disinclination  to  leave  schooL  School  life,  like  other  life,  has 
two  sides.  It  has  its  attractions,  excitements,  and  joys ;  it  has 
likewise  its  tasks,  restraints,  and  annoyances.  Feel  how  he 
might,  when  the  time  arrived  to  choose  and  learn  a  trade,  he 
had  no  alternative.  That  choice  was  made  by  him  and  for 
him  of  engineering,  is  to  be  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fact 
that  engineering  had  run  for  generations  in  the  blood  of  the 
Bathgates.  A  master  was  found  for  him  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Hawick,  and  thither,  in  due  course,  he  repaired  to 
gain,  as  a  bound  apprentice,  the  required  knowledge,  skill,  and 
experience.  What  financial  success  he  would  have  achieved 
if  he  had  prosecuted  engineering,  is,  and  must  remain,  matter 
of  conjecture ;  but  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  have 
done  it  credit,  and  realised  a  competency.  His  interest  in  all 
that  pertained  to  mechanical  contrivances  was  so  great  that 
he  would  have  had  diflSculty  stopping  short  of  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  As  his  travelling  companion,  when  in  1878  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  I  distinctly  remember  how 
intently  and  lingeringly  he  studied,  as  if  desirous  of  mastering 
the  principles  of  its  construction,  the  magnificent  bridge  which 
spans  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  and  similar  structures  wherever 
we  encountered  them. 

HIS   CONVERSION. 

If  the  Revival  Services  conducted  in  1839  by  the  Revs. 
Henry  Wight  and  Robert  Wilson,  and  others,  in  the  Relief 
Chapel,  Hawick,  had  been  attended  with  no  other  result  than 
the  turning  round  and  starting  of  William  Bathgate  on  his 
heavenward  journey,  they  would  not  have  been  held  in 
vain.  For  this  decisive  event  preparation  had  apparently 
been  going  on  in  secret.  There  were  aspirations,  experiences, 
and  pursuits  leading  up  to  it.  By  way  of  explanation,  we 
must  here  avail  ourselves  of  extracts  from  letters.     Writing  to 
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• 
his  cousin,  in  1838,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  search  for 

contentment,  and  the  employment  of  his  leisure  hours  : — "  I 
have  laid  down  many  a  definite  plan,  but  have  found  them  all 
deficient.  I  have  sought  contentment  in  storing  my  head 
with  knowledge  about  my  business,  but  it  was  not  there. 
Conscience  whispered,  *  You  mind  earthly  things,  and  forget  the 
things  of  eternity.'  I  have  sought  it  in  reading; — was  it 
there  ?  Ah !  no.  And  then  comes  a  beautiful  evening. 
Reason  says  you  should  be  careful  of  your  health,  for  you 
know  without  it  all  other  blessings  are  vanity.  So  I  go  out 
and  take  a  walk,  but  have  gone  but  a  very][short  distance  till 
something  within  me  says, '  You  get  suflScient  exercise  in  your 
daily  occupation  for  the  preservation  of  your  health  ;  you 
should  mind  something  more  needful.'  So  I  just  turn  to  the 
book,  or  to  ruminate  on  useful  things.  So  I  pass  my  time, 
not  far  from  being  content;  but  I  think  I  might  adopt 
a  better  course  of  spending  time — a  sort  of  rotation  of  certain 
branches  of  useful  study.  I  will  be  most  thankful  to  you  for 
advice  in  the  matter."  Writing  in  February,  1839,  he  says  : 
"  When  we  cast  our  eyes  around  us,  we  see  the  great  mass  of 
society  busying  themselves  about  (they  tell  you)  some  great 
political  revolution.  On  one  hand,  we  see  the  more  thinking 
part  of  the  population  crying  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  ....  The  great  want  of  political  economy  lies  in 
society  itself.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  we  would  petition  our 
reasoning  faculties  more  than  the  Legislature,  on  many  points, 
we  would  come  sooner  to  our  purpose.  Above  all,  there  is  a 
want  of  morality  ;  it  is  that,  and  that  alone,  that  will  tend  to 
exalt  us  as  a  nation.  Till  once  a  moral  principle  reigns  in 
society,  we  will  be  the  longer  the  more  discontented."  Writing 
in  June,  1839,  he  says :  "  There  are  at  present  interesting 
meetings  taking  place  at  Hawick ;  properly  they  may  be 
termed  Revival  Meetings.  The  intention  of  them  is  to  seek, 
through  prayer,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have 
had  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Cavers,  addressing  us  several  times,  and 
oh  !  for  a  rich  and  fertile  mind  he  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed." 
Writing  in  July,  1839,  he  says :  "  Oh  I  James^  I  am  only  be- 
ginning to  see  that  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved. 
and  that  salvation  must  be  through  Jesus  Christ.     I  now  feel 
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hungry  for  the  bread  of  life ;  pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  fil 
to  overflowing."  We  have  his  own  -word  for  it  that  the  do^ 
trine  of  the  soul's  immortality  had  from  a  very  early  period 
secured  a  lodgment  in  his  mind,  and  exercised  a  restrMiiing 
and  beneficial  influence.  A  searching  discourse  by  Mr.  Vighv 
from  the  text,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?"  appears  to  have  been 
brought  home  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  with  special  power; 
and  once  set  a-thinking  about  the  soul,  sin,  death,  judgment, 
eternity,  and  God,  he  got  more  and  more  involved  with  these 
awful  subjects  till  a  terrible  crisis  supervened.  His  mentd 
anguish,  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  was  so  overpowering  as 
to  unfit  him  for  work.  If  his  fear  and  anxiety  had  not  ex- 
ceeded ordinary  bounds,  he  would  not,  when  referring  some 
five  years  after  to  his  spiritual  awakening,  have  applied  to 
himself  Pollok's  lines — 

**  Oh  I  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights,  he  spent 
Of  tideless,  waveless,  sail-less,  shoreless  woe.*' 

In  his  bewilderment  and  agony  he  sought  conversation  with 
the  Revivalist  whose  pointed,  earnest  preaching  had  aroused 
him,  and  well  nigh  driven  hira  to  despair.  The  interview 
was,  however,  of  no  immediate  service  to  him,  but  meetin-; 
him  in  the  street  a  day  or  two  after,  Mr.  Wio-ht  on  bein-^ 
informed  that  his  disquietude  still  continued,  merely  observed, 
"  So  I  see  ;  you  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  Avith  what  Christ 
did  on  the  tree."  This  remark  was  of  some  use,  but  darkness 
and  terror  held  sway  till,  catching  sight  of  the  love  of  God  to 
him  personally,  and  Jesus  as  the  propitiation  for  his  sins, 
peace  and  joy  came  flooding  into  his  sorely  exercised  spirit 
The  passage  that  was  most  blessed  to  him,  when  under  am- 
viction  of  sin,  was  John  iii.  16 :  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  The 
thought  darted  into  his  mind,  as  he  ruminated  upon  it  one 
afternoon,  "  If  simple  belieWng  of  the  truth  has  done  so  much 
good  to  others,  it  ought  to  suit  me  too."  The  more  he  mused 
on  "  the  riches  of  consolation  "  contained  in  it,  the  more  his 
happiness  increased ;  so  that  his  may  be  termed  a  Tiomial 
case  of  conversion,  so  much  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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that  he  developed  into  a  notable  specimen  of  a  persevering 
saint  The  genuineness  and  scripturalness  of  his  conversion 
may  be  said  to  have  secured  his  continuance  in  the  faith,  and 
put  him  permanently  in  possession  of  faith's  precious  fruits. 
The  blessedness  with  which  the  discovery  of  the  salvation- 
bringing  grace  of  God  inspired  him  was  never  lost,  but  we 
have  it  under  his  own  hand  that  for  a  short  time  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  thrusting  upon  his  attention  of  the  question — 
ilay  not  the  Bible,  after  all,  be  only  a  bundle  of  cunningly 
devised  fables?  What  doubts  arose  on  this  point  were 
resolutely  faced,  fought,  and  conquered,  and  seemingly 
once  for  all.  That  his  spirit,  aims,  and  habits  as  a  young 
convert  sweetly  corresponded  with  the  change  "  from  above  " 
which  he  professed  to  have  undergone,  and  that  at  this  period 
he  made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  those  who  were 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  him,  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  written  in  1878  by  Mr.  William  Ballantyne,  of 
Brooklyn,  Iowa,  United  States,  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York, 
warrants  us  in  asserting — "  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  on 
a  \nsit  to  my  brother,  James  Ballantyne,  then  residing  in  the 
town  of  Hawick,  I  first  met  Mr.  Bathgate.  He  was  then  a 
young  man,  probably  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  serving 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  millwright  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  I  received  from  coming  in  contact  with 
that  young  man.  Having  been  lately  converted,  he  was  then 
in  the  bright  morning  of  his  first  love,  and  manifested  an 
ardent  devotion  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  and  a  spirituality 
of  mind  rarely  attained.  It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 
him  to  a  prayer  meeting,  held  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ramsay,  of  the  Relief  Church,  on  the  Saturday  evening  pre- 
vious to  a  communion  Sabbath ;  the  meeting  was  composed 
of  young  men,  and  the  tone  of  that  meeting  seems  to  thrill 
my  mind  to  this  day.  I  was  just  about  to  leave  my  native 
land  for  America,  and  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Bathgate  in  my  be- 
half can  never  be  forgotten."  That  he  burned  with  a  desire 
to  do  gooil,  and  went  unromantically,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
about  the  matter,  these  few  sentences  from  a  letter  bearing 
the  signature  "  Jamas  Ballantyne "  (brother  of  William,  and 
the  wortliy  man  in  whose  house  he  lodged  when  serving  his 
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apprenticeship)  may  bo  taken   in   proof — ^"  At  the  time  t 
Bathgate  lived  with  us,  he  was  so  kind  and  interested  in  t 
spiritual  welfare  of  my  family — often  he  read  and  prayci  viu 
them.   My  son  is  a  Christian  minister ;  one  of  my  daughters  &i 
a  calm  and  peaceful  death ;  the  other  is  living  a  coiisbit::^ 
Christian  life,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Bathgate  helped  very 
much  to  mould  their  characters,  €ind  made  a  lasting  impressKn 
on  their  minds."    His  correspondence  with  friends,  suteequem 
to  conversion,  indicates  how  thorough  it  was,  and  how  solid- 
tous  he  was  that  they  should  participate   in  his  new-fomi'l 
freedom  and  joy.     We  find  him  thus  writing  in  October,  ISS 
— "  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  rejoice  with  me  when  I  tell  too 
that  a  great  change  has  been  efFeeted  upon  me  by  the  Spim 
of  God,  and  that  I  can  say  that  I  have  every  encouragemdit 
to  think  that  I  am  born  again.     Oh  I  Robert,  what  conflia? 
I  have  liad  with  Satan,  and  my  own  wicked  heart  (for '  the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked*).    Oh! 
the  long-suffering  of  God.     His  '  long-suffering  is  salvation.' 
My  heart  could  speak  volumes  if  I  saw  you." 

Again  (same  year): — "Though  I  cannot,  from  suffident 
reasons,  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  you,  and  even  if  I  couU. 
a  sight  of  me  and  a  hearing  of  my  words  would  do  you  n-^ 
lasting-  good,  except  you  see  Jesus,  and  hear  his  words  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  you  might  have  that  sight,  and  hear  the 
soul-sa\'ing  sound  of  the  voice  of  Jesus  even  now."  Althouijh 
brought  up  in  tlie  Established  Church — the  church  to  which 
his  relatives  and  friends  mostly  belonged — his  name  was 
never  inscribed  on  any  of  the  communion-rolls  within  its 
borders.  It  was  the  Congregational  Church  in  Denholm,  a 
village  four  miles  from  Hawick,  which  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  him  into  its  fellowship.  The  preference  was  most 
likely  given  to  it  because  it  happened  to  be  then  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  R  Wilson — a  minister  for  whom  he 
liad  a  sincere  respect,  and  the  mention  of  whose  name  never 
failed  to  call  forth  pleasing  reminiscences  and  OTateful 
emotions.  Some  converts  only  walk  in  "  paths  of  righteous- 
ness," but  William  Bathgate  ran,  and  ran  well,  and  he  never 
required  to  have  put  to  him  Paul's  question  to  the  Galatians 
— "  Who  did  hinder  you  that  you  should  not  obey  the  truth  ? " 
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The  truth  as  embodied  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  queened  it 
o'er  him  from  the  hour  when,  as  one  of  his  cousins  remarks, 
"  his  real  life  began,"  till  he  ascended 


(( 


to  walk  with  God, 


High  in  salvation  and  the  olimes  of  bliss, 
From  death  exempt.** 

HIS  DECISION  TO  STUDY  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  desire  to  win  souls,  and  give  Christ,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  see  of  "  the  travail  of  his  soul,"  was  of  so  absorbing  a 
nature  that  nothing  short  of  the  unreserved  consecration  of 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  would 
have  satisfied  him.  He  was  in  no  haste,  however,  to  commit 
himself  to  a  formal  course  of  preparation  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  Sundry  difficulties  stood  in  the  way,  and  until 
they  were  removed,  his  native  prudence  would  not  let  him  go 
forward.  The  difficulty,  arising  from  the  obligations  resting 
on  him  as  an  apprentice,  was  got  over  by  the  payment  of  a 
premium  to  his  master ;  and  as  for  other  difficulties  they 
melted  away  at  the  touch  of  the  finger  of  Providence,  one  after 
another,  till  it  became  delightfully  clear  to  his  own  mind  that 
it  was  agreeable  to  the  Divine  will  that  he  should  devote  him- 
self to  the  preaching  of  "Christ  and  Him  crucified."  A  year 
had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  conversion,  before  matters  were 
so  arranged  that  he  could  quit  the  place  of  his  secoTid  birth, 
and  enter  upon  a  student's  life  at  the  Theological  Academy  of 
the  Scottish  Congregationalists  in  Glasgow.  When  on  the 
eve  of  departure  from  Hawick,  he  called  on  his  pastor,  Mr. 
Wilson,  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and  on  that  gentleman  good- 
humouredly  observing  that  the  cut  of  his  coat  was  not  in  the 
fa.shion,  ho  promptly  replied — "  The  coat !  never  mind  the 
coat,  if  the  heart's  all  right ;  the  coat  will  do  well  enough." 
This  characteristic  reply  argued  well  for  his  future.  His 
studies  at  the  above-named  "  Invaluable  Institution,"  as  ou  one 
occasion  he  described  it,  extended  over  four  sessions ;  and  if 
his  progress  was  proportional  to  his  application,  it  must  have 
been  gratifying,  for  his  note-books  bear  witness  to  unwearied 
diligence.  In  after  life  he  frequently  spoke  of  ''  the  strain  of 
26 
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those  years;"  and  it  must  have  been  all  the  severer  that  he 
had  to  form  habits  of  study,  and  contend  with  manifdd 
disadvantages.  But  he  held  bravely  on  his  ootiTse,  bnoed 
to  do  his  best  to  become  a  workman  who  would  not  need  to  be 
ashamed.  Aspiring  to  more  than  a  theological  training,  he 
strove,  while  the  four  years  of  preparation  for  the  ministij 
were  running,  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  attending  private 
classes,  and  by  taking  the  Arts'  cuniculnm  at  tiie  Uni- 
versity. It  was  impossible,  with  his  hands  so  fall,  that  he 
could  distinguish  himself  as  a  student ;  but  when  we  consider 
what  were  his  aims  and  principles,  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
intellectual  advancement  was  most  marked.  "  UnexceptionaUe'* 
as  to  character,  his  conscience  would  have  checked  him,  if  he 
had  not  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  represents  himself  as  "  working  away  among  diy 
roots,"  and  as  "  beginning  to  know  how  little  I  do  know  "—a 
condition  of  mind  that  was  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  learning  of  which  he  was  eagerly  in  quest. 

Study  is  understood  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul,  but  William  Bathgate  did  not  suffer  it  to 
bring  a  blight  on  his  piety,  or  cool  his  evangelistic  zeal.  The 
preaching  appointments  which  he  accepted,  and  was  but  too 
glad  to  accept,  must  have  been  spiritually  helpful  to  him.  No 
one  can  read  such  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  in  his  student 
days  as  have  been  preserved,  without  being  struck  with  the 
deep  religious  spirit  which  they  breathe,  and  the  glow  of 
evangelistic  fervour  which  pervades  them.  We  give  one  or 
two  extracts. — ^In  1843  he  writes : — "  I  entreat  an  interest  in 
your  prayers ;  carry  my  necessitous  case  frequently  within 
the  holy  of  holies.  How  pre-eminently  necessitous  the  case 
appears  in  viewing  the  awfully  important  work  to  which  I 
desire  to  dedicate  my  existence,  and  contrasting  with  that 
work  my  meagre  intellectual,  educational,  and  spiritual  quali- 
fications. From  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  do  I  say,  that 
the  more  I  survey  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  measure  my 
qualifications  for  it,  the  more  do  I  long  for  some  obscure 
corner  to  spend  my  energies  in,  so  as  to  do  as  much  good  and 
as  little  harm  as  possible.  Oh  do  pray  for  students  that  they 
may  be  emptied  of  self,  and  filled  with  Christ." 
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Farther  on,  in  the  same  year,  he  writes — "  For  the  last  two 
days  I  have  been  living  upon  the  love  of  Jesus,  pourtrayed 
in  these  blessed  words,  *  I  am  the  good  Shepherd.'  Did  you 
ever  study  Christ  in  these  words,  brother  ?  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  write  a  sermon  on  them,  and  often,  often  have  I  thrown 
down  my  pen,  not  because  the  words  were  meaningless,  but 
because  they  were  far  two  big  for  my  straitened  soul  to  take 
in,  and  inspired  me  with  such  amazement  at  the  goodness  of 
tlie  Good  Shepherd,  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  give  vent  to 
a  burning  *  O  thou  blessed  Lamb  of  God ! ' " 

HIS  EXPULSION   FROM  THE  ACADEMY. 

It  had  come  to  be  suspected  that  several  of  the  young  men 
in  attendance  at  the  Congregational  Theological  Academy  in 
the  Session  of  18-l'4  were  exhibiting  heretical  tendencies,  if 
they  had  not  actually  embraced  heretical  opinions,  on  certain 
points  of  theology ;  and  those  responsible  for  its  management 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  discover,  if  possible,  who  they  were, 
and  to  what  extent  they  had  deflected  from  the  straight  line 
of  Congregational  orthodoxy — that  is,  moderate  Calvinism, 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  twofold  purpose,  two  methods 
were  a<lopted — one  was,  the  gentler  and  more  cautious,  to  give 
out,  in  conformity  with  custom,  such  passages  for  texts,  that 
each  student  in  handling  his  particular  text  would  be  con- 
strained to  indicate  whether  or  not  he  had  substantially  ceased 
to  hold,  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  limited  in  its 
extent ;  that  special  grace  was  bestowed  on  some  sinners  prior 
to  conversion;  and  that  election  to  salvation  was  unconditional* 
When  the  hour  arrived  for  William  Bathgate  to  stand  up  and 
rea^l  before  his  fellow-students  and  the  professors  the  discourse 
which  he  htul  prepared  on  the  assigned  text,  an  unexpected 
scene  ensued,  which  Ls  thus  referred  to  by  an  eye-witness,  the 
author  of  the  able,  interesting,  and  exhaustive  book,  entitled 
"The  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union": — 
"  WHiile  one  of  the  students  was  reading  his  sermon,  he  broke 
down  and  wept  He  was  honestly  bringing  out  all  his  viewa 
He  was  describing  the  difficulty  he  would  have  in  pressing 
the  sinner  to  imme<liate  decision,  if  at  the  same  time  he  believed 
that  God  might  be  keeping  back  essential  grace  from  a  non- 
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elect  soul ;  and,  knowing  that  the  very  utterance  of  these  sen- 
timents might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  his  future  prospects 
in  life,  yet  feeling  that  he  could  not  say  other  than  he  said,  the 
young  man  was  overcome,  and  for  a  time  could  not  proceed. 
The  whole  class  was  much  moved,  and  so  was  the  renowned 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  chair,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  must  have  felt  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  very  painful 
position."  William  Bathgate,  realising  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  could  weep,  but  conscious  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Professor  (Dr.  Wardlaw)  as  the 
representative  of  Scottish  Congregationalism,  he  could  not 
dissemble  or  allow  it  to  be  thought  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  views  when  he  knew  that  he  had.  The  other,  and  more 
direct,  stringent  method  was — requiring  from  the  students 
individually  brief,  plain,  and  straightforward  answers  to  a  list 
of  three  questions,  which  had  been  drawn  up  expressly  to  test 
them,  and  determine  their  theological  position.  When  the 
papers  containing  their  respective  answers  were  examined,  it 
was  found  that  ten  (afterwards  reduced  to  nine)  were  unsatis- 
factory, and  among  the  nine  was  the  paper  signed  William 
Batligate.  This  might  have  been  expected,  for  we  now  know 
that  there  w^as  in  him  a  large  slice  of  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  and  heroes  are  made.  That  the  papers  of  nineteen 
students  out  of  twenty-nine  were  considered  satisfactory  is 
no  reflection  on  them,  for  they  no  doubt  wrote  them  with  as 
good  a  conscience  as  the  ten  against  whom  an  adverse  judg- 
ment had  to  be  recorded.  Affording,  as  Mr.  Bathgate's  paper 
docs,  a  loophole  through  which  we  can  see  and  mark  the  order 
of  mind  which  he  possessed,  and  the  quality  of  character 
which  he  was  assiduously  building  up,  we  make  no  apology 
for  giving  it  unabridged,  together  with  the  appended  notes. 

"  Glasgow,  29  Paterson  Street, 
*•  12th  ApHl,  1844, 

"  My  esteemed  Tutor, — In  compliance  with  your  reasonable 
request,  I  transmit  to  you  brief  and  conscientious  answers 
to  the  following  queries  : — 

" '  1.  Are  your  sentiments  now,  on  the  subject  of  divine 
influence,  the  same  as  they  were  when  you  were  examined  by 
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the  Comiiiittee,  and  admitted  into  this  institution  V — Since  I 
was  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  divine  influence,  or  the  work  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  have  undergone  such  a  change  as  to  induce 
me  to  believe  that  my  present  views  of  the  Divine  Spirit's 
work  and  collateral  topics  seriously  affect  some  of  the  vital 
parts  of  current  systematic  theology. 

"  '  2.  Do  you  hold,  or  do  you  not,  the  necessity  of  a  special 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  sinner,  or  his  conversion  to  Grod,  distinct  f i-om  the  influence 
of  the  Word  or  of  providential  circiunstances,  but  accompany- 
ing these  means,  and  rendering  them  efficacious  V — I  do  most 
unwaveringly  believe  in  the  necessity  and  reality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  s  agency,  in  order  to  the  regeneration  or  conversion  of 
a  sinner.  In  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  the 
subject,  I  look  upon  that  gracious  agent  as  the  Omnipresent 
Superintendent  of  the  economy  of  redemption.  He  is  pre- 
siding over  the  events  and  circumstances  of  Providence.  He 
by  means  of  numberless  agencies,  is  dispensing  his  own  word 
to  perishing  and  depraved  men ;  and  though  his  desires  and 
efforts  be  thwarted  and  frustrated  by  sinful  free  agents,  still 
he  continues  plying  the  rebellious  with  motives  which,  without 
any  direct  special  emanation  from  the  Divine  Spirit  himself, 
are  sufficient  to  convert  tlK)se  before  whose  minds  the  motives 
are  exhibited.  My  esteemed  Tutor,  when  I  take  into  account 
what  yoii  mean  by  special  influences ;  when  I  remember  that, 
in  your  estimation,  unconditional  election,  special  love  jnnor 
to  conversion,  and  special  influence  as  the  exponent  of  the 
previous  love,  are  three  doctrines  which  stand  or  fall  together 
— then  I  feel  impelled  to  venture  an  honest,  and,  I  hope  intel- 
ligent, denial  of  the  doctrine  of  special  influence.  The  three 
doctrines  are  linked  together  by  consistency,  but  I  do  not 
iKjlieve  in  any  of  them. 

"  *  3.  Are  your  sentiments  8ettle<l  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding query,  or  are  you  in  a  state  of  indecision,  and  desirous 
of  time  for  further  consideration  and  inquiry  ?' — While  a  sense 
of  my  responsibilities  to  God  has  constrained  me  to  give  as 
definite  an  answer  to  the  preceding  query  as  the  present  con- 
\nctions  of  my  mind  authorise,  nevertheless,  I  do  wish  time 
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iod  opportunity  for  ihe  farther  onmaitfi^ditaon  and  isnSf 
tioii  of  aU  the  important  fanmcheB  of  the  salgecL   Tlieai»| 
▼ergy  is  oompaased  with  diflSiciiltiee — aome  of  thaeaieU| 
in  the  Bible,  others  (the  maaa^  I  think)  in  systemitiefivii^l 
I  have  refrained  from  stating  eithcsr  the  gionndsor  idni\ 
my  views.    I  apprehend  ihat  yon  wiah  I'wifring  monftai 
bare  statement  of  these  views.     My  beloved  Tatorr-hitel 
mitting  this docoment  to  yon,  I  mrill  not  ffwioed  howmA^I 
mind  is  affected  when  I  survey  the  circnnistanees  imdervlii 
I  write.    Be  the  issue  what  it  may,  it  gladdens  me  to  bedk! 
to  say,  that  during  my  entire  academical  course^  I  hive  op 
rienc^  no  difficulty  in  esteeming  highly,  and  lovii^vanJ^' 
him  to  whom  I  now  write.    I  will  ever  remember,  wxfli  p^ 
tude  to  that  Holy  Spirit,  whose  testimony  I  expect  to  piAtt 
till  my  tongue  is  silent  in  death,  my  connection  wxUi  4^ 
institution  in  which  you  hold  such  a  prominent  plafiei  T^ 
earnest  and  daily  prayer  is,  that  the  erring  party  (vhoeff 
may  compose  that  party)  may  return  to  truth— to  walk  inhi 
footsteps. — ^I  remain  yours,  in  much  afiection, 

*'  WnxiAM  Bathgah 

"  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D." 

The  following  remarks  were  read  to  the  Committee  of  tkf 
Academy  as  an  additional  explanation  of  the  statements  intbe 
above  letter  which  bear  on  the  subject  of  Divine  influence  :- 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  special  Divine  influence,  relative  to  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  be  expressed  by  the  following  propos- 
tion  :   When  any  individual   sinner  is  converted,  a  cerUb 
Divine  influence  is  exerted  upon  that  person,  which  influoitt 
is  not  exerted  upon  a  sinner  who  remains  unconverted,  aid 
amid  those  identical  saving  means  which,  by  a  special  inflo- 
ence,  were  rendered  efficacious  to  the  regeneration  of  the  £o^ 
mer  sinner,  then  I  do  not  believe  that  that  doctrine  gives  i 
correct  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  be 
regenerates  a  soul.    In  such  a  representation  of  the  Spirit's 
work.  Divine  influence,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  spediJ  ot 
limited  in  its  extent :  that  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  few 
who  believe,  and  withheld  from  the  many  who  remain  in  un- 
belief ;  it  is  esteemed  indispensable  towards  the  conversion  of 
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the  few ;  consequently,  the  unbelief  of  the  many  cannot  be 
removed  without  it. 

"  But  if  the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence  be  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  means  of  his  own  inspired  testimony — by  means  of 
the  Book  of  Providences-exerts  upon  the  mind  of  the  sinner, 
at  conversion,  a  specific  Divine  influence,  which  is  put  forth 
whenever  regenerating  truths  and  agencies  are  in  operation, 
which  is  not  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  one  gospel  hearer  and 
withheld  from  another — then  do  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  influence.  If  any  one  should  ask,  *Is  this  Divine 
influence  something  distinct  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
mere  influence  of  sacred  testimony  and  providential  circum- 
stances ? '  I  would  answer,  that  owing  to  the  personality  and 
omnipresence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  a  Divine  though 
not  irresistible  influence — a  Divine  though  not  irresistible 
power — accompanying  the  curses,  warnings,  expostulations, 
invitations,  and  promises  of  the  Scriptures.  This  influence 
may  not  be  capable  of  definition ;  but  were  it  possible 
for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  forsake  the  work  of  Christ,  when  the 
great  propitiation  is  being  expounded  to  a  perishing  sinner, 
then  a  distinct  personal  converting  influence  would  be  sus- 
pended. I  cannot  tell  what  the  work  of  Jesus  could  efifect 
without  the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  but  in  so  far  as  I  understand 
the  Scriptures,  I  look  upon  both  as  harmoniously  co-extensive." 

There  is  one  sentence  in  the  notes  on  which  a  moment's 
attention  may  be  bestowed.  It  is  this — "  I  cannot  tell  what 
the  work  of  Jesus  could  effect  without  the  work  of  the  Spirit : 
but  in  so  far  as  I  understand  the  Scriptures,  I  look  upon  both 
as  harmoniously  co-extensive."  We  value  it  as  showing  the 
operation  within  him,  even  as  a  student,  of  the  elements  of  in- 
tellectual subtlety,  independence,  and  caution.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  give  effect  to  their  finding,  the  Academy  Committee 
endeavoured  by  means  of  conversation  with  and  oral  question- 
ing of  the  nine  who  had  been  weighed  in  the  Congregational 
balances  and  found  wanting,  to  place  matters  on  a  better  foot- 
ing ;  but  none  of  the  nine  felt  that  they  could  modify  in  any 
important  respect  the  answers  which  they  had  seen  fit  to  return 
to  the  questions  submitted  to  them.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  concluded  that  the  expulsion  of  the  "  noble 
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nine  "  was  the  only  safe  and  dignified  coarse  left  to  them,  mJ 
I  can  well  believe  that  the  dread  and  solemn  act  of  expula® 
was  attended  with  much  pain  and   tear-shedding,  and  tbi 
there  was  a  general  sense  of  relief  when  it  was  over.   Whether 
they  had  truth  on  their  side  or  not,  the  expelled  students  mk 
a  heroic  stand,  and  their  firm  refusal  to  go  against  the  dictate 
of  conscience  must  have  done  them  an  immensity  of  spiritul 
gooil,  and  sliot  through  and  into  the  depths  of  their  hearit 
l)eam  after  beam  of   Heaven  s  own   bliss.      That  they  were 
"  ill-used  "  was  a  cry  with  which  William   Bathgate  had  no 
sympathy,  and  the  letter  to  Mr.  James  Bathgate,  written  im- 
mediati^ly  after  the  expulsion,  is  worth  inserting  as  shedding 
light  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which   the  expulsion 
gave  rise : — 

"  May  3rd,  1844, 

"  My  Dear  Brother, — The  examination  is  now  over.  The 
memorial  afiair  is  wound  up  to  the  honour  of  the  students, 
though  the  public  will  not  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  ;  but  nine  of  us  have  been  expelled  for  opinions  sup- 
pased  to  Ih>  heretical.  We  are  not  all  alike  guilty ;  in  fact 
soiiio  i)f  those  brethren  have  no  settled  opinions  on  the  subject 
in  dispute.  The  tliree  points  denied  are — special  irresistible 
iiithioiice,  special  love  to  believers  prior  to  conversion,  and  un- 
conditional election.  In  my  estimation  the  three  points  stand 
or  fall  tou:cthor,  tuid  I  feel  responsible  to  my  God  when  I  say 
that  1  find  none  of  them  in  the  Bible.  You  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  I  emi  neither  explain  nor  enlarge  at  present  0 
that  I  luul  a  erack  with  you.  The  great  charge  ao-ainst  us  is, 
that  we  ileny  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Now,  we  not  only  do 
not  deny  or  forget  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  we  make 
that  glorious  work  far  more  comprehensive  than  brethren 
who  dill'er  from  us  do.  We  look  upon  the  work  of  Jesus  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  harmoniously  co-extensive  :  but 
sinners  are  free  agents,  may  resist,  or  fall  in  with  tlie  desires 
and  efforts  of  the  Spirit ;  hence  the  reason  why  one  is  saved 
and  another  unsaved.  I  do  pray  for  cautiav^,  thinkincr  ex- 
position of  God  s  holy  word,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  sys- 
tematic theology  must  be  reformed.  Pray  for  these  3'ouno" 
men,  James.     However  feeble  the  instruments,  I  am  persuaded 
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that  the  movement  is  of  immense  importance  to  poor  Scot- 
land. We  pant  for  the  glory  of  our  Jesns  and  the  sal- 
vation of  perishing  men.  And,  O  glorious  thought!  we 
can  stand  up  in  presence  of  unsaved  men,  and  tell  them 
that  not  only  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  shed  for  all,  but  that 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  exeHing  his  influence  upon  all  who 
.hear  the  gospel;  that  the  Spirit  s  work  is  not  patent  to  a  chosen 
few  only,  but  a  work  exerted  on  behalf  of  all  who  have  the 
great  propitiation  expounded  to  them.  If  I  know  my  own 
soul,  I  wish  to  hold  nothing  but  God's  views  of  his  own 
character.  My  Father,  what  a  divine  loveliness  is  thrown 
aroimd  thee  by  these  godlike  vindications  embosomed  in  thine 
owTi  Word !  As  to  whether  the  Committee  have  done  a  duty 
in  expelling  us,  that's  another  matter.  I  give  them  full 
credit  for  good  intentions,  and  I  can  pray  for  them.  Our 
parting  scene  was  most  aflecting.  They  see  we  are  not  mere 
reckless  youths ;  they  believe  that  we  are  concerned  for  souLs, 
and  they  do  not  want  proof  that  we  can  weep  over  the 
mangled  character  of  our  Grod ;  in  truth,  both  parties  were 
bathed  in  tears  at  the  moment  of  expulsion.  Tliey  have  left 
the  door  quite  open  for  our  return  to  the  Academy ;  the  con- 
dition of  our  return  is  that  we  change  our  views.  Our  God 
presides  over  the  movement ;  what  is  to  come  out  of  it  who 
can  tell  ?  My  own  soul  has  been  crushed  all  over  by  the 
catastrophe.  I  go  to  Shotts  Iron  Works  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
I  do  hope  that  my  labours  will  be  unspeakably  fruitful. 
One  thing  I  am  sure  of  now,  God  is  not  withholding  from  any 
sinner  a  certain  influence  indispensable  to  that  sinner  s  salva- 
tion.    With  a  confiding,  unfluttering  heart,  I  can  publish  a 

full,  full  salvation ;  with  the  other  views  I  could  not 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there  are  certain  dogmas 
held  which  do  good  to  souLs  by  being  concealed  from  these 
souls  !  Is  this  like  God  ?  My  heart  is  ready  to  break  because 
some  beloved  brethren  hold  these  dogmas.  O  !  that  our  hearts 
lieat  in  imison  with  the  heart  of  God.  Our  blessed  Jesus,  our 
blessed  Spirit,  our  blessed  Father,  may  our  prayer  be  heard  ! " 

PROVIDENTIAL  OPENINGS. 

It  was  with  the  expelled  students  very  much  as  it  was  with 
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our  first  parents  when  a  decree  of  expoMoa  from  Pani 
Went  forth  agriuwt  them — 

"  Some  natnral  tears  th«y  dzopt,  bat  wiped  dtan  soac: 
Tbe  world  was  all  befinre  them,  when  to  chooee 
Their  pLiee  of  rest,  and  Providence 


With  the  apotles  they  could  say,  "  We  are  cast  dowTi,biiifi 
<le8troye«L"  Happily,  though  stigmatised  as  heretics,  they  ins 
not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  was  is  vii^ 
as  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  sizi>bearing  of  the  Umld 
Goal's  prov-itling;  that  often  as  mnch  grace,  and  swnetbe 
mori.\  was  given  to  those  who  retained  **  an  evil  heart  of  m- 
belief"  as  to  those  who  parted  with  it;  and  that  elecdoiLHkc 
pardon,  adoption,  and  sanctification,  was  conditional  on  tk 
exercise  of  faith  in  the  gospeL  There  were  many  indiviAut 
who  shared  these  peculiarities  of  theological  belief,  and  tfcae 
were  churches  here  and  there  which  sympathised  with  them. 
and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  cont^tici 
for  what  they  l^lieved  to  be  essential  truth.  Further,  th«K 
were  indications  that  the  views  for  which  they  had  suffered 
much,  and  risku*!  more,  would  spread — how  fast  or  how  6r 
wa.s  ono  of  the  secret  things  which  did  not  belon?^  to  ihcm. 
If  some  doors  of  usefulness  were  closed,  other  doors  for  whiel; 
th». y  Were  thaiikful,  and  of  which  they  were  ready  to  take 
advanta;^**,  op.,-ned  to  them.  They  were  by  no  mean^  withon: 
encoura^^einent,  and  lionest,  bmve  William  Batho-ate  had  bi^ 
own  sliar«-  of  it.  There  was  no  lack  of  in\-itations  to  supp^ 
pnacliin;,'  >tations  and  churches,  and  he  girded  up  the  loins >>f 
his  mind  to  ''do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,"  untranunelle^l  with 
limitations  and  reservations,  and  "make  full  proof  of  the 
ministry"  for  wliich  he  had  been  diligently  preparincr  himsek' 
from  tlie  day  tliat  he  left  Hawick.     Nor  had   he  to  eompliuii 

on  the  score  of  what  is  so  welcome  to  yoxmg  ministers call>- 

In  1S43  he  had  the  honour  of  being  called  to  Kelso  and  Sel- 
kirk, ))ut  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  either  call.  In 
1844  he  was  callerl  to  his  native  town — Galashiels.  Thoso 
from  whom  it  emanated  paid  him  a  high  compliment,  but  he 
declined  it  also.  In  1844  another  call  still — to  Shotts  Iron 
Works — was  rec<jived,  which,  after  due  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration, he  accepted.     The  ordination  service  took  place  on 
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the  6th  December,  1844 ;  and  here,  apostle-like,  he  gave  him- 
self to  "  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word  "  for  the  space 
of  two  years. »  If  he  had  not  intended  to  be  *' instant  in 
season,  out  of  season,"  as  far  as  health  and  strength  would 
permit,  he  would  not,  in  entering  on  his  maiden  pastorate, 
publicly  have  said — "  I  wish  to  labour  among  this  people  so 
as  never  to  have  a  single  leisure  hour  during  the  months  or 
years  we  may  spend  together."  He  preached  regularly  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  A  school  house  or  a  barn  was  equally 
welcome  to  him  as  a  meeting  place.  Rarely  was  a  church 
open  to  him  in  those  days,  though  his  first  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  Relief  Church,  Galashiels.  Many  speak  to  this  day  of 
his  work  in  Shotts  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  had  great 
joy  in  seeing  men  and  women  turning  to  the  Saviour. 

During  his  residence  there  the  present  E.  U.  church  was 
built,  and  he  often  said  how  much  he  was  encouraged,  as  a 
young  man,  by  the  liberality  of  his  people  when  they  resolved 
to  erect  it. 

Among  the  most  zealous  workers  in  the  church,  and  its 
most  generous  supporters,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nisbet. 
To  their  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  he  was  married  in  1846. 
In  the  partner  of  his  choice  he  had  one  able  to  guide  house- 
hold affairs  with  discretion,  and  one  who  was  in  profoundest 
sympathy  with  his  work  as  pastor  of  a  Christian  church. 
Her  heart's  desire  was  to  be,  not  a  hindrance,  but  a  help  to 
him,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  it 
found  expression  in  many  a  prayer,  and  dominated  all  her 
arrangements.  The  spirit  which  she  cultivated,  and  carried 
with  her  from  place  to  place,  may  be  judged  of  from  extracts 
from  her  letters.  "  I  am  praying,"  she  writes  to  her  husband, 
in  prospect  of  his  settlement  in  Kilmarnock,  "  that  Grod  may 
guide  you  to  right  subjects."  Again — "  You  have  a  faithful 
God ;  faithfully  stand  by  Him,  and  He  will  proclaim,  as  with 
a  voice  of  thunder — '  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.' 
Yet  again — **  Like  Luther  before  his  great  trial,  I  suppose  we 
will  just  have  to  say,  '  We  can't  live  without  prayer,  our 
necessities  are  so  great,  and  our  strength  so  small,'  yet  we  may 
with  all  confidence  say,  'I  will  fear  no  evil*  if  we  continue  to 
fear  departure  from  God,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  which 
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I  fear  so  much,"  She  can  have  been  no  ordinary  woman  or 
Christian  to  whom,  in  letters  meant  for  no  eye  but  her  hus- 
band s,  it  came  natural  so  to  express  herself.  The  present 
writer  saw  her  only  once.  She  was  then  so  ill  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  her  bed-room.  What  little  talk  he  had  with  her  im- 
pressed him  with  her  penetration,  spirituality,  and  meetness 
for  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  Two  remarks 
from  her  lips  have  had  an  abiding  place  in  his  memory.  One 
was  that  ''  if  she  did  not  think  that  her  illness  was  the  best 
thing  possible  in  the  circumstances,  she  could  not  bear  it" 
The  other  was,  that  it  was  "  mean  to  give  Christ  the  dregs  of 
one's  strength,  and  the  last  sands  of  one's  time." 

Not  long  after  she  passed  away,  without  having  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  in  Winton  Place  chapel,  and 
leaving  behind  her  husband  and  an  only  child,  often  to  sigh — 

**  0  I  for  the  touoh  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.*' 

The  son  alluded  to  was  bom  in  Ayr,  and  had  a  brilliant 
University  career.  He  was  the  winner  of  several  gold  medals 
and  money  prizes,  including  an  Oxford  one,  and  he  now  occu- 
pies an  honourable  and  responsible  position  as  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 

Be  the  reasons  what  they  might,  when  a  call  from  the 
Bridgeton  Independent  Church,  Glasgow,  came  into  his  hands 
in  1846,  he  looked  favourably  on  it.  There  was  evidently 
nothing  in  the  state  of  the  church  at  Shotts  Iron  Works, 
or  in  his  relation  to  the  members,  to  cause  him  to  think  of 
a  change ;  for,  at  his  induction  to  Bridgeton,  he  spoke  of  having 
recently  resigned  the  pastorate  of  a  "  beloved  and  promising 
country  church." 

We  obtain  a  refreshing  glimpse  of  him  as  a  preacher  at  this 
time  in  the  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  a  discrimi- 
nating and  genial  sketch,  which  appeared  in  the  November 
number  of  Forward,  under  the  heading  of  "  Clerical  Portrait 
Gallery  " : — "  It  was  when  he  was  in  Bridgeton  that  we  first 
saw  and  heard  Mr.  Bathgate,  and  the  impression  he  made  on 
our  mind  then  has  been  deepened  by  every  sermon  or  address 
we  have  heard  him  deliver,  and  every  work  he  has  published. 
He  was  then  young  and  full  of  youthful  fire  and  aspiration ; 
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but  Iiis  utterances  had  a  weight  and  meaning  which  were  far 
beyond  his  years.  The  text  from  which  he  preached  was — 
'  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it 
goetli ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit '  (John  iii.  14). 
During  the  discourse,  it  was  most  apparent  that  his  soul  lay 
near  the  Divine  realities,  and  that  his  convictions  were  no 
second-hand  opinions  which  hung  loosely  about  his  mental 
being,  but  they  were  parts  of  his  very  nature.  The  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  touched  on,  and  the  mysterious 
nature  of  his  operations,  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  discourse.  What  however  we  remember  best  is,  the  solemn 
impression  produced  when  the  preacher,  with  earnest  words 
and  still  more  earnest  spirit,  brought  the  living  God  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all  present.  Elach  one  was  ready  to  say.  This 
Ls  a  dreanful  place ;  it  is  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven." 

Mr.  Bathgate's  experience  of  Glasgow,  brief  though  it  was, 
sufficed  to  show  him  that  his  sphere  did  not  lie  in  the  city,  and, 
therefore  he  had  the  less  hesitation  in  accepting  a  call  to  Ajrr  in 
1847.  He  commenced  his  ministry  there  in  1847,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  it  with  his  accustomed  anlour.  One  of  his  hearers 
Wing  witness,  hLs  discousres  at  this  time  were  remarkable 
for  slmtting  up  the  sinner,  and  at  last  compelling  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Saviour,  and  "  no  one  would  ever  come  back  to 
hear  him,  except  he  had  a  desire  to  be  benefited."  He  did  not 
restrict  himself  to  preaching,  but  took  to  issuing  small  tracts, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Gospel  Herald."  The  first  of  the  series 
lies  before  me,  and  its  peculiarities  are  the  close-grips  to  which 
it  comes  with  the  persons  addressed,  and  its  burning  earnest- 
nes»<.  In  the  last  page  occurs  this  sentence :  "  The  Governor 
of  all  worlds  sends  a  gracious  proclamation  to  our  world,  up 
in  arms  against  his  government !  Mine  will  be  the  delightful 
task  —  a  task  which  would  confer  honour  upon  Heaven's 
brightest  seraph — to  echo,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  line 
by  line,  the  sin-condemning  yet  sin-pardoning  and  soul-renew- 
ing proclamation." 

HLs  health  giving  way,  he  had  to  desist  from  active  service ; 
but  the  pause  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  as  soon  as  ho  had 
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recovered  strength,  ha  girded  himn«.1f  a£rosh  for  mimituia 
wOTk.  Warned,  however,  hy  oocasionA]  attacks  of  illne»i  tk 
there  were  elements  of  weokneaa  in  hia  constitution,  instead  d 
gathering  np  Uie  threads  of  his  work  at  Ayr,  he  was  preTsiW 
on  to  take  AxAj  as  an  Evangelist.  The  fruit  himself  of  Be- 
vival,  or  evaogelislJG  meetings,  he  was  all  his  life  partial  Id 
this  spedes  of  religions  e£Fbrt,  and  he  niay  have  thought  thit 
an  open-air  mode  of  living  would  agree  well  with  the  stat«  i 
his  health.  He  made  Stranraer  his  headquarters,  and  ^gbn- 
shire  was  his  parish  The  ohject  was  to  hold  meetings  wW- 
ever  an  opening  presented  itself,  and  teet  what  coald  be  dcm 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  l^  the  simple,  earnet, 
holding  forti)  of  the  word  of  life ;  and  his  arrangements  md 
exertions  showed  bow  very  near  it  lay  his  heart. 

When  visiting  the  United  States  in  1878,  it  was  a  gmt 
joy  to  him  to  meet  with  some  who  had  been  helped  bj-  hi* 
twKjhing  in  those  early  days,  and  who  htwl  carried  to  the  >"e« 
World  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  earnest  proclamation  of  tha 
good  news.  Near  Donsoore,  a  field,  in  which  he  held  open- 
air  meetings,  was  l<mg  known  as  "Bathgate's  Field."  On  whst 
he  called  a  "  gospel  pony,"  he  would  souietimes  travel  thirtj 
zniles  a  day,  and  preach  in  three  different  places.  Indeed,  so 
absorbingly,  in  public  and  in  private,  did  he  give  himself  to 
this  "  loved  employ,"  that  once  more  he  was  laid  aside  throng 
ill-health.  His  bow  at  this  period  was  too  slender  to  abide  ia 
strength ;  but  the  interruptions  which  sickness  caused  w«* 
dark  seed  from  which  sprang  a  rich  har\'est  of  blessing  to  lui 
own  soul  and  the  souls  of  others.  Affliction  is  a  school  ia 
which  God  himself  is  the  Teacher ;  and  docile  pupils  under  ' 
Him  make  wonderful  progress  of  the  best  kind. 

THE  EV^QELICAL  UNION  THE  DENOMINATION  OP  HIS  CHOICE, 
AND  ITS  ESTIMATE  OF  HOL 

A  strict  regard  for  chronology  should  have  led  us  to  mention 
before,  that,  when  resident  in  Ayr,  Mr.  Bathgate  made  appli- 
cation to  be  received  as  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 
Necessity  alone  could  have  reconciled  a  man  of  his  sodal 
nature,  whose  yearning  for  fellowship  and  fraternal  inter- 
course was  so  decided,  to  remain  unattached,  and  stand  aliHW. 
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In  taking  this  step  he  displayed  great  nobility,  courage,  faith, 
and  self-denial.  He  was  aware  that  connecting  himself  with 
the  Evangelical  Union — a  young,  small,  untried  community — 
generally  believed  to  have,  in  some  points,  departed  from 
"the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  would  puzzle  and 
grieve  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  that 
he  could  never  count  on  a  pile  of  "  loaves  and  fishes,"  and  that 
he  was  dooming  himself  to  social  and  ecclesiastical  ostracism. 
Nevertheless,  he  neither  wavered  nor  hung  back. 

Sympathising,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  with  its  dis- 
tinctive doctrines,  its  evangelical  aims  and  methods  of  action, 
and  cognisant  of  the  advantages  inseparable  from  hearty  union 
and  co-operation  amongst  Christ  s  people,  his  feeling  was  that 
he  ought  to  identify  himself  with  it,  and  he  did  so.     Nor 
did  he   ever  repent  of  the  decision  to  which  he  came   in 
this  matter.     If  there  was  loss  on  the  earthward  side,  there 
was  gain  on  the  heavenly  side.     On  one  occasion  he  made 
reference  to  himself  as    having   spent  his  ministerial   life 
in  the   Evangelical   Union,  and   as  having  "never  wished 
to  spend  it  elsewhere."     As  a  minister  of  the  Union,  he  had 
all  the  liberty  which  he  either  desired  or  claimed,  and  his 
anxious  endeavour  to  advance  its  interests  was  repaid  with  an 
ample  measure  of  respect,  confidence,  and  love.     He   was 
looked  on  as  an  excellent  representative  of  the  Union,  and  as 
forming  part  of  its  backl)one  ;  and  there  never  was  any  fear 
in  any  heart  that  he  would  bring  discredit  upon  it  by  un- 
advised speech  or  unchristian  behaviour.     He  set  an  example 
of  rea<liness  to  serve  on  committees,  to  assist  in  the  transac- 
tion of  denominational  business,  and  do  deputational  work — 
work  of  all  kinds — and  he  was  not  one  to  undertake  without 
performing  to  the  best  of  his  ability.     What  honour  the 
Union  could  confer  on  him  was  cheerfully  bestowed.     He  wa& 
twice  elected  its  President,  first  in  1858,  and  again  in  1877 ; 
and  each  time  the  duties  of  the  office  were  discharged  with 
suavity  and  efficiency.     In  1877,  when  occupying  the  chair 
as  President  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  the  first  delegate  ever 
sent  by  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union  was  introduced  to 
Conference,  and  it  gave  Dr  Bathgate  unqualified  pleasure 
to  welcome  Rev.  David  Russell,  of  Glasgow,  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  a  uister  denomination,  and  to  exchange  fraternal 
greetings  with  him.  His  assurance,  "  We,  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  have  always  believed  in  the  communion  of  saints," 
was  sincere.  His  Presidential  discourses  were  greatly  ad- 
mired and  valued.  They  could  bear  to  be  read  as  well 
as  heard,  and  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the 
eloquence,  freshness,  and  force  which  characterised  them.  In 
lieu  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  he  was  appointed  to  represent,  along  with 
the  Rev.  G.  Cron,  of  Belfast,  the  other  delegate,  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  at  the  General  Assembly,  in  1878,  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee ;  and  his  address 
in  this  capacity  was  creditable  alike  to  head  and  heart.  The 
Assembly  relaxed  considerably  when  he  said,  "My  brother 
and  I,  since  we  landed  in  America,  have  been  much  impre3.sed 
with  the  magnitude  of  your  public  buildings  and  commercial 
enterprises,  and  with  the  scale  of  your  life  in  general.  In  our 
comer  of  the  world  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  indulge  now  and  then  in  '  tall  talk.' 
Should  I  hear  anybody  say  that  again,  I  shall  answer,  '  No 
wonder  ;  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable  that  the  sons 
of  such  a  big  country  .should  say  a  big  thing  occasionally.' " 
The  Evangelical  Union  Conference  unanimously  appointed 
him  to  attend  as  a  delegate  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  held  in  Dundee  in  1879 ;  and  when  the  occasion  came 
round,  he  had  a  cordial  reception,  all  the  more  so,  doubtless, 
that  it  was  not  forgotten  that  in  1844  he  had  beeir  expelled 
from  its  Theological  Academy ;  and  the  address  he  delivered 
was  worthy  of  his  reputation  and  his  power.  One  sentence 
from  it — a  clear  case  of  judging  others  by  himself — shows 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  sectarian  about  him — "  So  far 
as  I  know,  our  ministers  and  churches — and  I  have  known 
them  from  the  beginning — are  wishing  to  maintain  a  Catholic 
Christian  attitude  towards  the  whole  household  of  faith,  and 
all  the  scr\'ants  of  the  Great  Master."  He  was  a  frequent 
speaker  both  at  the  Annual  Soiree  and  the  Breakfast  at  Con- 
ference time ;  and  it  was  invariably  felt  that  no  meeting  could 
be  an  utter  failure  at  which  his  voice  was  to  be  lifted  up. 
Wholesome  and  weighty  truths,  expressed  in  choice  memory- 
haunting  language,  and  delivered,  if  not  with  graceful  gesture. 
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with  animation,  were  confidently  calculated  on,  and  there 
never  was  disappointment  The  topics  of  his  addresses  were 
always  seasonable,  and  impressively  handled.  There  was 
never  any  clap-trap  or  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter, 
witticisms,  or  questionable  anecdotes  to  elicit  laughter  and 
applause,  but  there  was  always  something  to  stimulate  and 
inform  the  mind,  and  elevate  the  character. 

What  follows  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  Breakfast 
speeches,  which  was  admirable  throughout,  on  "Leading  an 
Evangelical  life  " : — "  Form  the  determination  that  you  will, 
God  s  Spirit  helping  you,  get  your  children  to  understand  the 
heart  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  hearts  and  characters 
of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  spiritual  education,  genuine  spiritual 
culture.  Qualify  yourself  for  this  task.  Read  and  meditate 
on,  verse  by  verse,  the  Ooapels  and  the  Acta  for  this  purpose. 
Gather  your  children  around  you  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  and 
open  up  to  them  the  wealth  of  your  Saviour's  spirit,  and  even 
the  wealth  of  the  spirit  of  these  poor  apostles.  In  an  age 
when  we  are  all  in  danger  of  deifying  the  material  and  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf,  get  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
really  to  see  that,  however  desirable  money  be,  wealth  of 
thought,  wealth  of  soul,  wealth  of  character,  is  the  true  riches. 
And  as  you  value  their  present  and  future  weal,  teach  them 
that  *  good  society  *  is  the  society  of  the  good.  Nourish  in 
their  young  souls  a  fierce  aversion  against  all  shams  and  false- 
hoods. Spare  no  pains,  spare  no  money  to  gain  these  ends. 
A  wise  man  says,  '  Money  should  never  be  weighed  against 
the  soul  of  a  child ;  it  should  be  poured  like  water  for  the 
child's  intellectual  and  moral  life.'  That  is  one  aspect  of  an 
evangelical  house  life.  I  have  just  another  thought  to  express. 
The  evangelical  spirit  of  good-will  to  neighbours,  good-will 
toward  men,  should  be  fastered  in  the  home  circle.  It  may  be 
very  necessarj'  to  live  in  '  self-contained '  houses,  but  not  self- 
contained  hearts.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  selfishness  in 
many  families  otherwise  very  exemplary.  I  don't  believe  in 
people  looking  after  their  neighbours,  looking  after  the  distant 
heathen,  and  yet  neglecting  their  own  homes.  That  sort  of 
religion  is  not  self-denying.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  of  very 
27 
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little  value,  either  to  God  or  man.  But  God's  own  spirit,  the 
spirit  that  brought  our  dear  Saviour  from  heaven,  the  spirit 
that  makes  the  Holy  Spirit  endure  all  his  provocations,  the 
spirit  of  'good- will  toward  men/  must  be  regnant  in  the 
family  where  an  evangelical  life  is  lived.  And  remember  this 
family  good- will  toward  other  families,  toward  the  vast  family 
of  mankind,  means  good- will  toward  men  in  all  their  interests, 
temporal  and  material,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  eternal.  When 
the  youth  of  our  Evangelical  Union  churches  and  congrega- 
tions go  forth  from  their  homes,  in  many  cases  with  little 
world's  gear,  but  enriched  with  this  manly,  godlike  spirit  of 
good-will  to  human  kind,  they  will  instinctively  take  up  the 
right  attitude,  not  only  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
day,  but  in  the  battle  against  the  social  iniquities  that  are 
wasting  the  strength  of  the  nation.  May  the  one  Father  give 
us  unswerving  loyalty  to  evangelical  doctrines  in  our  churches, 
and  a  wider,  deeper,  brighter,  evangelical  life  in  our  homes !" 

Denominational  self-glorification  was  very  distasteful  to' 
him;  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  belief,  and  on  suitable  occasions  gave 
expression  to  it,  that  the  E.U.  had  done  not  a  little  to  liberalise 
Scottish  theology,  and  spread  vital  godliness.  The  future  of 
the  Union  was  latterly  much  in  his  thoughts.  He  could  not 
hide  from  himself  that,  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  tide  of  material- 
ism, and  the  indulgence  of  a  daringly  speculative  spirit,  testing 
times  of  more  than  ordinary  severity  were  approaching  ;  but 
he  hoped  that  the  students  and  ministers  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  "  moved  away  from 
the  hope  of  the  Gospel,"  as  defined  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  or 
lose  hold  of  the  blessed  universalities  in  which  its  originators 
had  gloried,  and  which  they  had  preached  with  such  mani- 
festations of  Divine  approval,  or  lose  sight  of  the  close  relation 
subsisting  between  doctrine  and  religious  life. 

THE  FORRES  PASTORATE  AND  INTEREST   IN  THE   TEMPERANCE 

MOVEMENT. 

After  the  breaking  of  the  cloud  of  personal  aflBiiction  which 
had  gathered  over  him  in  Stranraer,  Mr.  Bathgate  went  to  Forres, 
in  Morayshire.  The  intention  simply  was  to  supply  the  pulpit 
of  the  Independent  Church  there  for  a  few  Sundays ;  but  so 
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i    acciptaMe  were  his  public  ministrations  that,  at  the  end  of  six 
::    weeks,  he  was  pressed  to  make  them  six  months.     To  the 
i.    great  joy  of  the  people,  he  consented  ;  and  he  was  evidently 
T     pleased  to  gratify  them  to  this  extent.     They  felt  that  he 
suited  them,  and  this  was  how  he  felt  in  relation  to  them.     "I 
r    think,"  he  writes  about  this  time,  "  we  should  nestle  down  here 
for  the  winter  and  spring."     His  brother  had  written  him, 
"  Truly,  thou  art  a  restless  mortal " ;  but  the  restlessness  was 
no  part  of  his  nature  or  his  life-plan,  as  subsequent  events 
demonstrated.      When  the  six  months  had  run,  he  had  so 
ingratiated  himself  with  those  to  whom  he  broke  the  bread 
of  life,  that  they  cordially  united  in  giving  him  a  call  to  the 
pastorate ;  and  his  experience  of  them  had  been  such  that  he 
accepted  it.     This  is  the  more  surprising  that  it  was  not  one 
of  the  "high  places  of  the  field";  but  he  had  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  counted  it  not  lost  time  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well,  and  hold 
to  her  sin-parched  lips  a  cup  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  "  water 
of  life,"  and  who,  during  his  ministry  paid  only  occasional 
visits  to  Jerusalem.      His  acceptance  of  the  call — the  more 
welcome  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  six  months'  supply — may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  a  felt  improvement  in  his  health, 
and  to  the  conviction  that  in  Forres  he  would  have  a  good 
deal  of  leisure  for  study  and  lx)ok-making.     Year  followed 
year  till,  on  leaving,  he  found  that  he  had  been  seven  years  in 
Forres,  and  if  they  ha<.l  not  l)een  busy  years,  he  would  not 
have  pronounce<l  them  "seven  of  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life." 

During  his  stay  in  Forres,  he  interested  himself  in  whatever 
was  for  the  good,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  all  claases  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  by  his  own  congrc-  . 
gation  and  the  community  in  general.  Tlie  Temperance  So- 
ciety had  in  him  a  warm  supporter,  and  so  pleased  were  its 
memlx*rs  with  a  discourse  which,  under  its  auspices,  he  deliv- 
ered, in  ls.")l,  on  "The  Harmony  Injtween  Total  Abstinence 
and  the  Principles  of  the  Gaspel,"  that  they  requested  its  pub- 
lication. Tlie  text  chosen  was,  "  Whatsoever  things  are  pure 
— think  on  these  things,"  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  disooorse 
was  to  prove  that  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  was  a 
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virtue,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  in  harmony  with  the 
genias  of  the  gospel.     It  is  neither  one-sided  nor  vitiated  by 
special  pleading.     His  statements  are  all  as  measured  as  his 
argumentation  is  forcible.    The  discourse  concludes  with  these 
words,  "  The  gospel  alone  prompts  the  human  spirit  to  cry, 
'  It  is  enough.' "    On  page  5  he  says,  "  I  cannot  call  intemper- 
ance the  curse  of  Britain,  inasmuch  as  the  sin  of  unbelief,  or 
the  rejection  of  a  Saviour,  is  a  sin  with  which  every  intem- 
perate person  is  chargeable ;  and  the  curse  of  unbelief  has  but 
too  frequently  an  existence  where  intemperance  is  avoided 
and  abhorred."    Sentences  like  the  above  show  that  he  was  in 
no  danger  of  putting  temperance  out  of  its  place — above  the 
gospel,  or  on  a  par  with  it ;  and  if  the  advocates  of  Total 
Abstinence  had  all  been  as  cautious  and  fair  as  he  was,  the 
principle  would  probably  everywhere  have  made  greater  pro- 
gress.  He  held  that  an  abstinent  Christian  was  more  consistent 
in  one  respect  than  the  Christian  who  drank  moderately ;  but 
beyond  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  go.     At  the  same  time 
intemperance  was  in  his  eye  a  vice  of  "horrid  mien."     He 
justly  remarks,  "  The  monster  vice  singles  out  itself."     Before 
he  was  a  convert  to  Christ,  he  was  a  convert  to  teetotalism ; 
and  at  no  time  did  his  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  Temper- 
ance show  signs  of  declension.     He  mourned  in  spirit  over  the 
prevalence  of  intemperance,  longed  for  its  removal,  and  gave 
continuous  support  to  eveiy  association  and  movement  which 
promised   to  hasten  the  "  emancipation  of  our  land  from  the 
captivity  of  the  entire  drink  system."     The  last  address  on 
Temperance,  issued  by   Conference  to   the   churches  of   the 
Union,  was  his  composition ;  and  how  any  member  of  those 
churches  can  read  its  strong  yet  temperate  paragraphs,  and 
continue  to  patronise  the  drinking  customs  and  the  liquor 
traffic,  is  to  me  a  mystery. 

HIS  SETTLEMENT  IN  KILMARNOCK. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Bathgate's 
lengthened  stay  in  Forres  as  providentially  ordered.  He 
derived  physical  benefit  from  it ;  and  its  effect  on  his  mind 
we  judge  to  have  been  equal  to  a  second  college  curriculum. 
Unknown  to  himself,  he   was,  during    those    seven  years, 
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■*^  storing  up  intellectual  and  spiritual  force,  to  be  lavishly 
*•- expended  in  the  course  of  his  longest  and  last  pastorate. 
>i-  Though  far  from  the  centre  of  Evangelical  Union  activities, 
3v^  he  was  in  Forres  neither  a  buried  nor  a  forgotten  man.     The 
ti  persistency  of  Ayr  in  calling  him  three  different  times  was  not 
\s  unappreciated ;  but  ho  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  back. 
:;  *'  Ayr  would  kill  me,"  he  said ;  and  he  did  not  believe  in  un- 
r;   necessary  martyrdom!      Galston  wanted  him.      Leith,  too, 
:;    wished  him  to  come  and  preach,  preliminary  to  a  call,  if  the 
;    church's  choice  should  fall  on  him ;  but  all  calls  were  in- 
effectual until  he  struck  his  tent,  and  became  the  successor  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  in  the  pastorate  of  Clerk's  Lane  Church, 
Kilmarnock.     The  numerously  signed  call  which   was  sent 
from  Clerk's  Lane  in  1856  did  not,  however,  evoke  an  affirma- 
tive response.     If  Forres  had  been  a  sphere  less  to  his  mind, 
he  might  have  decided  differently ;  but  those  in  Clerk  s  Lane, 
— ^and  they  were  the  great  majority — who  knew  his  worth 
and  rare  qualifications,  and  were  bent  on  securing  him  as  their 
pastor,  did  not  readily  lose  heart,  or  take  their  eye  off  him. 
Tliey  were  resolved  to  try  again,  and  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
to  have  him  among  them  as  a  worker  with  and  for  God. 
Contrary  to  his  own  expectation,  correspondence  was  renewed, 
the  issue  of  which  was  a  second  call,  signed  by  508  members 
and  adherents,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  not  doubting  but 
that  the  hand  Divine  was  in  it,  he  "  durst  not  decline  it." 
Perhaps  if  he  had  consulted  his  own  ease  and  comfort  more, 
he  would  liave  remained  uninfluenced  by  it.     We  are  the 
more  inclined  to  think  that  he  would,  that  in  the  document 
in  which  he  intimated  hLs  acceptance  of  it  to  his  Forres  flock, 
he  confessed  that  severing  the  tie  which  had  bound  him  to 
them  was  "  the  most  trying  public  act  of  his  life."     In  this 
dix!ument  heart  and  character  are  clearly  reflected — ^it  is  so 
candid,  so  truthful,  so  honest,  so  tender,  so  full  of  gratitude 
and  affection,  without  being  effusive.     "  I  could  not  deny,"  he 
told  them,  "  that  had  my  need  of  money  been  greater  than  it 
is,  the  stipend  would  have  partly  influenced  me ; "  and  the 
clasing  words  are  truly  touching — "  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
all  your  kindness,  all  your  forbearance,  and  could  liave  been 
happy  to  have  lived  and  laboured  and  died  amongst  you." 
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That  must  have  been  a  memorable  day  on  which  it  was  read, 
and  tears  must  have  bedewed  the  cheeks  of  many. 

Mr.  Bathgate  was  in  his  thii-ty-cighth  year,  and  therefore 
in  his  prime,  when,  in  August,  1857,  he  commenced  his  work 
as  pastor  of  Clerk's  Lane  Church,  Kilmarnock,  uncertain  as  to 
what  his  and  its  future  would  be,  but  determined  to  trust  in 
Grod  as  heretofore,  and  think,  pray,  study,  preach,  organise, 
and  visit,  his  best.  Light  his  heart  would  not  be,  awake  as 
he  was  to  the  heavy  burden  of  duty  and  responsibility  which 
he  had  taken  upon  him,  and  well  able  as  he  was  to  anticipate 
the  thousand-and-one  calls  which  would  be  made  at  all  seasons 
on  his  time  and  strength  as  bishop  (overseer)  elect  of  a  church 
numbering  nearly  six  hundred,  and  a  Sabbath  congregation  of 
close  upon  a  thousand  persons.  Devoutly  thankful  he  was 
for,  and  quietly  jubilant  at,  the  widened  prospect  of  ministerial 
usefulness  opening  before  him;  and  hopeful  and  confident 
withal,  having  learnt  that  no  haim  could  come  to  him  so  long 
as  he  was  a  follower  of  that  which  was  good.  Never  one  to 
say  or  promise  much,  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  in  this  new 
Western  sphere  so  to  live  and  labour  that  just  fault  could  not 
be  found  with  them,  and  that  *his  own  conscience  would  not 
accuse  him  of  perfunctoriness  in  the  performance  of  profes- 
sional duty,  or  any  kind  of  imprudence ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  pastorate  had  been  men 
of  mark,  and  had  made  their  mark,  more  particularly  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morison,  he  would  feel  it  the  more  needful  and  obligatoiy 
that  he  should  gather  up  all  his  energies.  It  might  not  be 
given  him  to  cause  as  great  a  stir,  or  to  sow  as  extensively  as 
one  or  two  of  them  had  done,  but  he  had  no  scruples  about 
entering  into  their  labours,  and  he  was  eager  as  a  reaper  to 
fill  his  arms  with  sheaves ;  and  eveiy  one  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  with  all  the  facts  before  him,  must 
admit  that  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years  he  upheld 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  a  strong  heart,  the  banner  of  an  un- 
fettered gospel,  and  that  he  was  in  Kilmarnock  an  active 
power  for  good.  There  were  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  some  petty  enough,  others  of  a  repelling  and  formidable 
description ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  retreat  before 
them,  or  use  unlawful  or  unworthy  means  for  their  mitigation 
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.-and  removal.      Silently,  sagaciously,  patiently,  courageously, 

.  J  he  grappled  with  them,  and  was  rewarded  from  year  to  year 

,  with  a  very  gratifying  measure  of  success. 

^,  It  speaks  eloquently  for  his  insight,  tact,  self-control,  firm- 
ness, consistency,  and  prudence,  that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  should  have  met  regularly  with  the  different  sets 
of  ofiice-bearers — elders,  deacons,  managers,  etc.,  and  gone  out 

■    and  in  among   the  people  of  his    charge,    and    that   there 
should  have  been  no  undue  friction,  no  disturbance  of  the 
church's   peace,  and   no  lowering  of  its  distinctive  flag,  or 
weakening  of  its  position.     Big  churches,  we  may  be  told,  are 
more  easily  managed  than  small  ones ;  but  forethought,  wis- 
dom, and  other  high  qualities,  are  unquestionably  required  to 
keep  "  roots  of  bitterness  "  out,  or,  if  they  should  get  in,  to 
keep  them  from  growing   and   spreading,  when  the  church 
happens  to  be  of  unusual  size.     If  there  had  been  spots  and 
flaws  in  his  character ;    if  he  had  been   moody,  changeful, 
irascible,  and  self-willed ;  if  habitually,  or  at  times,  he  had 
neglected  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  or  sunk  the  preacher  in 
the  pastor,  a  mild  explosion,  or  series  of  mild  explosions  would 
assuredly  have  made  themselves  heard,   and  operated   mis- 
chievously ;  but  from  such  unhappy  occurrences  his  pastorate 
in  Kilmarnock  was  remarkably  free.     It  is  not  requisite  that 
we  should  go  into  the  details  of  his  work,  inasmuch  as  the 
work   which   pastors   of   Christian  churches   have   to   do   is 
familiar  to  all  church-goers.      It  was  one  week  veiy  much 
what  it  was  another ;  monotonous  as  that  of  any  other  pro- 
fession or  trade,  and  yet  not  devoid  of  the  element  of  variety. 
If  he  ha<4  been  of  a  robust  constitution,  he  might  have  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  more,  but  he  addressed  himself  to 
what  he  considered  his  proper  work  in  its  breadtli,  up  to  the 
•limit  of  his  strength,  and  frequently  beyond  it.     His  interest 
in  it  never  flagged,  but  deepened  as  the  years  flew  by ;  and  it 
could  not  have  lx*en  as  efficiently  earned  on  as  it  was  if  he 
had  not  concentrated  his  attention  upon  it  and  made  con- 
science of  it.     Extra  duty  he  willingly  undertook  whenever 
the  way  was  clear.     "  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  too,  as  far 
as  an  interest  in  public  and  social  affaii's  was  concerned.     He 
was  ever  ready  to  take  a  part,  when  aske<l,  in  discussing  and 
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furthering  matters  that  pertained  either  to  social  or  political 
life.  He  took  special  interest  in  the  temperance  question,  and 
neverjfailed  to  urge,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence.  And  yet  on  this  question,  all  his  utterances 
were,  though  decided,  free  from  intolerance.  He  had  in  this 
what  many  want — charity."  These  are  the  words  of  one  who 
had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment,  and  they 
express  the  naked  truth. 

*"*^But  his  church  and  its  concerns  were  never  thrust  or  let 
slide  into  the  background.  The  means  on  which  he  relied  for 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christwereessentially  those  which  its 
Founder  and  the  Apostles  employed,  and  which  have  in  all  ages 
and  countries  been  found  to  answer  the  end  when  they  have  had 
justice  done  them.  He  was  star-high  above  all  pandering  in 
any'shape  to  curiosity  and  prejudice,  abstained  on  principle 
from  secularising  the  pulpit,  was  profoundly  convinced  that 
moral  and  spiritual  ends  could  only  be  gained  by  means  that 
wereTmoral  and  spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  was  ever  on  his 
guard  against  sacrificing  the  spiritual  in  Christianity  to  the 
sensuous.  Prayer,  praise,  conversation,  reading,  example, 
preaching,  and  teaching  classes,  were  the  means  on  which  he 
depended  for  deepening  spiritual  life  in  Christians,  and  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  the  spiritually  dead  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and 
conditions.  What  special  efforts  he  put  forth  single-handed, 
or  in  union  with  others,  were  made  to  run  in  this  groove,  and 
had  his  confidence  and  approval  in  so  far  as  they  did.  He 
believed  in  serving  God  and  the  church  with  his  best,  and 
had  no  objection  to  be  called  the  church's  servant  so  long  as 
it  was  understood  that  he  was  not  its  slave,  and  that  his  real 
master  was  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone 
was  his  text-book.  He  confined  himself  to  it  in  the  choice  of 
subjects,  and  prepared  his  sermons  with  the  greatest  care.  If' 
he  did  not  write  them  fully  out,  he  usually  wrote  two-thirds 
of  them,  and  supplied  the  other  third  in  the  course  of  delivery. 
He  took  his  manuscript  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  and  spread 
it  out  before  him  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  and 
his  manner  was  lively,  but  never  brusque,  or  pompous,  or  flip- 
pant. For  "blank  solemnity"  he  had  a  genuine  contempt,  but 
he  felt  that  seriousness  became  him  and  all  men  when  pro- 
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fessedly  worshipping  God,  and  occupied  with  the  things  which 
belonged  to  their  peace.     He  detested  even  the  appearance  of 
levity.     "Physically  considered,  the  Rev.  W.  Bathgate  does  not 
reach  above  the  medial  line,  and  we  would  be  chargeable  with 
exaggeration   were   we    to   describe    him   as    either    broad- 
shouldered  or  large-limbed.     We  regard  him  as  the  possessor 
of  a  fine  rather  than  a  strong  body.     He  belongs  to  the  wiry 
class,  and  is  probably  capable  of  enduring  a  gi-eater  amount  of 
fatigue  than  many  men  of  stouter  build  or  a  more  robust 
appearance.     His  movements  are  all  marked  by  nimbleness ; 
and  if  he  does  not  continuously  enjoy  a  plentitude  of  health 
and  vigour,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  is  often  prevented  from 
attending  to  pastoral  engagements  by  bodily  infirmity.     But 
while  Mr.  Bathgate  cannot  boast  of  the  magnitude  of  his  phy- 
sique, he  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  a  coimtenance  of 
remarkable  intelligence,  and  a  finely-developed  head.     As  we 
would  almost  expect,  the  most  expressive  feature  in  his  face  is 
the  eye.     It  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  his  hair,  which  is  of  a 
light  brown,  and  of  which  he  has  abundance.     Hazel  is  the 
epithet  which  we  should  apply  to  it,  and  it  is  notable  for  its 
size  and  lustre.    When  it  rests  upon  you,  it  does  so  quietly 
and  searchingly.      It  seems  to  say, '  I  comprehend  you  per- 
fectly'; and,  along  with  the  other  features,  which  are  all  more 
or  less  expasitory  of  the  man,  it  makes  a  countenance  which  at 
once  enlists  sympathy  and  elicits  confidence.     The  forehead  Is 
lacking  neither  in  breadth  nor  height,  and  we  are  sure  that  any 
well-informed  phrenologist  would  pronounce  it  a  brow  indica- 
tive of  great  intellectual  power.     You  are  struck  particularly 
with  its  squareness  and  compactness;  and  as  for  the  moral 
region  of  what  has  been  termed  the  'dome  of  thought/  the 
development  could  not  well  be  happier.     Altogether,  Mr.  Bath- 
gate's appears  a  head  of  singular  excellence,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  things  generally  are  what  they  seem,*'    To  this 
description  of  his  personal  appearance,  written  by  us  many 
years  ago,  we  have  nothing  to  add,  save  that  he  had  a  very 
good  voice.     It  was  exceedingly  clear,  and  pleasant  to  listen 
to.     No  one  was  ever  startled  by  it  as  by  thunder  peals,  but 
he  never  had  to  be  asked  to  "  speak  out"    In  the  largest  halls 
he  was  distinctly  heard,  when  he  did  not  speak  too  long  or 
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too  loud  for  his  powers  of  endurance,  and  if  he  was  not  heard 
it  behoved  succeeding  speakers  to  put  on  an  anxious  face.    His 
pronimciation  was  correct  in  the  main,  but  his  accent  was 
Scotch,  and  he  pronounced  some  words  in  a  way  peculiarly  his 
own.     In  conducting  family  worship  there  was  a  tendency  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  pray  in  a  low  tone  of  voice — almost 
whisperingly — and  he  inclined  to  pause  between  the  sentences. 
His  public  prayers,  were  simple,  short,  definite,  sincere,  spirit- 
ual,  and  intended  to  make  an  impression  not  on  the  hearers, 
but  on  the  Divine  Prayer-hearer.     His  gestures  were  not  ele- 
gant or  according  to  rule,  but  they  were  his  own ;  his  penman- 
ship was  his  own — ^spread  over  the  paper,  and  looking  as  if 
rain  had  fallen  on  it  before  the  ink  had  got  time  to  dry.     With 
the  under-quoted  piece  of  criticism  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Adam- 
son  we  thoroughly  agree : — '^  He  [Mr.  Bathgate]  is  not  what 
we  would  call  a  textual  preacher.     When  he  takes  a  text  he 
very  seldom  expounds  it  critically  and  grammatically,  but  he 
seizes  the  central  thought  expressed  or  suggested,  and  elabor- 
ates, illustrates,  and  expounds  this  at  length.     In  doing  so,  it 
becomes  evident  that  he  is  not  a  dry-as-dust  theologian,  but  a 
living  soul  with  living  thoughts  by  which  he  desires  to  bring 
the  living  Christ  and  God  into  contact  with  man.    His  mental 
calibre  is  more  than  the  ordinary,  and  his  moral  nature  is 
strong  and  healthy.     With  a  fair  share  of  ability  on  the  logi- 
cal side,  he  has  an  uncommon  share  of  the  morally  intuitive 
and  the  spiritual.     Holding  fast,  as  he  does,  the  great  evan- 
gelical verities  and  doctrines,  he  does  so  with  a  touch  of 
mysticism  which  to  some  make  his  utterances  a  little  obscure. 
We  have  often  thought  that,  if  he  had  been  less  intellectual 
and  had  cultivated  literature  more  sparingly,  he  would  have 
been  a  devoted  mystic,  who  would  have  lived  in  the  shadows 
of  the  heavenlies,  and  breathed,  or  thought  he  breathed,  the 
very  breath  of  God.     As  it  is,  he  ever  displays  a  well-balanced 
mind  and  breaks  to  his  people  the  bread  of  life,  and  gives  out 
in  due  proportion  doctrine  and  precept,  law  and  gospel,  spirit 
and  life — milk  for  babes  in  Jesus,  and  strong  meat  for  strong 
and  robust   men.      His  sermons  are   full   of    thought   and 
unction,  studded  with  gems  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
glow  all  over  and  through  and  through  with  a  holy  fervour 
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which  imparts  itseK  to  those  who  hear."  Inattention,  when 
he  was  in  a  good  preaching  frame,  must  have  been  the  excep- 
tion amongst  adults.  We  are  prepared  to  believe  that  his 
words,  which  were  never  the  symbols  of  common-place 
thoughts,  "  went  home "  to  the  hearers,  and  that  they  were 
made  to  feel  time  after  time  as  if  he  understood  all  about 
them.  His  must  have  been  a  searching  and  uncomfortable 
ministry  to  the  minders  of  earthly  things,  and  to  those  who 
were  viciously  inclined  and  conscious  evil  doers,  and  it  must 
have  been  most  enjoyed  by,  and  most  profitable  to  those  who 
were  themselves  intelligent,  earnest,  and  spiritually-minded. 
One  who  ought  to  know  certifies  that  he  was  "  sensitive,  but 
quite  as  sensitive  for  others  as  for  himself,"  that  his  "  great 
burning  desire  was  to  help  people  to  be  good  and  to  do  right," 
and  that  when  they  "  failed  he  felt  as  if  he  had  failed."  A 
superior  preacher,  he  excelled  in  the  department  of  pastoral 
visitation.  For  this  part  of  his  work  he  had  a  natural  liking, 
and  going  about  it  as  he  did,  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  himself 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  to  those  whose  aifection  he  culti- 
vated and  whose  higher  interests  he  sought  to  promote.  He 
carried  with  him  into  the  houses  of  his  people  such  power  of 
sympathy  and  such  depths  of  tenderness  that  he  was  ever 
welcome,  and  his  every  look  and  tone,  word  and  act,  were  so 
becoming  to  him  as  a  Christian  and  an  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  the  more  they  saw  of  him  the  more  they  esteemed,  con- 
fided in,  and  loved  him.  Personal  and  friendly  conversation 
with  them  freshened  and  deepened  his  interest  in  them,  and 
enabled  him  to  preach  to  them  as  one  who  knew  something  of 
their  experiences,  histories,  surroundings,  trials,  temptations 
and  sorrows.  He  valued  visitation  also  as  giving  him  a  hold 
of  his  people,  and  as  furnishing  him  with  precious  opportuni- 
ties of  explaining  and  enforcing  the  truths  which  it  was  his 
joy  publicly  to  make  known,  dropping  a  word  of  advice,  or 
kindly  warning,  or  rebuke,  and  reminding  the  visited  of  their 
duty,  and  plying  them  with  motives  to  the  discharge  of  it. 
The  poor,  aged,  infirm  and  suffering — all  who  were  prevented 
from  attending  the  public  ordinances  of  religion — were  re- 
garded as  possessing  special  claims  on  his  attention,  and  his 
manner  toward  them  was  so  sweet  and  grave,  and  his  remarks 
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so  soothing  and  seasonable  that  they  "  magnified  the  gra<5e  of 
God  in  him."  As  one  expressed  it — "  He  brings  peace  by  his 
presence,  and  he  leaves  Christ's  peace  in  the  heart  when  he 
goes  away";  and  if  this  was  the  effect  of  his  visits  as  a 
pastor,  we  may  confidently  conclude  that  there  was  nothing 
formal  about  them,  and  that  the  time  was  not  spent  in  gossip, 
or  in  frivolous  and  worldly  talk,  but  as  it  ought  to  be  spent. 

The  exact  number  of  members  received  during  his  pastorate 
in  Kilmarnock  was  892.  This  gives  us  an  average  each  year 
of  40.  The  highest  number  (100)  occurred  in  1860 — ^the  year 
after  the  Revival  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  other  places. 
What  vacancies  were  annually  created  by  death  and  removals 
— all  the  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  a  provincial  town  like 
Kilmarnock,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Glasgow,  and  other 
causes,  taking  one  year  with  another, — ^were  thus  filled  up. 
He  was  ambitious  of  at  least  sustaining  the  cause.  We  lay 
the  more  stress  on  these  additions  year  by  year,  knowing  as 
we  do  that  he  had  a  far  deeper  interest  in  seeing  men  and 
women  who,  in  his  own  expressive  phrase,,  had  "  lost  their 
Grod,"  saved  than  in  any  mere  lengthening  of  the  Communion 
roll.  Take  one  sentence  by  way  of  proof — "Prosperity  in 
qualities  is  always  more  important  than  prosperity  in  quanti- 
ties." There  was  no  falling  off  in  either  church  or  congrega- 
tion, which  was  the  more  to  his  credit  that  during  his 
pastorate  the  Clcrk*s  Lane  Church  really  developed  into 
three  churches.  In  1860,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
exchanged  the  old  edifice  in  Clerk's  Lane  for  the  commodious 
and  elegant  New  Chapel,  Winton  Place,  a  nucleus  of  more 
than  100  members  was  left  behind,  and  in  1865  some  40  mem- 
bers withdrew  from  Winton  Place,  and  were  formed  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Dreghorn,  into  a  separate  church,  of  which  Rev.  R 
Paterson  was  the  first  pastor.  Toward  the  pastors  of  these  two 
churches  he  was  helpful  and  brotherly,  and  not  by  constraint. 
He  was  present  at  the  Ordination  Soiree  of  the  Rev.  Robert  His- 
lop,  his  successor  in  Clerk's  Lane,  and  delivered  a  fine  address 
on  "  The  communion  of  saints,"  the  closing  sentences  of  which 
were  these — "I  mingle  my  gladness  and  gratitude  to-night  with 
the  gladness  and  gratitude  of  the  church  meeting  here,  over 
the  fact  that  my  brottieT,'Nb!.'HA!^o^,V'a&%R.^^'^^  €11 
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^  your  pastorate.  I  am  sure  that  Winton  Place  E.U.  Church, 
tt  throughout  all  her  members  present  and  absent,  does  the 
same.  That  assurance  is  sincere  and  deep.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  heart  here  who  gave  my  brother  a  more  cordial 
.  welcome  than  my  own.  I  do  not  know  him  very  intimately. 
In  so  far  as  I  do  know  him,  I  admire  and  like  him,  and  I  can 
trust  him  to  develop  himself.  I  am  certain  the  stock  is  like 
the  sample.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  me  to  be  able  to  say 
that.  It  will  be  my  study  to  give  to  him  whatsoever  things 
are  honourable,  brotherly,  encouraging,  improving,  Christ-like. 
May  God  bless  you,  my  beloved  brother.  Be  of  good  courage. 
I  knew  what  it  was  to  stand  here  betwen  six  and  seven  years 
ago  with  an  arduous  work  before  me.  I  have  not  done  the 
half  I  wished  to  do.  But,  God  helping  me,  I  have  almost  done 
more  than  I  hoped  to  do.  We  shall  all  pray  for  you,  and 
rejoice  in  your  success.  Lean  gently  on  yourself,  my  brother. 
Lean  gently  on  me.  Lean  gently  on  an  arm  of  flesh.  Lean 
with  all  your  weight  on  God,  and  the  glory  of  this  house  of 
God  shall  be  renewed." 

The  high  type  of  manliness  which  he  illustrated,  his  intel- 
lectual energy  and  fertility,  his  wide  sympathies,  his  wise 
tolerance,  and  progressive  spirit  were  all  so  many  points  of 
attraction  for  young  men.  He  was  quick  to  discern  latent 
possibilities  of  good,  and  eager  to  help  any  one  to  develop 
"the  best  that  was  in  him."  Young  men  could  not  help 
associating  reality,  solidity,  balance,  and  self-restraint  with 
him,  and  in  private  he  frequently  referred  with  thankfulness 
and  joy  to  the  specially  large  number  of  this  class  of  hearers 
who,  under  his  ministry,  had  first  given  themselves  to  the  Lord 
and  then  to  learned  professions.  He  saw  conversion  in  the 
light  in  which  it  is  presented  in  Luke  xv.,  but  if  he  had  been 
asked — Which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  more  impor- 
tant— the  conversion  of  the  young  or  the  old  ?  he  would  have 
been  at  no  loss  for  an  answer.  He  had  less  reason  than  most 
ministers  to  shrink  from  appropriating  these  lines: — 

**  Hast  thou  a  lamb  in  all  thy  flock 
I  would  disdain  to  feed? 
Hast  thou  a  foe  before  whose  face 
I  fear  thy  cause  to  plead  ?  *' 
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rlii  -«7i»  inn*t  if  "if^  iie^r  'Tiiir^  WzicaiL  Plao*.  aa-1  not 
T-dii;nr  raawn.  »  iJ  ii^isc  iHow  "»!ui  iar^  ini  die  privilege 
\{  ^irrachinc   *r  "Fiwiipniiur  Trirain  is  wnZa.    To  pruse  it 
-TTs*  %:  ^raiae  ifmseif.  «  niiicrt«2ij  Sii  ie  aiencrfy  himself 
Trlnh  X  laii  lis  z^r.rueL     If  ie  r»as4ii£  wttac  iai  besi  «own  by 
'.tii*CT.  -.lifBT?  IT*  v^-iaj  T^aafrur  ttmc  ie  iow^i  ia  nove  senses 
;hiin.  ^HH;.     w  'vii}  'auixi^l.j  T!iiftir%:oi  sxtos  in  Kilzztam^xk  Mr. 
B/i£v:pz^  TTTiS  *  1  Tx?ii  «ar."'  mil  ihac  ie  w^jold  z^re  dae  heed 
^;  "it*  aco«i:Sf  -iifiirrsamiL — ^^  Be  v^  scafcifMC  •*nino'»>faAfe, 
al-y*-^  aJy.nr^T^-X  ni  die  Tnrk  :£  uhe  Loci*'     Haiee, !»  church 
'--f  die  TTnip-.c  icrr^oaZj  iitj^  irn  &  c»IL  widi  die  exeepdon  of  a 
z'jrrTLiir  y,^*ti  ^xr^     F:rr^*  zad  pn^is^i  him  to  Kilmaimock 
in   die  irv*   ^rrt^arre.   acii  is   caold   noc   forgec   with  what 
T^IacrauiiTe  L-*  ha»i  >L'iien  Firres  £&r»^wen.     In  1S66.  thinking 
that  hL^  iri-ions  Ia.^4:iis  rni^*  be  prjvinc  too  much  for  his 
I'-ealil  iTj.!  ^rr^ixn^.  i^'i  '^^  f  :r  Ii:crarr.  anJ  other  r^as-^ns, 
h-^  rr-L'^.t  '.^  I'-nrin^  f  :r  a  :^-;fr'  re^dn^-place  like  Forres,  the 
Tri  l^.z^TL'i^nz  ClitA  rcerr  curiiallT  invited  him  to  resume 
the  p&'V.n:e,  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  accepting  it.     Had 
rir=A^ure  riot  heen  brjo^t  to  fc-ear  iroui  within  the  Kilmarnock 
C?:urch,  ani  from  withiyat.  he  woald  have  gone  back  to  Forres. 
Aftf;r  rri^jch  amioos  rejection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
-t^y  in  Kilrriamock.     As  he  put  it  himself,  he  ^  durst  not  go;" 
an-l  he  h&id  to  his  Wint*Dn  Place  people — ^  Rest  assured,  I  do 
not  undervalne  the  place  you  may  have  given  me  in  your 
heart,  and  judgment,  and  conscience,  and  so  long  as  I  fill  this 
pulpit,  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  give  you  my  affection  and 
all  my  powers.     God  helping,  I  shall  preach  Christ's  gospel 
with  compassion,  amd  declare  Christ  s  laws  with  impartiality, 
and  go  in  and  out  among  you,  knowing  you  all,  without  respect 
of  persons,  as  the  sheep  of  my  flock.     And  let  me  say,  with 
ernpliasis,  that  just  as  I  believe  the  Lord  might  say  to  me,  III 
done,  were  I  daserting  the  post  where  he  has  placed  me ;  and 
as  I  shall  work  for  him  with  and  among  you,  so  you  must 
work  for  Christ  with  me,  and  among  your  neighbours,  lest  he 
wlioin  ye  profess  to  serve  say  III  done  to  you." 

In  lS7o,  apprehensive  that  if  it  did  not  lighten  the  burden 
upon  him,  he  would  break  down,  and  that  it  would  lose  all 
the  sooner  his  invaluable  services,  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
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church  to  afford  him  "  partial  relief."  This  relief  was  to  take 
the  form  either  of  an  assistant  or  a  colleague,  as  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  himself.  Most  thankfully  he  fell  in  with 
the  proposal,  and  for  a  short  time  the  church  had  the  services 
of  an  assistant. 

In  April,  1879,  Rev.  A.  Denholm  entered  on  the  duties  of 
colleague,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  this  arrangement  would 
give  Dr.  Bathgate  such  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  severe 
strain  of  work  that  "  his  days  would  be  lengthened." 

This  hope,  alas !  was  not  fulfilled. 

HOLIDAY   SEASON,  AND   VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 

Exercise  is  good  for  the  brain,  but  work  of  a  mental  or  spirit- 
ual kind  is  acknowledged  to  be  more  exhausting  than  manual 
labour,  and  he  who  denies  himself  the  recreation  and  rest  for 
which  nature  craves,  is  sure  to  reap  unpleasant  consequences. 
In  these  times  of  bustle  and  excitement,  it  requires  to  bo 
insisted  on  that  it  suits  no  bow,  however  strong,  to  be  always 
bent.  To  go  on  toiling  as  if  we  were  machines,  or  were  not 
*'  frail  children  of  dust,  and  feeble  as  frail,"  without  thought  of 
change  or  rest  beyond  what  we  must  take  to  go  on  at  all,  leads 
to  languor,  depression  of  spirits,  disease,  and  premature  death. 
To  all  this  Mr.  Bathgate  was  opened-eyed,  and  hence  he 
was  averse  to  dissipate  his  physical  resources  or  draw 
too  freely  upon  them.  When  he  felt  that  he  was  becoming 
feverish  and  running  down,  and  the  path  was  clear,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  turn  his  back  on  his  regular  work,  to  lay  aside  pen, 
books,  and  the  pastoral  crook,  and  hie  him  away  to  some  dear 
country  spot,  and  to  the  hospitality  of  some  house  where  he 
believed  he  would  be  welcome,  and  the  object  of  his  retire- 
ment would  be  likeliest  to  be  gained.  He  looked  on  play  as  a 
duty  when  it  was  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  work,  or  the 
better  performance  of  it,  and,  busy  man  that  he  was  generally, 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  who  are  impressed  with  the  words 
"  the  time  is  short,"  he  enjoyed  immensely  a  visit  to  Langholm, 
to  be  under  the  wing  of  his  much  esteemed  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scott — to  Durrisdeer  Mill,  to  be  under  the  ¥dng  of  her 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  mother— or  to  Hamilton  or  Eklinburgh, 
to  be  under  the  wing  of  a  Christian  couple  by  whom  he  was 
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zLestsir^  Azas  &  ^v  ispi  ir  w^siaks  fgaoi  mna^  hs  leteiiicd 
IwAiut  r3KiT^?:ci2dL  sui  I  tanhc  5E  ne  "viixlii  &ave  susi  Ids 
frram  Tnar  if  2&  imd.  trafipti  innwrif  fXCHBOBKl  rrliTBtion 
Is  T^K  '^^=T*^-^^^"^wg^'*  if  Vm  ^jk  am  in-^Tif^  ho&daj  of  s 
iiii:fisr.4  fmncfrn  wss  '^<iGBerv^  K^amsrr'  as  ke  and  to 
♦a^r  liiAi  ^.  lis  1  r«sczc  iiiSiax  ifme — a  "*  maaiBs  to  an  end." 
7!:i*  tr-.Lirctn'i:;!  :t  is  2f»  isii  ist^ilzisss — cLs  ^wo  in  his  case 
TT-ic^  v.2«rt:Iiiir — TTLi  im  ic  szcrjus  ccsse — «ne  ~  belpmeet " 
"wiii^ci  PriT-Lii^iiiric  giT*  izai  zi  Lb  ?ect:cii  wifa.  Sie  was  the 
'iaji':dr^z-=:T  'i  ih'i  E.^v.    AVT^rr:>er   Eei-i,  fir  Sftv  Tears  the 

CsAtl'i-'.r.-TTiiiT-  T:  Mirr  E.  Bcid  h^  wite  married  in  1S62, 
aiifi  Lr;r  prjtoar-.i  zri=f  OTer  his  l.>55  Lees  in  E^t  upon  her  own 
IjiOJX  kjA  ^JciTJiT/^n  eharact.^,  and  is  a  iooehing  and  telling 
tf^ttitrxfjXij  to  hi*  nioral  greaOKss  and  excellence.  His  home 
life  was  -ting^ilarij  happy.  He  once  wrHe — ^"  I  cannot  exist 
without  hnman  aifectif^n — it  is  the  'iaily  brea*l  of  my  heart ;" 
anrl  there  Ln  no  doubt  that  his  usefulness  was  increased,  his 
inflaencfe  extende^i,  and  his  life  prolonged,  by  the  sunshine, 
the  f/e^kce,  and  ^-oodwill  that  reigned  in  his  dwelling,  the 
fi^;rfeet  confidence  and  loTe  animating  each  member  of  lus 
hotj^;holrL  Suppose  that  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  lus 
d//rri^;Ht]C  relatioa'i,  would  he  have  lived,  labouring  to  the  last, 
antil  he  waA  sixty  ?  I  do  not  think  so;  and  they  do  a  good 
work  who  do  anything,  though  it  shoald  not  rise  above  giving 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  to  lengthen  the  days  of  one  of  God's 
McnrvantH  in  this  world  where  there  is  such  an  urgent  demand 
for  w;rvice  for  God. 

Tlic  longest  and  pleasantest  of  all  his  holidays  was  the  trip. 
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along  with  ourselves,  to  America  in  1878.  His  church  had 
granted  him  leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  and  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  bear  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  the  pulpit  until  he  should  return.  The  voyage  out  was 
fair  at  the  beginning  and  toward  the  end,  but  wintry  in  the 
middle  for  some  two  days.  In  one  of  his  books  Mr.  Bathgate 
describes  the  sea  as  "the  grandest  of  terrestrial  creatures," 
and  so  it  is,  if  one  could  see  it  properly;  but  when  we  arrived 
at  New  York,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  days,  we  were  agreed 
that  the  land  was,  on  many  accounts,  preferable.  Why  Nep- 
tune should  have  a  spite  at  us  I  do  not  know,  but  during  our 
first  great  voyage  he  and  we  were  never  on  good  terms, 
although,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  might  have  laid  upon  us 
a  harder  and  heavier  trident.  Returning  in  July,  he  was 
wonderfully  (for  hinl)  polite,  and  we  were  ready  to  laud  and 
extol  the  Atlantic,  even  when  on  it,  as  a  magnificent  expanse 
of  ocean.  Our  spirits  were  high  before  we  started,  only  there 
was  a  quiver  in  the  centre  of  our  hearts,  arising  from  not 
knowing  what  was  before  us,  or  the  dear  ones  from  whom  we 
were  to  be  so  long  separated,  and  they  never  fell.  Indeed, 
they  steadily  rose,  and  this  was  so  manifest  that  Mr.  Bathgate 
kept  remarking  that  "  two  brisker  Scotchmen  had  never  visited 
the  United  States."  We  were  borne  up  as  on  wings  by  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  freedom,  and  our  anticipations  were  as  high  as 
our  spirits.  We  had  more  than  all  the  enjoyment  and  profit 
on  which  we  counted,  and  we  could  not  help  congratulating 
ourselves,  when  we  got  back  home,  that  we  had  returned,  after 
travelling  some  12,000  miles,  without  a  scratch.  We  ailed 
nothing  to  speak  of  all  the  time,  and  this  we  attributed  partly 
to  our  caution,  our  self-control,  our  habits  of  strict  temperance, 
and  our  guarding  against  over-doing.  The  weather  was  on  its 
good  behaviour,  and  we  improved  the  shining  hour  without 
feeling  bound  to  gather  honey  all  the  day,  and  from  every 
opening  fiower.  Mr.  Bathgate  was  constituted  purse-bearer 
and  luggage-minder,  and  I  could  afibrd  to  be  all  the  more  care- 
less that  he  was  so  attentive — a  most  reliable  man  in  things 
great  as  well  as  small.  We  saw  much,  read  much,  heard  much, 
and  to  our  talk  there  was  no  end — sometimes  grave  and  some- 
times gay — but  never,  I  hope,  talk  of  which  we  would  have 
28 
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ml  ill  IB  JPLUL  sBnnBamsic  sui  iiinnracaiiL  <^  the 
snmcvBr  uui  jmsDissdt  if  a/e  acaes.  lae  sieailiiiir  aid  aaacli- 
sum  'J  iojt  vmiie,  Tnnitmcf..  Titrimffng  •moEcSiB  aid  msdta- 
sifuisi — »zie5anB  a&t  ffigrraflie. — me  ^^mmaaaieaB  of  aoaie  of 
die  SoKAt  ^e  ^rryni;  «i  -nim  cae  jkbI  &&{  alnaiT  Inen 

IwMa.  xad  fccrss.  ^e  mfr'gnapfe  and  ^wassr  dt  Yiak^e  mTen- 
tKfM  mad  '  Biscaciis.''  xBiaocn  sui  -xiciccrs,  de  sgns  of  go- 
die  ifiiilHie  of 
Length  U>  which 
reposed  in  i( — 

iiy^  r^arj  rvou  aini  r^'^-g*  ba=c  TiTVei  for  th&s  parpose, — 
th^  ^cpado>si&»f«  of  «cc:»^  cf  ih^^  pA»3.  &z.*i  che  exceeding  heaaty 
fA  Vjcni^  erf  tL*  cfeBaeBeri-is — f  :r  zzKunee.  ILxmt  Anbom  Ceme- 
Urjr,  Breton, — «:«  priTailin^  levr-Tirtfff  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, the  largeness  of  its  rivets — the  noblest  in  our  c^inion 
f^ng  the  Sc  lAwrexice,  the  ]>&Idkware.  and  the  Hudson  (we 
disappointed  with  the  Mississippi  '£ather  of  waters), — and 
•>  glad,  like  Dickens,  that  the  father  of  waters  had  "  no 
yonng  children";, — the  stapendoosness  of  some  suspension 
bridges,  and  the  palaoe-Iike  appearance  of  some  river  boats, 
eie,,  etc  We  were  strock  with  many  points  of  difference  be- 
tween America  and  the  United  Kingdom — with  the  primitive- 
new  fd  what  fences  we  did  see,  the  absence  of  hedges  and 
highway»i  except  hoof-and-wheel  made  ones,  the  obtrusiveness 
and  apparent  waste  of  timber,  the  scarcity  in  some  parts  of 
lirjck  and  stone  houses,  the  want  of  order,  neatness,  and  finish, 
and  the  comparative  rawness  and  newness.  We  were  struck 
with  the  abundance  of  newspapers,  their  popularity,  and  the 
Mf^irit,  dignity,  and  energy  with  which  a  portion,  but  only  a 
portion,  of  the  public  press  of  America  was  conducted. 

Wo  did  not  go  to  America  to  work,  but  we  had  to  preach 
nearly  every  Sunday,  once  each,  and  myself  often  twice.  We 
met  numbers  whom  we  had  known  in  the  old  country,  and  our 
mooting  was  productive  of  mutual  pleasure.    Those  of  his  and 
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my  relatives  whom  the  time  at  oar  disposal  permitted  us  to 
visit,  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  satisfied  with  the  change  which 
they  had  made  when .  they  emigrated,  and  fairly  prosperous. 
The  Scotch  rallied  round  us  wherever  we  went,  and  were  in  tf 
mood  to  make  much  of  us  and  our  visit  We  were  pleased  to 
note  what  value  was  set  by  native  Americans  upon  the  Scotch  as 
a  Bible-reading,  Sabbath-respecting,  church-attending  and  law- 
abiding  section  of  the  population.  One  who  came  500  miles  to 
see  us,  and  be  with  us  for  a  few  days,  has,  alas !  ascended 
to  be  "  forever  with  the  Lord."  I  refer  to  John  Service,  of 
Winfield,  Kansas.  His  death  was  more  sudden  than  even  Mr. 
Bathgate*s.  He  was  a  man  of  thorough  integrity  and  purity, 
guileless,  generous,  **  forward  unto  every  good  work,"  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  fourteen  days 
which  we  spent  in  the  country — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brooklyn,  State  of  Iowa  (the  Beautiful) — ^passed  quickly  and 
pleasantly  away,  and  we  were  led  to  form  a  very  favoiirable 
opinion  of  the  settlers  with  whom  we  were  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  whose  hospitality  we  enjoyed.  If  all  emigrants  were 
like  them  in  point  of  intelligence  and  character,  it  might  safely 
be  predicted  that  there  is  a  bright  future  before  the  American 
Republic.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Bathgate  renewed  his  friend- 
ship with  the  brothers  Ballantyne,  after  a  separation  of  a  great 
many  years,  and  made  Brooklyn  to  them  for  the  time  being 
"  a  little  heaven  below."  The  Americans  to  whom  we  were 
introduced,  or  introduced  ourselves,  "  showed  us  no  little  kind- 
ness," and  if  we  were  to  call  them  a  "  barbarous  people,"  we 
should  do  them  gross  injustice.  Mention  ought  here  to  be 
made  of  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Observer — Rev.  Dr. 
Prime — a  travel-loving,  genial,  social  little  man,  now  advanced 
in  life,  and  full  of  good  sense,  humour,  poetry,  and  anecdote ; 
Dr.  Edie,  of  Detroit — a  Congregational  minister  of  stately 
presence,  polite,  kind-hearted,  polished,  eloquent,  and  of  a 
logical  and  metaphysical  turn ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M'Ewan 
of  the  same  beautiful  city,  originally  of  Auchterarder,  and 
zealous  Christians ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  (of  St  Louis), 
whom  we  met  at  Detroit,  and  who  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  entertain  us.  The  Americans  are  all  proud  of  the 
Republic,  pique  themselves  on  their  liberty » educational  sys- 
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tem,  and  the  bigness  of  their  country,  and  have  the  most 
implicit  faith  in  its  future.  According  to  themselves,  they 
are  going  to  take  the  lead  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  every- 
thing— but,  as  my  travelling  companion  again  and  again  said, 
"  that  will  depend  on  whether  they  keep  the  best  thing  upper- 
most" It  was  one  of  his  deepest  convictions  that  the  two 
hinges  on  which  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  turn 
were  morality  and  religion.  Many  of  the  Americans  appeared 
to  us  to  be  tall,  large,  vigorous,  shrewd,  self-possessed,  and,  in 
town  and  country  alike,  there  are  indications  that  they  are 
bold,  resourceful,  and  enterprising ;  but  we  had  no  experience 
of  the  inquisitiveness  and  loquacity  with  which  they  are 
charged.  In  the  Eastern  States  more  particularly,  we  saw 
some  charming  specimens  of  womankind — ^intelligent,  refined, 
beautiful,  modest ;  but  a  proportion  of  the  women  of  America 
appeared  to  be  delicate,  and  to  have  prematurely  lost  spirit 
and  energy.  The  better  class,  socially  and  religiously,  of 
Americans  have  a  real  love,  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of 
kindred,  for  Great  Britain,  and  Queen  Victoria  is  the  object 
of  universal  admiration  and  esteem.  She  could  not  be  more 
so  if  she  were  their  own  sovereign  lady.  During  the  three 
months  we  were  together,  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Bathgate  was 
patriotic  to  the  core.  Any  thing  that  reminded  him  of  his 
"ain  countrie,"  e.g,,  the  Union  Jack  flying  on  Examination  Day 
over  Fisk  University,  to  which  we  paid  a  hurried  but  enjoy- 
able visit,  when  in  Nashville,  awoke  emotions  of  pride  and 
gladness. 

The  dearest  district  in  Scotland  to  him  was  that  which  had 
Galashiels  for  its  centre.  In  the  course  of  the  eloquent 
address  which  he  delivered  as  chairman  of  the  soiree  held  in 
connection  with  the  Spring  Conference,  which  took  place  in 
1879  in  that  border  town,  he  said, "  Galashiels  is  my  native 
town.  I  left  it  forty-two  years  ago,  and  have  ever  since  been 
fighting  the  battle  of  life,  trying  to  keep  within  sight  of  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  No  true  son  of  the  Gala  or  of  the 
bonnie  peerless  Tweed  can  ever  forget  these  valleys.  True, 
wherever  the  spirits  of  our  forefathers  linger,  the  ground  is 
hallowed  ground,  but  to  me  the  pathos  of  human  life  in  these 
^alleys  is  simply  unutterable."     Mr.  Bathgate  was  such  a 
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genial  bit  of  manhood  and  Christian  principle,  that  he  stood 
the  test  of  the  closest  observation  and  the  most  intimate 
acquaintanceship.  For  three  months  we  were  constantly  in 
each  other's  society,  and  yet  on  our  return  there  was  not  the 
appearance  of  a  "  little  rift  in  the  lute  "  of  our  friendship,  and 
I  parted  from  him  at  Liverpool  with  a  higher  opinion  of  him 
than  I  had  before  we  started  on  our  never-to-be-forgotten 
trip.  Conscience  was  his  ever  present  guide.  If  he  had  to 
write  a  letter  to  friend,  or  office-bearer,  or  stranger,  he  wrote 
it  at  the  time  it  should  have  been  written ;  and  I  noticed  that 
he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  accomplished  all  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  do  when  in  America.  Would  that  there  were 
more  like  him.  On  his  return  he  found  that  notice  had  got 
into  the  Scotch  newspapers  that  the  degree  of  D.D.  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  "joint  action  of  the  Trustees  and  a 
Faculty  of  seven  Professors"  of  Tehuacana,  Texas,  U.S.A. 
All  who  knew  him  personally,  or  through  the  medium  of  his 
works,  felt  that  the  honour  had  been  earned  thrice  over,  and 
it  was  at  once  accepted  for  him  by  the  public. 

LITERARY   LABOURS. 

When  George  Herbert  penned  the  line — "  Good  words  are 
worth  much,  and  cost  little,"  he  cannot  have  been  thinking  of 
words  printed  in  a  book.  Least  of  all  was  he  thinking  of  the 
kind  of  books  which  ministers  require  to  consult,  if  they  are 
to  do  their  more  public  work  in  a  workman-like  manner. 
They  draw  heavily  on  the  purse,  and  this  is  a  remark  which 
all  classes  of  tradesmen,  who  have  had  experience  of  the  ex- 
pcnsiveness  of  tools,  should  be  able  to  appreciate.  Dr.  Bath- 
gate's library  was  not  extensive,  but  it  contained  a  careful 
selection  of  the  books  commonly  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  of  the  manse.  He  would  have  striven  more,  in  all 
probability,  to  add  to  his  collection  of  books  but  for  two 
reasons.  (1)  Town  libraries  and  reading-rooms  were  always 
accessible  to  him,  and  he  took  care  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
(2)  He  felt  himself,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  books, 
belonging  as  he  did,  by  nature  and  habit,  to  that  rare  and  noble 
class  whom  we  call  thinkers.  A  mistake  would  be  committed, 
however,  if  we  were  to  infer  that,  because  Dr.  Bathgate's  library 
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was  of  only   moderate   dimensions,  he   was  not  a  man  d 
education  and  learning.      There  are    many  in  the  mimstn 
whose  learning  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  d  Iwfe 
which  they  own,  and   there   are    many   whose  karnmg  b 
fortunately  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  th«r  bwfe 
Tis  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that  builds  up  tk 
body,  and  'tis  the  use  which  a  man  makes  of  the  books  iniis 
possession  that  trains  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  gives  him 
a  place  among  the   learned     While   Dr.   Bathgate  was  noi 
eminent  as  a  scholar,  his  attainments  were  very  respectable. 
He  never  had  the  leisure  that  was  requisite  to  achieving  dis- 
tinction in  this  province,  but  if  time  had  been  granted  Mm, 
we  make  no  doubt  but  that  he   would   soon  have  amassed 
stores  of  learning.     That  he  had  aptitudes  in  this  direction, 
and  more  or  less  of  an  inclination,  it  were  not  difficult  to  prove. 
E,g,— In  an  article  on  "The  Fire  of  Christian  Ambition,"  in  tiie 
Young  Men's  Chriatian  Magazine,  we  find  him  saying  "  The 
Latin  word  ambitio  means  primarily  a '  going  round,  especially 
the  canvassing  for  votes  by  candidates  at  Rome,  the  fonnJ 
suing  for  an  office;'  and  this  was  an  act  doubtless  often  accom- 
panied  by   unscrupulous   urgency."      And    in    the    following 
interesting  quotation  from  the  chapter  on  "  The  personality  of 
God,"  in  "The  Deep  Things  of  God,"  "The  relation  of  our  word 
person  to  the  Latin  word  j^^^^^ona,  both  as  regards  sound  and 
sense,  is  very  apparent.     The  latter  word  meant  a  mask,  such 
as  is  worn  by  an  actor,  and  was  so  called  from  the  mouth-piece 
through  which  the  actor's  voice  sounded.     This  mouth-piece 
was  artificially  constructed   so  as  to  increase  the  volume  of 
sound.     Next,  the  word  meant  a  part  or  character  played  by 
an  actor.     Then,  the  word  is  transferred  to  the  stage  of  life, 
and  means  the  part  or  character  sustained  by  any  one  in  the 
world,  especially  a  character  implying   outward    position  or 
dignity.     Finally,  it  was  applied  to  a  person  or  personage  as 
an  individual  man,  although  in  almost  all  cases,  with  a  tacit 
reference  to  a  station  or  character.     The  latter  use  of  the  word 
persona  by  the  Roman  lawyers  of  the  Empire,  comes  nearer  to 
the  modern  .signification  of  the  word  person.     It  meant  any 
human  being,  and  was  opposed  to  the  word  res,  a  thing  or 
chattel."     Here  we  have  the  true  scholarly  spirit  and  ring. 
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His  hands,  after  leaving  College,  were  too  full  of  his  work 
,  as  a  minister  to  admit  of  devotion  to  learned  studies,  or  even 
sufficiently  qualifying  himself  for  their  pursuit ;  but  it  was 
well-known  to  all  who  enjoyed  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  him,  or  had  any  acquaintance  ¥dth  his  books,  that  he  was 
both  well  and  widely  read.  We  are  under  the  impression  that 
he  avoided  quick  reading,  and  reading  overmuch;  that  he 
could  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  particular  book  would  be  of 
service  to  him,  and  that  his  object  always  was  to  increase  the 
stock  of  his  ideas.  Though  a  capital  judge  of  style,  and  an 
admirer  of  every  good  style,  words  were  to  him  valueless  if 
they  did  not  convey  ideas,  and  the  more  instructive  and 
suggestive  that  they  were,  the  more  he  prized  them.  His 
memory  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  verbal  one.  It  con- 
cerned itself  with  treasuring  up  ideas  as  they  came  before  his 
mind,  as  if  conscious  that  when  the  time  came  to  give  ex- 
pression to  them,  he  would  be  at  no  loss  to  provide  them  with 
a  suitable  garb.  With  an  eye  to  the  practical — so  much  so 
that  knowledge  was  with  him  a  means  to  an  end, — and  culti- 
vating a  keener  interest  in  the  present  than  in  the  past,  he 
was  more  interested  in,  and  more  conversant  with,  modem 
than  with  ancient  literature.  His  favourite  authors  were  such 
writers  as  Foster,  Hall,  Arnold,  Stanley,  Milton,  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  Carlylc,  etc. ;  and  there  were  few  of  his  own  genera- 
tion who  knew  more  about  modern  literature  than  he  did,  or 
could  better  describe  its  spirit  and  tendencies,  its  glories  ami 
its  faults.  Of  the  writers  whose  names  have  been  mentioned 
above,  he  most  admired,  and  was,  perhaps,  most  indebted  to 
Thomas  Carlyle  for  guidance,  stimulus,  and  confirmation  in 
the  substance  of  his  own  philosophical  and  theological  beliefs. 
He  had  a  real  reverence  and  love  for  Carlyle,  and  eagerly 
caught  at  the  smallest  circumstance,  which  indicated  that  he 
was  at  bottom  a  religious  man  and  a  Christian.  The  anecdote 
about  him  picking  up  a  crust  from  the  miry  street,  and  laying 
it  in  a  clean  place,  observing,  as  he  did  so,  that  some  hungry 
"cur  of  low  degree"  might  be  glad  of  it,  gave  him  genuine 
pleasure.  So  did  his  oft-quoted  remarks  on  the  Lord  s  (model) 
prayer,  and  the  characteristic  utterance  about  the  walls  of  his 
father's  house,  shining  with  the  glory  of  Qod  He  never  tired  of 
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reading  the  more  eloquent  and  pathetic  passages  with  which 
the  works  of  the  "  Chelsea  Sage  "  abound,  and,  when  reading 
them  aloud,  he  did  them  full  justice.  I  suspect  that  it  pleased 
him  to  be  charged  with  being  a  sort  of  worshipper  of  Carlyle, 
as  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  allowable  for  one  man  to  worship 
another,  and  conversation  about  him  was  never  unwelcome. 
At  what  period  Carlyle  crossed  his  path  as  a  reader  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  must  have  been  shortly  after,  or,  it  may  be, 
before  entering  on  pastoral  duty.  The  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson, 
D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  supplies  us  with  an  item  of  information  on 
this  point  He  says, — ^"We  often  found  him  reading  Carlyle's 
works  even  in  these  early  days — 1846  and  1847.  His  pensive, 
sham-hating  mind,  found  much  to  admire  in  the  unsparing 
iconoclasm  of  the  seer  of  Ecclefechan."  His  admiration  dt 
Carlyle  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  of  his  ministerial 
brethren,  but  not  to  those  who  understood  either  or  both. 
They  had  much  in  common.  If  Carlyle  was  the  greater  light. 
Dr.  Bathgate  was  a  lesser  light  of  the  same  class.  He  admired 
Carlyle  for  his  insight,  suggestiveness,  and  marvellous  power 
of  graphic  description,  and  he  heartily  sympathised  with  his 
exaltation  of  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual;  his  earnestness, 
moral  courage,  simplicity,  industry,  denunciation  of  all  kinds 
of  stupidities,  hypocrisies  and  shams ;  his  magnifying  of  the 
virtues  and  of  works,  and  his  stern  impetuous  proclamation  of 
the  inexorableness  of  nature's  laws.  But  Dr.  Bathgate  was 
not  a  blind  admirer  of  Carlyle.  He  represents  his  mind  "  as 
one  of  uncommon  altitude,  and  adorned  with  the  richest  gifts 
of  genius,''  and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  tender  and 
charitable  feelings  towards  him,  but  it  distressed  him  that 
Carlyle  should  head  the  list  of  heroes  with  the  name  Jesvs 
Christ  He  was  cognizant  of  the  weaknesses  and  defects  both 
of  the  man  and  his  system — *'  New  Spiritualism."  This  could 
easily  be  shown  at  length,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
these  few  sentences.  "  When  you  approach  him  (Carlyle)  for 
help,  guidance  towards  the  truth  needful  to  an  inquiring  soul 
— a  soul  shaken  to  its  foundations  with  anxieties  about  the 
rigid  way — the  way  to  God  and  heaven — the  directions  given 
are  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  many  respects,  perilous  in 
the  extreme.     Shams,  secular  and  sacred,  puppetisms,  hypoc- 
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s.risies,  unrealities  of  all  species  and  dimensions,  are  exposed 
zrand  blasted  in  a  manner   that  makes  you  cry  out — This 
i»  assuredly  is  destructive  ti^th,  at  least.    But  when  you  cry  for 
Tz  attractive  truth,  some  magnet  that  ¥rill  draw  you  forward  on 
2  the  sure  path,  you  are  referred  to  the  eternal  realities  of  Qod's 
'  universe,  without  explicit  information  as  to  what  they  are,  or 
where  they  are,  or  hotv  the  where  and  what  may  be  discovered." 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  Dr.  Bathgate  forwarded  for 
Mr.  Carlyle  s  acceptance  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  his  book, 
"  Christ  and  Man,"  and  out  of  this  circumstance  grew  the  cor- 
respondence which  we  have  decided  to  place  in  its  entirety 
before  our  readers. 

No.  I. 

KiuulSlsock,  24th  November,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  been  on  the  eve  of  expressing  to 
you  my  profound  gratitude  for  good  and  mighty  influences 
derived  from  your  writings. 

Whenever  I  see  anything  from  your  pen,  the  old  desire 
revives  within  me,  and,  I  dare  say,  it  is  your  recent  letter  on 
the  Franco-German  war  which  induces  me  to  delay  no  longer 
the  gratification  of  my  own  heart,  at  least 

No  other  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  outside  the  "Sacred 

Scriptures,"  has  influenced  my  spiritual  being  and  life  as  you 

have  done.     Believe  me,  dear  and  honoured  sir,  you  have 

vastly  helped  me  to  realize,  as  a  daily  and  regnant  conviction, 

"that  man,  with  his  little  life,  reaches  upwards  high  as  heaven, 

downwards  low  as  hell,  and  in  his  three-score  years  of  time 

holds  an  eternity  fearfully  and  wonderfully  hidden."    Thanks, 

thanks,  very  warm  and  deep.     I  muster  courage  to  send  the 

accompanying  volume — Christ  and  Man — which,  indeed,  1 

may  say  has  been  lying  beside  me  these  five  years  waiting  to 

be  sent  to  you.    Though  the  book  is  a  poor  enough  one  on  a 

very  rich  subject,  I  trust  it  is  not  ofiensive  to  you  that  I 

should  adopt  thb  method  of  hinting  all  the  gratitude  I  owe 

you.     Wishing  you  all  possible  blessing,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 

most  sincerely, 

William  Bathgate. 
T.  Carlyle,  Esq.,  Chelsea. 
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No.IL 

5  Chethb  Bow,  Chklska,  I  Dee.^  1870, 

Deab  Sib, — I  have  received  your  beautiful  volume,  and,  along 
with  it,  a  letter  full  of  the  friendliest  feelings  towards  me,  which, 
though  immensely  exaggerated,  are  evidently  altogether  loyal 
and  sincere.  The  sight  of  so  much  generous  affection,  of  which 
I  myself  know  well  enough  the  beauty  to  the  giver  as  well  as 
to  the  receiver,  cannot  be  other  than  welcome  to  me ;  and  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  it,  and  beg  from  you  a  continuance  of 
the  same. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  the  book  as  it  deserves; 
but  in  glancing  over  it  I  find  the  evident  traces  of  a  cultivated, 
meditative,  intelligent,  and  pious  man — well  worthy  of  further 
study;  and  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  this  copy  will  have 
its  further  uses,  and  not  be  thrown  away. 

I  return  you  many  thanks,  and  wish  you  heartily  all  manner 
of  good.     Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Carltle, 


No.  III. 

EiLiCABNOGK,  7th  December,  1870, 

Dear  Sir, — Though  I  must  not  trespass  either  on  your  time 
or  patience,  my  heart  will  not  rest  till  I  have  cordially  thanked 
you  both  for  your  letter  and  photograph.  The  letter  is  every- 
thing I  could  have  desired.  It  gladdens  me  very  much  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  you,  and  to  have  my  sincere  tribute 
sincerely  accepted. 

Many  thanks  for  the  likeness  with  the  name  written  by  the 
hand  that  has  done  so  much  honest  work.  I  had  other  like- 
nesses of  you  taken  at  earlier  dates ;  but  I  will  look  all  the 
of  tener  at  this  one,  because  the  expression  indicates  at  once 
the  lateness  of  the  evening  and  the  heaviness  of  the  long  day's 
toil.  "Two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third,"  etc  May  the  even- 
ing be  prolonged  that  you  may  still  further  help  us  all  to  dis- 
cern between  the  hand  of  God  and  the  hoof  of  the  devil, 
between  the  reality  and  the  sham.    The  great  white  throne 
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itself  has  no  grander  glory  than  the  thing  that  is  true  and 
right.  Adieu,  dear  sir,  and  when  at  any  time  you  chance  to 
remember  me,  believe  that  I  am,  yours  most  sincerely, 

William  Bathgate. 


No.  IV. 

EiLMABNOCK,  i^Stk  Octohev,  1871. 

Dear  Sir, — ^There  is  a  suggestion  which  I  desire  to  lay 
before  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have  patience  with  me 
while  I  state  it.  I  would  make  the  suggestion  to  your  pub- 
lishers, but  that  I  know  yov,  yov/rself  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand my  meaning,  whether  or  not  you  deem  the  suggestion 
worthy  of  adoption. 

I  believe  that  a  carefully  selected  volume  of  extracts  from 
your  writings  might  be  singularly  serviceable  to  many  thought- 
ful men.  I  would  have  the  book  compiled  by  some  loving, 
filial,  reverent  hand,  with  ample  skill  and  leisure,  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  selections  might,  as  a  building,  be  a  piece 
of  art,  approximately  worthy  of  the  material.  The  parts  of 
your  writings  that  I  would  like  best  to  see  in  such  a  volume 
are  those  that  give  us  glimpses  of  the  pathos  of  human  life, — 
The  Littleness  of  all  that  is  not  God;  Beligion;  The  Eternal 
Distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong;  Mastership  and  Ser- 
vantship;  Sowing  to  the  Wind  and  Reaping  the  Whirlwind; 
The  Sacredness  of  Duty  and  Work;  Death  and  Destiny,  etc., 
eta  These  are  merely  samples  of  the  directions  in  which  the 
extracts  might  point.  There  might  also  be  a  Golden  Treasury 
of  Aphorisms.  I  believe  that  maijy  persons,  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  your  works  as  a  whole,  would  greatly  prize 
such  a  volume.  Others  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  your  writings  generally,  would 
derive  stimulation,  courage  for  the  battle  of  life.  I  find  that 
many  of  the  best  passages  in  your  books,  independent  of  their 
context,  strike  the  soul  with  amazing  force,  when  it  is  not 
twice  dead. 

I  need  not  multiply  words  on  the  subject.    I  hope  you  see 
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the  full  significance  of  my  suggestioa,  wliich  I  would  have 
laid  before  you  ere  now  but  for  the  dread  of  bothering  you. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  cheap  edition  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  your  works  is  getting  an  extensive  circulation.  I 
was  the  other  day  a  little  surprised,  but  greatly  pleased,  to 
find  the  kenapeckle  little  volumes  in  a  humble  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cairngorm  Mountuns.  On  all  hands  I  find  your 
influence  for  good  growing  among  thinking  men,  who  feel 
somewhat  of  the  power  of  the  realities.  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 
William  Bathoate. 


6  Chbtne  Bow,  Chelbba,  Z8th  Oct.,  1871. 
Dear  Sib, — Mr.  Carlyle,  my  uncle,  desires  me  to  thank  you 
cordially  for  the  letter  he  received  from  you  yesterday.  To 
my  uncle,  your  plan  seems  very  feasible  and  good ;  I  send  your 
letter  by  this  post  to  Mr.  Chapman ;  if  he  sees  good,  and  you 
have  the  necessary  leisure  and  willingne^  for  the  task,  my 
uncle  knows  nobody  more  likely  than  yourself  to  succeed  in 
the  undertaking.  With  my  uncle's  best  wishes  and  thanks. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Maey  Cablvle  Aitken. 


VI. 
EiuuBHOCE,  Snd  November,  1871. 

Dear  She, — I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  your  niece's  letter 
that  my  proposal  as  to  a  volume  of  extracts  from  your  writings 
seems  "very  feasible"  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Chapman 
may  also  approve.  I  would  have  answered  the  letter  you 
kindly  desired  your  niece  to  write  a  little  earlier,  but  I  waited 
thinking  she  might  perhaps  be  able  to  inform  me  what  Mr. 
Chapman  thinks  of  the  suggestion. 

I  am  honoured  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  when  yon 
Bay  you  know  "  nobody  more  likely  "  than  myself  to  succeed 
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in  arranging  the  selections  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have 
abundant  "  wiUihgness  "  to  undertake  the  task,  and  I  persuade 
myself  I  could  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials.  But,  unfortunately,  I  have 
not,  in  the  meantime,  the  "  necessary  leisure."  My  life  is  a 
busy  one,  and  my  health  is  not  of  the  Samsonic  species.  Still, 
should  the  publishers  approve  of  the  project,  and  not  employ 
any  one  to  execute  it  forthwith,  I  might,  perchance,  do  a  little 
to  mark  and  classify  the  passages  which  I  would  like  to  see 
in  the  volume. 

I  should,  however,  in  some  aspects  of  the  matter,  very  much 
prefer  to  see  the  book  published  without  a  long  delay.  I  trust 
that  your  recent  visit  to  Scotland  has  somewhat  braced  you. 
These  eternal  hills,  with  their  secrets  yet  unread,  and  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  many  generations  lingering  around  them,  have 
a  majestic  kindliness  to  us  Scotchmen.  With  all  good  wishes, 
I  am,  yours  most  sincerely, 

William  Bathgate. 

I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  volume  of  extracts  from 
Carlyle's  writings  as  was  floating  before  Dr.  Bathgate's  mind 
has  yet  been  compiled,  but  if  some  one  competent  had  lovingly 
addressed  himself  to  the  task,  and  Dr.  Bathgate  had  lived  to 
render  what  assistance  he  could  in  the  work  of  selection,  we 
are  sure  that  it  would  have  met  with  a  wide  and  cordial 
welcome,  and  would  have  served  to  extend  and  deepen  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Carlyle  well  deserved  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  prince  of  nineteenth  century  prophets,  and  that  his  great 
power  and  influence  have,  on  the  whole,  been  exerted  on  the 
side  of  truth,  liberty,  virtue,  progress,  and  happiness. 

Not  many  years  had  passed  till  from  being  a  zealdus  reader. 
Dr.  Bathgate  developed  into  a  writer  of  books.  We  have  it 
from  himself,  that  he  had  "no  taste  for  book-making."  How 
came  it,  then,  that,  during  his  life,  he  kept  publishing  one 
book  after  another — all  on  the  gravest  and  mightiest  themes — 
until  there  were  six  of  them  altogether  ?  The  correct  answer 
I  believe  to  be  this:  he  wrote  them  because  (1)  his  mind  was 
decidedly  literary  in  its  cast,  and  (2)  because  he  felt  that  he 
could  shed  light  which  was  much  needed  in  Scotland  and  the 
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sister  countries,  and  would  continue  to  be  needed,  as  long  as 
the  race  endured,  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  That 
he  had  rare  joy  in  the  composition  of  them,  and  an  exuberance 
of  delight  when  he  learned  that  they  had  been  helpful  to 
human  souls,  does  not  admit  of  question.  We  have  it  on 
excellent  authority,  that  "many  a  time  he  said,  that,  glad 
though  he  had  been  made  by  seeing  men  converted  under  his 
preaching,  the  purest  cups  of  gladness  had  come  to  him  as  the 
fruit  of  his  books,  and  their  usefulness  to  thoughtful  minds." 

The  publication  of  them  may  not  have  entailed  pecuniary 
loss,  but  they  cannot  have  been  a  source  of  profit  to  him ;  so 
that  the  sending  of  them  forth,  as  time  and  strength  permitted, 
must  have  been  due  chiBfly  to  the  fact  that  their  slowly 
accumulating  contents  lay  as  a  burden  on  heart  and  con- 
science, and  that  he  could  not  get  rest  till  he  had  enshrined 
them  in  book-form. 

His  first  book  bore  the  title  of  "  The  Moral  Character  of 
God,"  and  was  published  in  1849.  It  is  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Morison,  to  whom  the  MS.  was  submitted,  and,  in  a  letter  to 
the  author.  Dr.  Morison  frankly  stated  that  the  perusal  of  it 
had  been  to  him  "a  perfect  feast."  It  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ripe  theologian,  and  would  have  reflected  immense 
credit  on  a  writer  twice  his  age.  His  case  might  be  appealed 
to  as  proving  that  theologians,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 
Though  the  subject  is,  from  its  nature,  difiicult  and  abstruse, 
Dr.  Bathgate  enlarges  on  it  with  an  ease  and  mastery  which 
could  not  have  distinguished  his  treatment  of  it  if  he  had  not 
set  himself  to  study  it  in  the  spirit  of  one  determined  to  under- 
stand it  or  die  in  the  attempt.  It  is  logically  divided;  all 
needless  digression  is  eschewed,  and  whether  he  occupies  him- 
self with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  are  fitted  to  induce 
men  to  study  the  Divine  character,  or  with  laying  bare  the 
sources  of  information  concerning  it,  or  with  furnishing  a 
compendious  view  of  its  qualities,  describing  its  adaptations, 
by  which  is  meant  its  "practical  uses,*'  taking  note  of  insurrec- 
tions against  it,  or  enumerating  the  victories  achieved  by  it, 
the  thoughts  and  appeals  are  grand  and  impressive,  the  argu- 
mentation is  as  clear  and  fair  as  it  is  cogent,  and  the  style  is 
chaste,  fervid,  and  prevailingly  eloquent. 
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r2  Two  years  after  was  published  another  work,  under  the 
r'r.tle  of  "  iBtemitas ;  or,  Glimpses  of  Human  Destinies ; "  and 
iowever  high  may  be  the  expectations  of  readers,  we  have 
?dfficulty  in  conceiving  of  the  rise  of  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
riient  with  the  conclusions  reached,  the  reasoning  by  which 
,shey  are  supported,  the  spirit  exhibited,  or  the  character  of  the 
^composition.     Imagination  is  held  in  check  with  a  firm  hand ; 
j,the  reader  is  never  tempted  to  charge  him  with  being  "  wise 
,;Above  what  is  written,"  or  shrinking  from  setting  forth,  with 
^all  the  force  at  command,  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
.  regarding  the  soul's  immortality,  irrespective  of  moral  condition, 
and  the  future  life,  as  it  lay  spread  out  to  his  eye  in  the  in- 
spired volume;  and  there  is  more  of  biblical  exposition  in  it 
than  in  any  of  his  other  works.    From  beginning  to  end  there 
is  not  an  expression  to  which  reasonable  objection  can  be 
taken,  or  an  argument  advanced  on  which  undue  stress  is  laid ; 
and  they  must  be  singularly  strong-minded  and  well-informed 
who  can  follow  him  as  he  marches  on  his  course,  making  sure 
of  each  step,  without  accepting  those  views  to  the  advocacy  of 
which  he  earnestly,  and  even  vehemently,  commits  himself. 

One  year  later,  1852,  the  reading  public  interested  in  his 
books  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  his  pen  a  third  book 
— "  The  Soul's  Arena :  Views  of  Man's  Great  Contest ; "  and 
this  is  the  more  surprising,  that  he  was  too  honourable  and 
conscientious  to  sacrifice  the  pulpit  to  the  desk«  To  literary 
toil  he  was  the  more  reconciled  that  he  had  the  conviction, 
that  to  have  some  subject  "in  steep,"  was  indirectly,  apart 
from  any  use  which  he  might  make  of  the  outcome  in  preach- 
ing, a  very  great  service  to  those  who  were  at  the  time  the 
objects  of  his  pastoral  care.  Moral  subjects  threw  a  spell  over 
him  in  proportion  to  their  felt  importance,  and  he  had  a 
wonderful  facility  in  discovering  moral  truth,  and  so  ex- 
pressing it  as  to  give  it  body  and  clearness.  He  mused  on 
such  subjects  as  God,  the  soul,  and  eternity,  till  the  fire 
burned,  and  the  glow  in  his  own  heart  went  on  increasing  as 
it  got  vent 

**  The  Soul's  Arena  "  is  not  quite  equal  in  size  to  its  prede- 
cessors, but  it  is  every  way  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
them.    Its  chapters  are  crowded  and  brilliant  with  truths 
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which  have  &  family  resemblance,  and  are  pressed  home  with 
en^able  spirit,  energy  and  freshness.  His  views  of  "man's  great 
contest "  are  Inminous,  just,  scriptural,  and  comprehensive,  and 
they  are  brought  so  close  to  the  reader  as  to  make  him  feel 
how  vital  are  Uie  relations  of  his  own  spirit  to  antagonistic 
principles  and  persons,  and  how  tremendous  are  the  issues  in- 
volved. The  application  of  military  terms  throughout  is 
managed  with  such  skill,  that  one  is  in  no  danger  of  forgetting 
the  spirituality  of  the  battle  under  survey,  as  from  some 
neighbouring  height.  A  better  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
sceptics  I  know  not,  and  there  is  no  class  that  will  not  find  in 
it  abundance  of  food  for  reflection,  the  condition,  according  to 
Dr.  Bathgate,  of  all  improvement. 

The  most  literary  of  all  his  works,  and  the  one  which  must 
have  drawn  heaviest  on  his  mental  resources,  is  entitled  "  Essays 
on  the  Characteristics  of  a  Superior  Popular  Literature,"  and 
was  given  to  the  public  in  1854.  No  form  of  composition 
suited  Dr.  Bathgate  so  well  as  the  essayLstic  He  fell  naturally 
into  it,  unconscious  that  he  did.  He  showed  his  good  sense  by 
not  seeking  to  vary  it,  and  by  choosing  subjects  which  ad- 
mitted of  its  employment.  He  rejoiced  in  the  position  to 
which  popular  literature  had  in  his  day  attained,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  there  was  a  splendid  future  before  it.  He  was, 
consequently,  intensely  solicitous  that  it  should  be  of  an  aspir- 
ing, morally  wholesome,  and  Christian  kind ;  and  his  object 
in  the  publication  of  the  essays  relating  to  it  was  to  do  what 
he  personally  could  to  secure  a  result  so  desirable.  When  this 
was  not  steadily  aimed  at  by  all  concerned,  he  was  certain  that 
individual  and  national  manners,  customs,  and  habits  would 
sufier,  and  that  a  dismal,  self-propagating  habit  of  evil  would 
spring  up.  The  subject  of  the  Essays  must  have  engaged  his 
thoughts  for  a  lengthened  period  before  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  discuss  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  of  his  competency  to  deal 
with  it,  the  Essays  themselves  are  the  best  proof.  He  goes 
round  it  with  an  open,  searching  eye,  and  is  most  successful 
in  showing  what  literature  for  the  people  must  be  made,  if  it 
is  to  deserve  to  have  applied  to  it  the  epithet  "  superior."  In 
his  opinion,  it  must  be  permeated  by  these  five  elements — the 
entertaining,  the  instructive,  the  suggestive,  the  Gkristian, 
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and  the  progressive ;  and  if  our  specification  of  them  serve  no 
other  purpose,  it  will  afford  evidence  of  the  author's  breadth, 
geniality,  and  thoughtf  ulness.  With  the  exception  of  the  first, 
the  entertaining,  we  have  the  union  of  all  these  elements  in 
each  of  his  own  published  works,  and  the  absence  of  what  is 
fitted  to  amuse,  or  excite  "  pleasant  surface  emotions,"  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  serious  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen. 
There  is  ample  scope  for  pathos.  Here  is  a  specimen :  "  Ah  ! 
on  this  very  day,  how  many  little  ones  have  spoken,  and 
looked,  and  sported  their  last — ^how  many  youths  that  yester- 
day were  in  the  bloom  of  promise  shall  never  bud  again — 
how  many  hearts  that  overflowed  with  motherly  anxieties 
shall  beat  no  more — ^how  many  heads  quick  to  plan,  and  hands 
strong  to  work,  on  behalf  of  dependent  families,  shall  never 
move  again — ^how  many  outcasts  that  cared  for  none,  and  had 
none  to  care  for  them,  have  been  newly  eased  of  a  wretched 
existence ! "  There  was  little  scope  in  them  for  entertainment, 
save  in  one  or  two  instances.  There  is  a  latent  humour  in  the 
following  sentences  : — "  The  heavens  must  rain  books,  the  earth 
must  bring  forth  books,  the  winds  must  blow  books.  Are  we 
not  a  literary  nation  ?  Again,  we  say,  not  a  doubt  of  it.  But 
after  all  productiveness  is  not  progressiveness,  and  may  often 
retard  the  circulation  and  increase  of  a  literature  charged  with 
the  proper  elements."  It  is  incredible  that  a  smile  did  not 
play  o'er  his  features  when  he  penned  this  paragraph : — "  Re- 
solutely Protestant,  and  upholders  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
though  we  be,  it  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  learn  by  some 
early  post,  that  a  truly  infallible  Pope,  and  a  set  of  like- 
minded  cardinals,  had  elected  themselves  the  exterminators, 
not  of  so-called  religious  heresies,  but  of  all  genuine  literary 
heresies,  whether  these  consist  of  excrescences  or  deficiencies. 
Were  this  Pope  to  get  into  his  Index  Expurgatoriius,  and  to 
issue  his  bull  against  all  books — ^no  matter  how  correct  their 
grammar,  how  tolerable  their  composition,  how  praiseworthy 
their  intentions — which  do  not  make  absolute  progress  in  any 
laudable  direction,  which  add  nothing  to  the  literary  Tauni' 
tions  of  the  themes  handled — in  fine,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
victed of  heresy  by  the  Literary  Inquisition — then  would 
we  for  once  avow  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  should  act  in  harmony 
29 
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with  his  name  in  caosing  the  torch  to  be  put  to  the  huge  pile 
of  heretical  literatare,  built  with  Tolnmes  from  all  parts  of 
these  islands.  No  doabt,  it  were  painful  to  listen  to  tiie 
lamentations  of  bereaved  authors,  as  these  mingle  with  the 
laoghter  of  the  gods  of  malignant  criticism,  who  have  for  once 
lost  their  gravity  in  beholding  such  a  clearance  and  consum- 
mation." 

The  pressure  of  ministerial  work  seems  to  have  prevented 
Dr.  Bathgate  from  adding  to  the  list  of  what  he  modestly  calls 
his  "  booklets,"  until  a  full  decade  of  years  had  sped  their  flight. 
It  was  in  1865  that  he  again  came  out  as  an  author,  and  by 
the  publication  of  "  Christ  and  Man ;  or  God's  Answer  to  our 
Chief  Questions,"  gave  his  friends  and  admirers  the  assurance 
that  in  the  interval  his  mind  had  not  been  in  a  dormant  state. 
To  let  his  pen  lie  mating  all  these  years  must  have  tried  him 
Uie  more  that  his  previous  attenipts  at  authorship  had  been 
reviewed  in  very  encouraging  and  favourable  terms.  The 
notices  of  the  Press  left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  his  part,  and 
he  must  have  rated  them  the  higher  that  they  were  unsought 
His  merits  as  a  writer  of  books  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  com- 
pel recognition.  In  "  Christ  and  Man,"  so  named  because 
Christ  himself  is  considered  God's  answer  to  our  chief  ques- 
tions, we  have  the  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  delivering  to  the  students  attending 
the  E.U.  Theological  Academy,  Glasgow,  and  highly  privileged 
those  students  must  have  been,  for  whose  Itenefit  they  were 
prepared.  They  must  have  had  themselves  to  blame  if  the 
session,  signalised  by  their  delivery,  was  not  of  special  profit 
and  interest.  At  his  feet  sat  one  young  man  who,  year  by 
year,  has  been  rising  into  fame.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Fairbum, 
IVincipal  of  Airedale  College.  He  was  an  E.U.  student  at  the 
time,  and  most  willingly  do  I  here  make  room  for  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  his  able  and  erudite  pen : — 

"  Of  no  man  have  I  pleasanter  memories  than  of  Mr.  Bath- 
gate. He  was  to  me  always  a  singularly  attractive  personality, 
tender  in  spirit,  yet  most  faithful  in  speech,  with  a  broad  yet 
just  judgment,  gifted  with  an  eye  that  looked  right  into  the 
moral  heart  of  men  and  things.  His  intuitive  faculty  was  so 
llear  and  sure  that  he  ever  surprised  us  by  the  discoverj-  of 
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unobvious  aspects  of  familiar  truths,  or  with  the  fresh  ethical 
significance  he  would  find  in  the  well-worn  evangelical  com- 
mon-places. He  was  the  man  who  first  revealed  to  me  the 
moral  value  and  force  of  our  simple  religious  beliefs,  and  the 
revelation  made  religion  a  new  and  nobler  thing.  I  owe  more 
to  him  than  I  can  tell.  He  was  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
stimulating  teachers  I  ever  had,  and  his  influence  was  so 
formative,  not  so  much  from  his  intellectual  as  from  his  moral 
and  emotional  force.  All  he  said  was  steeped  in  emotion,  but 
penetrated  and  made  strong  by  moral  passion.  He  had  in 
him  a  fine  vein  of  mysticism,  loved  the  vision  of  God,  strove 
after  the  consciousness  of  unity  with  Him,  but  his  moral 
nature  was  so  healthy  and  robust  that  he  was  saved  from  the 
sin  of  all  merely  emotional  mystics,  the  hatred  of  all  personal 
will,  and  the  desire  for  absorption  in  the  Infinite.  He  loved 
all  that  God  gave  him,  and  he  loved  his  reason  and  will  as 
good  gifts  of  God  never  to  be  renounced,  but  ever  to  be  con- 
secrated to  like  service,  and  by  the  service  of  the  Giver  most 
possessed  when  most  completely  used  fot  Him.  No  man  was 
ever  more  distinctly  a  reverent  thinker — reverence  was  of  his 
very  nature,  and  looked  out  of  his  every  feature,  trembled  in 
every  tone  of  his  voice.  Yet  thought  was  as  native  to  him  as 
reverence,  and  he  lived  not  simply  by  faith,  but  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

"  I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Bathgate.  It 
was  during  my  first  session  at  the  Academy.  He  had  shortly 
before  settled  in  Kilmarnock,  and  I  had  gone  there  with  a 
friend  to  spend  the  Sunday.  Everything  tended  to  make  me 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  impressions  of  the  place  and  the 
man.  I  was  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  thirsting  to  admire 
the  deities,  major  and  minor,  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  Its 
theology  had  come  to  me  as  a  revelation  straight  from  God  of 
his  highest  truth.  I  had  literally  forsaken  father  and  mother  to 
follow  it.  To  worship  in  Clerk's  Lane  was  to  my  very  innocent 
fancy  all  that  a  visit  to  a  sainted  shrine  could  be  to  a  devout 
Catholic.  Then  Mr.  Bathgate's  early  books  had  touched  me 
deeply,  his  "  Moral  Character  of  God  "  and  "  ^Etemitas  "  had 
enabled  me  to  conceive  God  and  myself  as  kindred  spirits 
bound  by  mutual  affinities  and  afiections  that  needed  Father- 
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hood  OD  his  patt  and  sonsbip  on  mine  for  their  expression,  and 
eternity  for  their  realisation.  The  moment  he  spoke,  the  very 
tones  of  his  voice  thrilled  me;  it  was  vocal  of  Tweedside — 
strongly  suggested  to  me  the  voice  I  had  first  known  uid 
moat  loved  to  hear.  It  bad,  too,  a  peculiar  pathos  in  it,  was 
most  pathetic  when  most  piercing,  and  his  plaintive  pleasing 
tones  made  me  feel  as  if  the  pulpit  had  come  near  enough  to 
speak  the  truth  of  God  to  me  in  the  speech  of  my  home.  The 
sermons  were  most  characteristic — the  one  was  an  exposition 
of  1  Peter  i.  2,  the  other  a  discourse  on  John  xviL  3.  Each  is 
still  as  distinctly  present  to  my  mind  as  on  the  day  I  heard  it 
One  point  in  the  second  discourse  was  specially  striking.  It 
was  an  illustration  of  the  love  that  is  of  Qod  and  needed  to 
know  the  Qod  who  is  love.  He  pictured  the  love  distributed 
through  all  hearts,  human,  angelic,  superangelic,  then  gathered 
it,  in  all  its  immense  variety  and  degrees,  into  one  stupendous 
personality,  which  he  placed  face  to  face  with  God,  as  regards 
the  volume  of  love  at  an  infinite  distance  from  Him,  hut 
as  regard.4  the  Spirit  and  quality  of  the  love  near  and  akin 
to  Him,  able  to  know  as  known.  The  thought  conveyed  by 
the  illustration  went  deep  into  my  soul,  and  has  lived  there 
fruitful  and  fertilising  ever  since. 

"  Four  years  afterwards  Mr.  Bathgate  was,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Dr.  Morison,  invited  to  lecture  in  the  Academy.  The 
substance  of  bis  lectures  was  what  be  afterwards  expanded 
into  his  book  '  Chrbt  and  Man.'  In  one  aspect  his  lectures 
were  not  very  academical  They  were  not  lectures  to  be  taken 
down  and  tabulated  in  note  hooks,  discussed  sentence  by 
sentence,  or  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  then  reproduced  or 
summarbed  in  examination  papers.  In  such  a  process  they 
had  evaporated ;  it  had  been  as  fatal  to  their  spirit  and  mean- 
ing BS  vivisection  is  to  life.  But  in  another  aspect  they  ful- 
filled the  best  functions  of  the  ideal  academic  discourse.  They 
refreshed  and  quickened  the  spirit,  exalted  and  enlarged  the 
atmosphere  and  outlook  of  the  soul.  Their  wistful,  yet  con- 
templative questioning,  yet  quiet  and  reverent  spirit,  made 
them  like  a  messenger  in  Godly  thoughtfulness  to  minds  that 
had  grown  somewhat  arid  under  the  rather  broken  discipline 
of  those  days.     Many  problems  of  the  higher  criticism  Mr. 
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Bathgate  did  not  know,  or  knew  but  imperfectly,  yet  his 
lectures  were  rich  in  suggested  solutions  of  problems  that  lay 
outside  their  range,  and  were  not  even  by  implication  referred 
to.  He  made  us  feel  the  value  not  simply  of  personality,  but 
of  persons  in  religion — made  us  see  the  transcendent  signi- 
ficance of  the  person  of  Christ  to  the  questions  that  were  then 
troubling  our  altogether  crude  and  bewildered  minds.  In  his 
hands  theology  seemed  to  melt,  as  it  were,  into  religion.  We 
got  out  of  the  region  of  the  abstract,  the  merely  doctrinal,  came 
into  the  region  of  the  concrete,  the  living,  and  a  region  where 
religion  was  co-extensive  with  life  and  mind,  concerned  not 
simply  with  salvation  and  the  future,  but  with  all  that  touched 
or  affected  man.  The  delivery  of  those  lectures  was  a  memor- 
able period  to  some  of  us,  and  I  for  one  entered  upon  my 
ministry  mentally  enriched  and  spiritually  quickened,  to  a 
degree  I  have  never  been  able  to  estimate,  by  the  thoughtful 
words  and  wise  speech  of  one  I  had  then  learned  to  love  as  a 
father  and  to  revere  as  a  teacher.'' 

Reviewing  "Christ  and  Man,"  the  Nonconformist  says, — 
"  This  is  a  book  of  thought.  .  .  .  Excerpts  from  the  book 
might  be  adapted  for  separate  publication  with  advantage  to 
different  classes."  From  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
we  take  one  sentence, — "  It  is  worthy  of  a  close  and  affectionate 
study,  and  is  the  sort  of  book  we  would  put  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  of  our  Bible  Classes  for  young  men."  The  HoTnilist 
says, — "  Mr.  Bathgate  shows  himself  worthy  to  be  ranked  in 
the  highest  class  of  religious  teachers  of  the  age." 

His  last,  and  what  some  have  pronounced  his  ablest  and 
profoundest  work,  was  published  in  1876.  Its  borrowed  title 
accurately  describes  its  contents, — "The  Deep  Things  of  God." 
It  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  "the  standard  themes  of  Christian 
Theology  and  Liberalism,"  and  though  the  treatment  does  not 
profess  to  be  exhaustive,  it  is  strikingly  vigorous  and  suggestive. 
In  it  Dr.  Bathgate  as  a  thinker  and  writer  is  at  his  meridian. 
If  those  into  whose  minds  doubts  have  been  injected  by 
the  course  of  modern  thought  were  to  make  a  text-book  of 
it,  and  lovingly  study  it,  having  first  divested  themselves 
of  all  levity  and  prejudice,  it  would  soon  fiash  across  them 
what  an  unspeakable  kindness   they  had  done   themselves. 
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The  refusal  of  men  to  bless  themselves  is  enough  to  make 
angels  weep. 

Dr.  Bathgate  spoke  pathetically  of  "  The  Deep  Things  of 
Ood  "  as  his  last  book,  but  this  is  questionable,  if  the  Dispenser 
of  life  and  death  had  been  pleased  to  spare  him  for  other  ten 
years.  An  active,  strong,  fertile  brain  like  his  could  not  be 
long  at  rest,  and  the  thoughts  which  visited  him  as  he  reclined 
in  meditative  mood  on  the  sofa,  or  paced  his  room,  with  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  and  his  head  downward  bent, 
were  usually  of  so  lofty,  burning,  and  practical  a  nature,  that 
expression  was  necessary  to  appease  them.  If  once  more  he 
had  lifted  his  pen,  the  title  would  most  likely  have  been  either 
"  The  True  Man,"  or  "  Christian  Ideals." 

Dr.  Bathgate  was  a  long  liver,  if  it  be  true  that  we  live  "  in 
thoughts,  not  breaths."  He  lived  to  think,  and  "he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh;"  and  we  feel  free  to  say,  that  we  know  of 
no  safer  guide  through  life  to  immortality  than  the  books 
which  he  has  left  behind  him.  The  pity  is  that  they  have 
not  had  a  much  wider  circulation,  and  the  loss  will  be  the 
Evangelical  Union's  and  Society's  own,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
go  out  of  print,  or  destined  to  a  dusty  entombment. 

As  an  author.  Dr.  Bathgate  is  logical  and  philosophical, 
penetrating  and  sagacious,  rather  than  metaphysical  and 
learned.  He  is  not  a  retailer  of  other  men's  opinions,  but 
utters  his  own  cautiously  formed  convictions  with  modest  and 
manly  independence.  He  is  sparing  of  details,  but  has  a  large 
grasp  of  general  principles,  and  revels  in  them.  He  draws 
many  nice  distinctions,  corrects  many  popular  errors,  and  defines 
with  much  circumspection  and  precision.     For  example, — 

"  Infants  have  immortal  souls,  and  yet  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble. Even  the  fact  that  the  heathen  are  adults  does  not  of 
itself  determine  their  accountability." 

"  Fanaticism  is  the  religious  faculty  unduly  excited." 

"  Would  that  the  line  of  the  poet — 

'  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die  I  * 

were  as  true  in  fact  as  it  is  happy  in  words." 

"  Religious  impostors  deal  liberally  in  particular  descriptions 
of  their  future  state.  Inspired  men  deal  very  sparingly  in 
accounts  of  eternal  portions." 
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■^k     "  The  illustrations,  comparisons,  figures,  and  similes  which 
he  uses  are  all  his  own,  and  there  is  no  straining  after  them  or 
t:' lingering  over  them  as  if  in  love  with  them,  or  afraid  that 
^  their  aptness  and  beauty  will  not  be  perceived ;  e,g,, — 
51      "  The  diminutive  spy-glass  is  capable  of  giving  distinctness 
22  to  objects  within  a  very  limited  range,  but  the  magnificent 
J   telescope  is  required  for  a  survey  of  successive  firmaments." 
^        "  It  (the  soul,  under  a  sense  of  moral  uncleanness,)  feels  as 
J    if  it  were  clothed  with  a  burning  suit  of  armour,  which  it 
,    knows  not  how  to  throw  off,  and  handling  a  deadly  set  of 
weapons  which  strike  itself,  and  yet  which  it  knows  not  how 
to  cast  away." 

"  Beggary  is  a  sad  destiny,  when  the  mendicant  has  been 
always  poor.  But  beggary  is  doubly  miserable  when  he  who 
now  drags  his  limbs  from  door  to  door,  or  pines  in  a  workhouse, 
once  luxuriated  among  thousands,  and  was  '  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day,'  and  who 
has  brought  himself  to  his  wretched  fate  by  his  own  misdoings. 
So  is  it  with  the  soul  that  has  beggared  itself  in  the  spend- 
thrift ways  of  him  who  has  turned  his  back  on  the  '  many 
mansions,'  and  his  face  toward  the  penury  of  spiritual  famine." 
"  Man  has  been  treated  as  if  he  could  no  more  curb  himself 
in  his  downward  hellward  course,  than  the  fragment  xyt  rock 
hurled  from  the  mountain's  brow  can  check  its  rapid  and 
inevitable  progress." 

'*  It  (entertainment)  is  like  the  zephyr  that  kisses  the  flower 
of  the  garden,  and  plays  with  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and 
dimples  the  cheek  of  the  lake,  and  not  like  the  gale  that  makes 
the  princeliest  tree  tremble,  and  brings  billows  of  wrath  from 
the  heart  of  the  old  ocean." 

''Tlie  suggestive  thought  may  be  as  distinct  as  the  rural 
Sabbath-bell  on  a  breathless  morning,  and  as  enchanting  as 
the  song  of  the  skylark." 

"  How  few  seem  to  know  that  the  soul  quitting  the  body  is 
like  the  falcon  that  has  hitherto  been  hood-winked — that  it 
has  merely  entered  on  a  new  existence." 

**  Thrillingly  pleasant  to  the  man  who  has  an  eye  to  see  the 
spiritually  beautiful,  and  pleasant  to  God,  in  a  manner  and 
degree    not    to  be   characterised    by  human  terms,  is  tb 
spectacle  of  a  soul  saved  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  the  b 
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gieat  junctura  'Tis  like  the  snatching  of  an  infant  from  the 
dry  channel  of  the  mountain  stream  as  the  sudden  flood  comes 
roaring  from  the  high  lands.  The  heart  of  the  favoured  mother, 
the  heart  of  the  strong  man  who  rescued  the  little  one  from  the 
lips  of  the  flood,  beats  for  many  a  day  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  hair-breadth  escape.  The  tale  told  half  a  century  after  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  occurrence  will  thrill  the  soul  with 
a  painful  detighL  'Tis  like  the  rescue  of  a  family  from  a 
cotta^,  beneath  which  the  tongue  of  the  earthquake  is  heard 
the  one  minute,  and  above  which  the  lips  of  the  earthquake 
have  closed  the  next  minute.  The  imagination  cannot  picture 
the  feelings  of  this  family  as  they  gaze  upon  the  spot  where 
their  house  once  stood,  and  dream  (for  it  seems  a  dream)  of 
their  escape  from  the  awful  burial.  The  stranger,  from  afar, 
trembles  with  a  solemn  joy  as  he  looks  on  the  place,  just  saved 
from  witnessing  this  terrible  tragedy.  Would  to  God  that 
every  inquirer  in  the  closing  struggle  had  even  such  a  narrow 
escape ! " 

In  his  works  there  b  nothing  narrow  or  feeble,  there  is  no 
grandiloquence  or  one-sidedness,  and  there  are  no  platitudes 
and  inequalities.  The  level  at  which  he  begins  is  maintained 
throughout ;  if  there  be  not  much  originality,  there  is  not  a 
little  that  has  all  the  efl^cct  of  originality,  and  his  one  absorb- 
ing aim  is  to  get  his  readers  to  see  with  his  eyes  the  subjects 
treated,  and  participate  in  his  joys  and  hopes. 

The  style  of  the  first  book  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
style  of  his  last  book.  He  is  a  master  of  phrases,  and  has  a 
command  of  the  English  language  for  which  it  is  not  easy 
accounting.  The  fitting  word  always  comes  when  it  b  wanted, 
and  the  arrangement  of  his  words  is  nearly  perfect.  He  never 
oflends  good  taste  or  violates  the  rules  of  punctuation  and 
grammar.  Technical  terms  are  avoided,  because  he  feels  that 
he  can  dispense  with  them.  Few  of  his  sentences  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  double  meaning,  and  short  ones  alternate  with 
sentences  of  medium  length.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  long 
and  involved ;  his  coinEige  of  words  and  names  is  simple,  but 
felicitous.  It  is  often  accomplished  by  prefixing  in  or  u?i,  and 
affixing  less. 

He  liked  to  think  of  God  as  "The  Uncncompassable,"  and  as 
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the  "  Heart  of  Being."  His  books  are  remarkably  free  from 
self-repetition  either  of  thought  or  expression,  and  may  be  per- 
used one  after  another  without  risk  of  satiety,  but  such  words 
as  "  roundly,"  "  scale,"  "  species,"  "  glimpses,"  etc.,  are  character- 
istic of  him  as  a  writer,  and  we  owe  to  him  quite  a  number  of 
new  words  and  expressions  such  as  "the  new  mankind,"  "hon- 
est gospel,"  "  the  angelic  enemy,"  "  multitudinous  conversions," 
*' moral  automaton,"  "ringleading  sin,"  " evangelicity,"  "con- 
verting capabilities,"  "jewel-studded,"  "conscienceless  accom- 
modation," "  unchisled  simplicity,"  "  damnatory  negativeness," 
*' kid-glove  sentences,"  and  "apoplectic  common-place,"  "the 
unsoiled  banner  in  the  van  of  saints,"  etc.,  etc.  An  attentive 
reading  of  them  is  sure  to  issue  in  the  enrichment  of  one's 
vocabulary,  and  the  charm  of  delicacy  and  refinement  is  never 
absent. 

Besides  thinking  out  and  composing  the  six  noble  treatises 
at  which  we  have  glanced  in  the  order  of  their  publication, 
Dr.  Bathgate  was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to 
Periodical  Literature.  Contributions  from  his  pen  lie  scattered 
through  the  Christian  News,  the  Day -Star,  the  Record, 
Forward,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Magazine,  and  the 
Eva/agelical  Repository,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  unworthy 
of  their  source.  Knowing  well  the  range  of  his  own  powers, 
and  the  topics  which  he  could  best  handle,  he  preferred  select- 
ing his  own  subjects.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  induce  him 
to  perpetrate  the  inconsistency  of  writing  on  a  subject  which  he 
had  not  studied,  and  on  which  he  felt  he  had  nothing  particular 
to  say.  The  more  elaborate  and  important  of  his  PeHodicaZ 
articles  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelical  Repository, 
and  the  wish  has  often  been  expressed  that  a  selection  of  them 
were  made  for  separate  publication ;  but  whether  this  is  one 
of  the  events  of  the  future  is  problematical.  His  occasional 
papers  were  on  such  subjects  as  "Christianity,  and  some  Aspects 
of  Modern  Society,"  "  The  Bible  and  the  Modern  Book-world," 
"Christian  Heroism,"  "  The  Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul,"  etc 

In  place  of  consuming  time,  and  testing  patience,  running 
the  needle  of  criticism  through  his  occasional  papers,  and  to 
some  extent  marring  them  by  the  attempt  to  contract  them, 
we  prefer  to  support  the  position  that  Dr.  Bathgate  was  a 
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masealine  thinker,  and  •  powerful  and  graceful  writer,  by 
calling  from  them  a  casket  of  gems  of  thooghi  aod  ezpres^on, 
and  presenting  them  to  the  reader. 

"A  free  agent  under  the  shadow  of  Qod  is  more  than  a 
eonqneror  over  all  temptation." 

"  We  cannot  homologate  Carlyle'a  doctrine  in  reference  to 
the  anconsdoodness  of  the  heroic,  whether  in  individoala  or 
commonities.  There  is  no  crime  in  great  men  or  great  nations 
feeling  the  truth  regarding  their  greatnesa." 

"  Rather  let  us  hare  a  little  honest  blundering  egotism  than 
a  paradise  of  deficiencies  to  a  large  extent  onfelt" 

"  If  the  life  of  man  be  a  common  thing,  the  earth  carries 
nothing  sacred." 

"  The  stamp  of  the  mint  of  heaven  is  almost  as  valuable  as 
the  gold  itself." 

"  When  once  the  eye  of  the  soul  has  pierced  the  letter  of 
Divine  truth,  no  book  can  reveal  God  to  the  inner  man  like 
some  glorious  passage  of  Scripture,  radiant  with  the  unbor- 
rowed light  of  the  Sua  of  Righteousness." 

"There  must  be  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  foi^ving 
grace  at  the  right  band  of  the  blaster,  else  Christian  contro- 
versialists would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being  saved." 

"  A  correct  crctlence  is  the  beginning  of  a  religious  life." 

"Thousands  of  books  have  no  more  call  to  meddle  with 
morals  or  reti^on  than  a  boy  who,  diligently  engt^ed  in  a 
question  of  arithmetic,  has  to  ask  himself  whether  he  be 
calculating  orthodoxly  or  heterodoxly,  sinfully  or  righteously." 

"No  man  is  capableof  shedding  theChristian  element  through 
a  book  who  does  not  himself  prize  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

"  No  good  comes  of  killing  one  truth  with  another." 

"  Christianity  not  only  paints  the  hero — it  makes  him — it 
dispascs  and  enables  him  to  put  on  the  new,  the  heroic 
character." 

"  The  martyr  finds  it  easier,  much  easier,  to  die  for  truth 
and  Christ  than  many  an  ordinary  Christian  to  put  a  ten- 
pound  note  into  the  treasury  of  the  Master." 

"  His  (Paul's)  earnestness  is  not  monotonous,  like  tiie  stroke 
of  a  pendulum.  It  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  before  him." 
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I  **  He  (Paul)  is  just  as  sorry  that  Qod  is  slighted  as  that  man 
!^cs  lost" 

1^  "In  religion,  in  the  highest  departments  of  the  Christian 
t^.'life,  there  is  ample  room  for  nature  to  work,  and  to  produce 
trees  of  righteousness  of  every  variety,  from  the  great  rugged 
i  J  oak,  daring  the  storm  with  a  majestic  calmness,  down  to  the 
%9  small  modest  garden  tree,  bearing  its  first  crop  of  fruit" 
^  ''In  childhood  we  admired  shrubs  clipped  into  the  shape  of 
;  fishes  and  men.  Now  such  unseeming  symmetry  appears  to 
,  be  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  nature, 
.    and  the  grace  of  a  living  thing." 

"  Melancholy  he  (John)  not  seldom  is,  but  his  is  the  melan- 
choly of  the  saint  who  is  oppressed  because  men  prefer  the 
darkness  of  self  and  sin  to  the  light  of  Christ" 

"  John  is  away.  Jesus  is  away.  But  the  gospel  abides — 
the  gospel  which  fills  with  light  men's  hearts,  men's  homes, 
men  s  graves,  men's  future  habitations,  man's  eternity  and 
immensity." 

"  Conversation  is  a  greater  power  than  even  the  pvZpit" 
*'  Conscience,  the  sense  of  right,  the  sense  of  (Jod,  is  by  far 
the  divinest  thing  in  man." 

"  We  are  at  any  hour  liable  to  be  served  with  the  summons 
of  the  pale  messenger  who  comes  twice  to  no  son  of  Adam." 

"It  is  not  so  difficult  to  persuade  the  tenth  of  any  ten 
converted  neighbours  to  turn  unto  the  Lord  as  it  is  to  persuade 
the  first" 

"  We  believe  we  should  soon  have  a  spiritual  millennium  if 
the  one  virtue  of  Christian  meditation  were  to  keep  pace  with 
the  other  improvements  of  the  day." 

"  The  alps  of  civilisation  are  not  crossed  in  a  day." 
"  Truth  is  so  revealed,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  so  fashioned, 
that  the  latter  would  never  miss  the  former  were  the  right  of 
private  judgment  only  exercised  under  right  circumstances." 

"  The  man  sincerely  anxious  to  find  the  true  only,  to  know 
the  right  only,  has  within  him  a  powerful  magnet  which 
draws  truth  out  of  the  most  unlikely  comers." 

"  Whenever  our  Christian  indignation  against  error  and 
errorists  degenerates  into  anger  that  scorches  even  the  breast 
cherishing  it,  we  have  violated  the  right  of  private  judgment 
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by  transforming  the  mistakes  and  heresies  of  the  errorist  imo 
an  offence  against  us,  rather  than  aberrations  from  the  teotK 
or  an  offence  against  God." 

'^  There  is  the  Bible  of  History  as  well  as  the  Holy  Bibk' 

''No  man,  no  host  of  men,  can  keep  a  faithfol  Christiln 
soldier  from  enjoying  the  approval  of  the  IMTine  Captain  and 
his  own  consdence." 

"  We  do  not  prize  at  its  real  value  this  eirery-day  gift  d 
moral  variety  and  mental  diversity.  .  .  .  The  very  azme 
heavens  are  relieved  and  adorned  by  the  little  doud  sailing  in 
the  concave  of  the  Great  Immense." 

**  The  sustaining  of  a  small  deception  is  often  more  heinous 
than  the  commission  of  a  grievous  sin  instantly  followed  by 
confession." 

"  Every  man  is  earnest  according  as  he  believes  the  tnitli 
that  must  generate  earnestness  in  a  moral  nature ;  although 
every  man  is  not  earnest  after  the  same  type  of  earnestness." 

HIS  DEATH. 

"  Man  proposes,  God  disposes."  Mr.  Bathgate  had  stood  t^e 
visit  to  America  so  well,  and  was  conscious  of  so  much  benefit 
from  it,  that  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  had  added  ten  years 
to  his  life.  How  thick  and  close  the  veil  which  Mercy's  hand 
has  let  down  between  us  and  the  future !  Before  eighteen 
months  had  fled,  his  life  had  come  to  an  unexpected  close,  and 
he  had  joined  the  blood- washed  throng. 

Whether  his  "gentle  wafture  to  the  sky"  would  have  taken 
place  at  the  time  that  it  did,  and  the  circumstances  would  have 
been  the  same,  if  for  months  before  his  engagements  had  been 
fewer,  and  the  strain  less  severe,  is  an  unanswerable  question, 
and  our  wisdom  lies  in  refusing  to  entertain  it.  Fervent 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  "  Preserver  of  men "  on  this  oround 
that  the  voice  which  called  him  home,  did  not  make  itself  sooner 
heard,  and  our  consolation  is  this,  that  when  it  came,  he  was 
"  ready"  for  the  summons. 

The  subjoined  details  from  the  pen  of  the  surviving  partner 
of  his  toils,  cares,  sorrows,  and  joys,  will  be  read  with  tearful 
interest — 

"The   last   few  months  of   Dr.  Bathgate's  life,   owino*   to 
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circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  had  too  much 
to  do. 

"In  April,  1879,  he  visited  Galashiels  for  the  last  time,  preach- 
ing on  the  Sunday,  and  presiding  next  evening  at  a  soiree  in 
connection  with  the  Spring  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  Later  in  the  same  month,  he  attended  the  Congre- 
gational Union  meetings  in  Dundee,  as  delegate  from  the 
Evangelical  Union. 

''Throughout  the  summer  every  effort  to  get  rest  seemed 
thwarted,  and  having  all  along  abandoned  himself  to  his  work, 
it  was  perhaps  a  fitting  close  to  a  most  unselfish  life  that 
ministering  to  others  should  absorb  his  energies  to  the  end. 

"  He  visited  his  people  with  great  regularity,  and  as  the  year 

drew  to  a  close,  it  seemed  as  if  he  '  redeemed '  the  time,  and 
looked  after  the  infirm  and  suffering  ones  in  his  flock  with 

even  more  than  his  usual  tenderness,  often  remarking  how  glad 

every  one  was  to  see  him,  or  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  '  the 

fruits  of  the  spirit'  abounding. 

"  On  Christmas  Day  he  presided  at  the  social  meeting  of  the 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  was  very  bright  and  happy, 
closing  by  urging  the  teachers  to  study  anew  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  to  remember  he  was  the  Revealer  of  the  Father, 
and  that  every  aim  should  be  this — to  '  be  about  the  Father's 
business.' 

"  Friday  and  Saturday  he  was  absorbed  in  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath.  He  preached  with  great  power  and  fervour.  The 
whole  service  was  memorable.  He  read  Rev.  vii.  9-17 ;  Psalm 
cxliv.  The  congregation  sang  Ps.  ciii.  13-18; '  Saviour  through 
the  desert  lead  us;'  Psalm  xxiv.  7-10;  closing  with  'Heaven 
is  our  home.'    *  Our  pilgrim  song'  he  called  this  last 

'*  His  text  was  Heb.  i.  8,  and  he  dwelt  on  the  'enduring  king- 
dom,' saying  with  great  earnestness,  '  Oh !  you  young  men ! 
I'd  give  half  the  world,  if  I  had  it,  just  to  persuade  you  that 
the  only  permanent  thing  in  the  universe  is  righteousness,  and 
that  the  smallest  duty,  rightly  doiiCf  Is  a  contribution  to  this 
abiding  kingdom.' 

"His  last  words  were — ^' Brethren,  when  this  kingdom  is 
with  1 7}  us,  and  before  us,  we  know  the  meaning  of  the  old 
year  and  the  new  year ;  we  can  trust  the  Ood  of  all  our  days ; 
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w<i  T^ioam  iijidpiia^  frraa.  rr-^f  aod  lom  ;  ve  f:i»uecmtf  g>in 
ami  bieffin^  af  e^'^rj  kfmx :  v^  !t*v?  ^mr  loiiu  gitiied  about, 
ami  Qor  'ignia  rrazsme,  fiir  ve  •fOLecIx  ealenlate  en  tli«  nn- 
eensfscT  of  die  sme  if  the  Xaac^'^  coming,  aod  we  Itear  him 
STin^  '  Be  j^  eha^&ge  R&ir  alao.  for  the  Sea  c^  man 
ff>tnjt^fi  u  in  hom  wh^it  t?  Khmfc-  hoc* 

'  He  Rdnieii  honi*  nkSanc  asil  hAopT — no  szn  o£  wealciiess 
or  oaasnal  w^acineaB  abooG  him.  The  large  coi^regatioa,  the 
expectant  faces  of  his  people,  and  their  ^ngia^  had  been  a 
gnMt  jov  to  him.  We  calked  ahoat  the  aerriee  as  was  our 
wont,  and  espeeiallj  abooc  the  sabj^ets  on  vhidi  he  bad 
pceaded  on  theae  last  Sahbathn — '  Ttiea^  of  Christ,'  '  Ser- 
vaatB  at  Bi^leooaie^.'  and  'The  Endcmi^  Kii^dom.'  All 
His  miniatedal  fife  theae  topics  had  lun  near  his  heart  and 
eotiseieace.  aibi  he  did  not  deem  them  exhaosted.  '  I  must 
atady  the  loth  I^alm  a  few  months  lon^ier,'  he  said,  'and 
then  expoond  it  delibeiatelv.'  Adding. '  What  the  Christian 
Church  of  these  times  sorely  needs,  is  a  rerival  of  the  spirit  of 
righleooaneas.  I  am  deeply  persoaded  of  that'  There  was 
always  anxiety  in  his  heart.  Living  on  high  spiritoal  levels 
himself,  he  longed  to  help  others  to  be  godly.and  was  'chagrined' 
when  his  efforts  were  anarailing,  or  when  men  were  '  less  noble 
and  manly  than  Christians  ought  to  be.' 

"  He  spoke  tenderly  of  friends  and  neighbours  and  'coming 
changes,'  and  when  I  referred  to  his  phrase  'quietly  calculate,' 
'  \Vhat  else  can  we  do  V  he  said. 

"  Having  promised  to  visit  one  of  the  Sabbath-schools  con- 
nected with  his  church,  he  set  out  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
Soon  after  that  dreadful  gale  (known  now  as  the  gale  of 
December  28th)  arose,  and  he  met  it  full  in  the  face,  and 
fought  his  way  through  it  till  he  '  felt  spent.'  Unable,  when 
his  destination  was  reached,  to  address  the  children,  a  cab 
was  procured,  and  as  he  re-entered  his  '  dear  little  home,' 
□either  his  step,  nor  voice,  nor  eye  gave  any  indication  that 
the  '  Invisible  Messenger '  followed  him.  But  the  struggle 
with  that  fierce  storm  had  strained  the  '  silver  cord '  more 
than  appeared.  After  resting  a  while,  he  went  early  to  bed, 
feeling  'entirely  better'  and  'as  cosy  as  possible,'  when 
suddenly  his  own  words,  spoken   in   the  pulpit  six  weeks 
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before,  were  fulfilled  in  his  own  experience,  '  To  us,  one  by 
one,  the  Master  will  speak  in  a  way  he  has  never  spoken 
before,  and  will  never  speak  again.  He  will  call  us  aside,  and 
we  will  vanish  from  the  eyes  of  men  and  of  friends.  If  we 
are  "  faithful  unto  death,"  the  love  of  Christ  will  place  a  crown 
of  life  on  our  brows.* 

"  It  was  even  so.  Swiftly,  unexpectedly, '  the  end  which  is 
but  the  beginning-  was  reached,  and  ere  danger  was  realised 
the  shores  of  the  better  country  were  gained. 

"  Being  found  faithful,  he  '  was  translated,  that  he  should 
not  see  death,'  and  instead  of  a  dark  shadow  there  came  to 
him  that  Sabbath  evening  a  few  more  rays  of  light  from  that 
'Light  of  the  World*  in  whom  he  had  for  so  many  years 
consciously  '  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being,'  and  who 
was  his  Hope  for  '  the  ages  of  the  Heavenly  Evermore.'  As 
he  gently  closed  his  eyes  on  earth,  peace  set  the  seal  of  heaven 
on  his  face,  and  the  calm,  bright  smile  she  left  there  soothed 
those  he  loved  here,  a  whisper  from  the  '  voice  that  was  still,' 
saying,  *  satisfied  now  * — '  more  than  conqueror.' 

"Thus  was  'death  swallowed  up  in  victory,'  as  'sure  of 
the  glorious  welcome,'  our  '  pilgrim  soldier '  *  reached  home.' 
We  who  are '  still  on  the  battlefield '  see  a  new  meaning  in 
the  old  words — *  Happy  is  he  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his 
God,  .  .  .  who  keepeth  truth  for  ever.'  His  '  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.' " 

THE  FUNERAX. 

The  Tay  Bridge  accident  was  one  of  the  saddest  and  com- 
pletest  disasters  of  modem  times.  Of  all  that  trainf ul  there 
was  not  one  left  to  tell  how  it  happened  !  It  was  bound  to 
make  a  most  profound  impression,  and  yet  there  were  many 
in  the  E.U.,  and  beyond  it,  who  were  more  moved  by  the 
death  of  William  Bathgate  than  they  were,  or  perhaps  could 
be  expected  to  be,  by  that  terrible  catastrophe.  Never  more 
will  some  of  his  more  attached  friends  be  able  to  read  these 
affecting  verses  in  one  of  his  favourite  psalms — the  103rd — 
"  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a  fiower  of  the  field  so 
he  fiourisheth,  for  the  vdnd  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and 
the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more" — without  thinking 
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of  him.  What  he  would  have  wished  himself — a  sadden  oil 
lingering  death — we  do  not  know.  It  seemed  good  to  Him  k 
whose  sight  the  death  of  his  saints  is  precious,  to  snap  eaitUy 
ties  in  a  twinkling,  and  to  grant  him  swift  release  from  eaithij 
bordens  and  anxieties ;  and  it  b  befitting  that  we  should  ^ 
say, "  Not  our  wills,  but  thine  be  done." 

'*  God  neyer  is  before  his  time. 
And  nerer  is  behind.'* 

It  must  have  been  difficult  for  those  who  were  with  him  in 
his  last  moments  to  believe  that  he  had  actually  crossed  ^ 
stream  of  death  at  its  narrowest ;  and  as  tidings  of  his  demise 
spread,  there  must  have  been  in  multitudes  of  hearts  a  ming- 
ling of  surprise  and  sorrow.  Wherever  he  had  laboured,  or 
his  voice  had  been  heard,  the  feeling  must  have  asserted 
itself  that  his  going  hence  had  indeed  impoverished  earth,  and 
enriched  heaven. 

"  Our  blessings  brighten  as  they  leave  us "  in  the  act  of 
leaving  us,  and  after  they  have  left  us.  Parents  know  not 
how  much  they  love  and  value  a  beloved  child  till  it  bemns  to 
droop ;  and  if  the  drooping  end  in  death,  they  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  remark  that  persons  are  our  true  wealth,  which 
they  never  had  before.  Wives  know  not  the  worth  of  true 
and  tender  husbands  till  they  have  to  speak  of  them  as  '*  not 
dead,  but  gone  before,"  and  churches,  with  pastors  over  them 
of  the  Divine  Heads  own  preparing  and  sendin'^*,  uniformlv 
express  themselves  in  loving  and  laudatory  teruis  respectini^ 
them  when  they  are  beyond  sight  and  hearing,  as  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing  while  they  were  yet  with  them. 

The  death,  without  warning  given,  of  a  pastor  who  had 
never  spared  himself  to  serve  them,  was  a  stunning  blow  to 
the  Winton  Place  Church;  and  it  was  natural  that  office- 
bearei-s  and  members  should  take  thought  how  they  could 
most  liitingly  manifest  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  had  held 
him,  and  the  affection  which  his  Christian  consistency  and  un- 
ceasing labours,  extending  over  so  many  years,  had  evoked. 
Nothing  that  they  could  say  or  do  could  any  longer  affect  him  ; 
but  they ^ would  have  done  neither  themselves,  nor  the  sense  of 
loss  pervading  the  community,  justice,  if  they  had  not  draped 
church  and  pulpit  in  black,  and  overruled  the  arrano'ements 
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for  a  private  funeral  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  chief 
mourners — the  bereaved  wife  and  son — and  decided  to  make 
it  a  Public  Funeral.  However  dear  our  dead  ones  may  be  to 
us,  we  have  no  choice  but  reverently  and  sorrowfully  to  accom- 
pany their  remains  to  "the  house  appointed  for  all  living/* 
and  leave  them  there  under  His  eye  who  counts  all  cemeteries 
and  churchyards  as  His  "  Acre."  What  follows  is  the  report 
of  the  Funeral,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Kilmarnock  Stcmdard 
of  the  3rd  January,  1880 : — 

"At  the  request  of  friends,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
immediate  relatives,  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  made 
arrangements  to  have  a  public  funeral  on  Thursday  (New 
Year's  Day),  preceded  by  a  service  in  the  church.  The  coffin 
was  removed  to  the  chapel,  and  placed  on  the  table  in  the  old 
choir  seat  immediately  below  the  platform.  It  was  covered 
with  beautiful  flowers,  and  had  on  it  a  silver  plate,  on  which 
was  engraved — 'The  Reverend  William  Bathgate.  Bom 
September  28,  1820;  died  December  28,  1879.'  The  hour 
fixed  for  the  service  was  noon — the  hour  of  the  usual  New 
Year's  prayer  meeting.  Long  before  that  hour  the  members 
of  the  church  and  other  friends  began  to  assemble,  the  gallery 
being  reserved  for  ladies.  The  immediate  relatives  and  office- 
bearers ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  bier,  and  on  or 
near  the  platform  were  seated  nearly  all  the  clergymen  of  the 
town,  and  many  ministerial  brethren  of  the  denomination 
from  a  distance.  The  church  was  quite  filled,  and  among 
those  present  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
laboured  so  long  for  the  good  of  the  town  were  several  of  the 
Magistrates,  members  of  Council,  and  leading  inhabitants. 
Rev.  Alexander  Denholm,  colleague  of  Dr.  Bathgate,  presided, 
and  with  him  in  the  pulpit  were  the  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson, 
Greenock,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Hislop,  Glasgow.  The  first 
four  verses  of  the  90th  Psalm  having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davidson  offered,  up  a  solemn  and  most  impressive  prayer. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop  then  read  portions  of  Scripture : — 2nd 
Kings,  il  1-11;  Psalm  ciii;  1st  CSorinthians,  xv.,  48  to  end. 
At  the  close  he  said : — 

''  Such  a  day  as  this  is  not  a  time  for  speech.    I  should  have 
preferred  to  mourn  beside  the  bier  of  our  dear  friend  in 
30 


i»         rnz  m^P^zzzcAL  zrsiGS  worthies. 

i  k  to  try  to  ny 
t  u-d>T  wbere,  wlien 
t  ibu  his  ovn.  He 
"■^  V  XKi^  vet  V32.  j'za.  as  A^  b;nr:  sod  pectiaps  whoi  we 
"stnik.  if  i3tf  Ijirr  w^  s  »iea  ka.  lad  uk  sam«  Lord  who  is 
•wTSL  te.  h  3UST  »  zaaifsai  ^  u  bdnv  thu,  tor  all  that 
zmt  JKceuc.  j'tc  laai  ip:a2  -^sr  pattor,  we  and  our  dear 
^•^'w?,  SR  srs  ^  frm  «li^  ir-^***  Takfii  away  &om  our 
^obi — acve  -w^:  seeaufi.  u  esv^  aai  froua  ds — tbey  stand 
^  ae  f:T%^:iiaii.  aaii  v?  ate  jgeeatJ  bdiind  Uiem.  They 
«uea  i^  ATStf  :c  ;»sc>:aa^£tK&.  aai  bufak  iheir  foice  for 
i&  Be:  mi«y  :«:::3,  v~  £e  z^ol  bom  cor  bead :  the  covering 
2=it  ^iSf  »cka:.  .j-cs  i!T=--w.»f :  s^Hf  is  ooe  nken  ont  here, 
ascQ^uc  akfn  vcs  ij«» :  aai  i&e  ftccu  Bne  most  be  dressed, 
siu  :c*fE  T  jfcss  ^IJei  ^ :  »r>i  we  £sl  coselv^  with  a  strange, 
eriil  i£C2^  :£  iir-rt^cziaB  *^~-"~'  in  ie  frost  line,  with  do 
wiir  -:LTr.-  '''-^~  :o;  -r'f'*"~--^-~  is*p  lerweai  oniselves  and 
zLu  iC-ici.  »U-riiKiT^z:c  ««^iy.  Ai  first  in  earlier  life, 
Iti^:!  ii  A  n-iTf  ri'itfe  cl  DiWi  lo  ^i^.  focMshio^  we  hear  of,  a 
Tit<>i-  -  w:c;£'3.  a  iclisi^Ty  ■■-'-•"'- '"j:  others,  bat  scarcely 
'  ■"■'*"~ '~,^  3S.  Ec:  ';y  aai  eye  a  ccrnxatie  falls  here,  another 
liere,  ar.c^i  t:^  iL-i  coKceiz^  ^::=iiiirs  thin  and  dwindle,  and 
iben  '"''-  s-rr=EK  ev-K:;.  cr  tii-e  p^jisibility  of  it,  forces  us  to 
tiie  a  ^  rvcfcal  iz-ijrssj — w*  r.*V-*  i;  to  oarselves,  as  we  say. 
Tb-en  !.:)  — *^y  cave  ■;<eea  taken  frcm  oar  head,  we  think  of 
it  as  i.-.-"A-?~:-j  »i  Ei2s3  tiT  lOT  osr-elves,  aod  wonder  how 
we  will  t.car  oTirselves  when  is  ccmes  to  oar  torn. 

-■G'^ne' — ■&-■■  mere" — never."  That  is  the  kind  of  diige 
that  ^ocs  on  in  the  strickvii  and  lor'oni  heart.  The  familiar 
face  aad  ci^r^ire  in  the  chair  at  home — no  more :  the  pre^nce 
on  the  pjtlic  street  or  quiet  country  road — no  more;  the 
presence  lere.  the  «iuile,  the  tear,  the  kindling  earnest  voice,  or 
the  tone  of  voice  tliat  was  as  level,  and  direct,  and  as  sttaight, 
and  uTTu  as  riihteonsness  it^if — never  again,  never  once  for- 
ever. '  Tr.i  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  goae,  and  the  place 
that  once  knew  it  will  know  it  no  more.'  Bat  in  lameotin;; 
what  is  gom-,  we  forget  to  be  thankful  for  what  once  camt  lo 
US-  True,  God  talxs,  but  he  first  'jives.  And  shall  God  send 
is  best  and  give  his  best,  and  have  no  thanks  for  them  ?    It 
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occurs  to  the  good  heart,  not  at  first  perhaps  when  all  is  sore, 
and  bitter,  and  dark ;  but  by  and  bye,  when  it  is  only  sad  and 
quiet,  and  when  we  have  had  time  for  reflection,  it  occurs  to 
us  that  our  present  sorrows  are  always  a  testimony  to  our 
past  happiness.     Darkness  is  the  absence  of  light,  but  the 
light  was  here.     We  mourn  because  our  treasure  is  gone,  we 
have  it  not  now,  but  it  is  clear  from  that  we  had  it  once.     We 
cannot  be  thankful  for  our  loss,  but  our  day  of  loss  ought  to 
suggest  the  happy  day  of  our  possession.     There  could  be  no 
vales  of  tears  if  there  had  been  no  sunlighted  hills  on  which 
we  once  walked.     To  lose  is  to  have  possessed,  and  the  pain 
of  the  one  is  measured  by  the  very  joy  of  the  other.     And  by 
well  remembering  God's  goodness  in  departed  yesterdays,  by 
gratefully  recalling  the  brightness  of  days  that  are  no  more, 
it  detains  the  reflected  brightness  of  these  days,  though  the 
days  themselves  are  dead.     When  we  remember  what  they 
made   us   and  what  they  keep   us — the  memories   that  are 
immortal,  the  good  that  has  entered  into  our  life  as  a  per- 
manent element  and  cannot  die — when  we  think  of  what  they 
will  evermore  do  for  us;  for  they  seem  to  go  to  God  and  mingle 
with  his  omnipresence  to  follow  us  everywhere — not  with  us 
only  here  or  there,  only  now  or  then,  but  at  our  side  always, 
everywhere — when  we  remember  that  unseen  companionship, 
that  influence,  that  power  and  sweetness — we  begin  to  be  con- 
strained to  think  with  gratitude  of  what  God  gave  and  spared 
so  long  rather  than  to  think  with  repining  of  what  God  has 
now  taken  away — we  begin  to  cherish,  amid  our  disconsolate 
regrets  for  their  sorrowful  dying,  a  gratitude  that  they  ever 
lived,  for  we  feel  that  no  change,  not  even  death,  can  ever 
make  it  all  the  same  to  us  as  if  they  had  never  lived.     Let 
then  a  little  Christian  joyfulness  creep  into  the  psalmist's  sad 
strain — let  there  be  a  little  dawn  of  light  from  the  Risen,  the 
immortal  life  of  the  New  Testament  to  spread  itself  over  the 
darker  horizon  of  the  Old  Testament.     Let  us  remember  God 
by  his  giving,  and  by  his  giving  again,  and  not  only  by  his 
taking  away ;  for  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing  to  return  no 
thanks  when  the  past  is  over,  to  forget  the  loan  and  gift  of  love 
when  it  has  spent  all  upon  us,  or  to  call  the  play  naught  when 
the  curtain  falls. 
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"^'Thanks  be  unto  Ood  who  giveth  us  the  yUiorjika^' 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Cihrist'  These  axe  the  last  wends  of  \mU\ 
printed  book.  It  is  tiie  pow^s^of  this  same  text  thit  MiU| 
look— for  the  swift  work  of  death  left  him  no  time&rivt 
— «eems  almost  intended  to  ocmvey.  For  he  lies  tlwievft 
the  calm  smile  of  medc  trioinph  upon  his  &oe»  as  if  toq 
that  in  that  moment  of  solemn  loneliness  when  he  met  doA 
and  death  met  him,  it  was  he  and  not  death  that  hid  Ai 
victory.  There  are  those  who  will  fare  in  the  joum^of  Hi 
worse  and  lonelier  for  his  gain.  There  are  those  idio  will  M 
the  world  turned  colder  already  for  his  ahs^iee.  But  era 
when  the  world  turns  more  deserted  and  wintry  to  us  iiiani^ 
i»— when,,  as  it  might  seem,  we  have  bat  little  compiny  kft 
but  our  own  cold  shadow— let  us  not  be  tempted  to  Ihhikii 
are  so  abandoned  and  forgotten  as  we  seem.  We  axe  in  Bs 
hands — into  whose  hands  and  holy  keeping  all  our  IcsseB  &B. 
He  can  lose  nothing,  nor  can  we  lose  him.  All  dbsnge  ii 
transacted  within  his  presence.  There  is  transference,  but  m 
ceasing  to  be.  There  is  translation,  bnt  no  death.  Idfe  is 
his.  Death  is  his  also.  Death  is  but  a  blind-folded  servani, 
and  even  when  he  seems  to  win  he  loses  the  victory.  'Thanks 
be  unto  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory.' 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson  then  offered  up  an  impressive  prayer, 
after  which  the  first  three  verses  of  the  53rd  Paraphrase  were 

SUDg. 

"  The  blessing  having  been  pronounced,  four  of  the  office- 
bearers carried  the  coffin  to  the  hearse,  the  organist  playing 
the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  and  the  cortege  then  proceeded  by 
way  of  St.  Marnock  Street,  King  Street,  Duke  Street,  and 
London  Road  to  the  Cemetery.  The  mournful  proeession  was 
an  exceptionally  long  one,  and  the  route  was  lined  with 
sympathising  spectators.  On  reaching  the  Cemetery  the 
mourners  lined  the  pathway,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  of  the  office-bearers  to  the  grave.  After  it 
had  been  buried,  the  Rev..  Mr.  Wilson,  Paisley,  engaged  in 
prayer,  which  brought  the  solemn  rites  to  a  close.  The  bells 
of  the  town  were  tolled  during  the  ceremony." 

The  following  Sunday  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  to  a 
crowded,  subdued,  and  expectant  congregation,  in   Winton 
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Place  Chapel  by  an  old  and  valued  friend — ^Professor  Hunter 
cf  Leith.  He  was  the  minister  who,  when  Dr.  Bathgate 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Evangelical  Union,  wrote  inti- 
mating that  his  request  would  be  cheerfully  complied  with  if 
the  interview  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  converse  with  him 
at  Dr.  Morison's  house,  Kilmarnock,  turned  out  satisfactory. 
The  text  selected  was  1  Cor.  iii.  21-23,  and  he  spoke  only  the 
bare  truth  when,  in  giving  utterance  to  a  few  eulogistic 
remarks,  he  said  that  "those  who  knew  Dr.  Bathgate  best 
honoured  and  loved  him  most." 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  line  of  the  paraphrase — 
"And  all  the  dead  forgotten  lie."  The  living  absorb  atten- 
tion and  thought.  Dr.  Bathgate  will  share  the  fate  of  other 
preachers  and  pastors.  Those  who  knew,  admired,  and  loved 
him  will,  a  few  years  hence,  have  gone  "  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,"  and  he  will  become  an  umbra  nominis  (a  shade  of  a 
name). 

We  were  pleased  to  notice  some  time  ago  that  the  Winton 
Place  Church  had  done  themselves  honour  by  converting,  at 
considerable  outlay,  the  centre  division  of  the  spacious  window 
behind  the  pulpit  into  a  Memorial  window.  On  this  window, 
the  colours  of  which  are  beautiful,  and  blend  harmoniously, 
have  been  legibly  inscribed  his  name,  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
and  the  text  (Heb.  i.  8)  of  the  last  sermon  which  Dr.  Bathgate 
preached ;  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  window  is  adorned 
by  two  figures,  the  one  that  of  Christ,  the  other  that  of  Mary, 
and  the  intention  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  to  suggest 
the  f£tct  of  Christ's  own  resurrection,  and  the  doctrine  of  our 
resurrection  in  and  through  him.  For  generations,  therefore — 
as  long  as  the  sacred  edifice  shall  last — Dr.  Bathgate  will  not 
be  quite  nameless  and  forgotten,  and  we  would  fain  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  window  will  lead  many  of  the  worshippers 
within  its  walls  to  inquire  who  Dr.  Bathgate  was,  what  were 
the  facts  of  his  history,  and  in  what  respects  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  to  imitate  all  about  him  and  his  work  that  was 
deserving  imitation,  and  so  serve  both  a  useful  and  ornamental 
purpose. 
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EXPRESSIONS   OF   CONDOLENCE   AND   OBITUABT  NOTICES. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  thatSre  have  thus  £ar  indnlgEi 
in  a  strain  of  exaggeration,  and  that  we  saw  in  Dr.  BaUi^ 
what  others  did  not  see,  it  may  be  well  that  we  should  &Ba» 
those  for  whom  he  laboured,  and  with  whom  he  was  mosi 
closely  identified  as  a  Christian  minister,  to  tell  their  ovntik 
of  appreciation  and  ol  grief.  • 

Writing  to  Dr.  Bathgate's  wife  and  ^f^  the  Elders,  afta 
referring  tg  the  deep  pain  and  inexpressible  sorrow  which  Dr. 
Bathgate's  death  had  caused  them,  go  on  to  express  'their 
sense  of  the  great  loss  which  .they  and  the  6hurdi  have  sus- 
tained in  the  removal  of  one  whose  genuiile  Christian  tender- 
ness, far-seeing  prudence,  and  impartiaT  integrity  ever  seemed 
and  maintained  during  his  ministry  unbroken  peace  and  un- 
interrupted prosperity;  their  high  appreciation  of  the  untirin^; 
zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  for  twenty-two 
years  he  laboured  among  them  to  win  men  to  Christ,  establish 
Christians  in  their  faith,  and  to  promote  tbe  bests  interests  of 
the  church." 

The  terms  of  the  Managers'  resolution  were   these: "Bv 

accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Church  in  1857  to  become  its 
pastor,  a  happy  union  of  sentiment  and  feeling  was  efiected 
amongst  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  since  that  time 
till  his  lamented  death  on  28th  December  last.  Dr.  Bath<yat*?'s 
ministrations,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  have  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  develope  and  perpetuate  the  best  characteristic? 
of  the  Christian  life  among  his  people." 

The  terms  of  the  Sabbath  School  Teachers'  resolution  were 
these  : — "  In  him  the  teachers  feel  that  they  have  lost  not  onlv 
a  faithful  minister,  but  a  devoted  fellow-worker  and  a  dear 
friend,  who  took  an  active  and  unceasing  interest  both  in 
themselves  and  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  one 
who  was  ready  at  all  times  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  advancin*^ 
the  cause  of  their  common  Master,  having  made  it  the  last 
labour  of  his  life  to   further  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 


vounsf." 


Members  of  the  Church  and  Congregation  have  recorded 
that — "As  one  of  the  most  noble  and  honourable  of  men. 
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eloquently  fervent  on  behalf  of  truth,  righteousness,  Christ  and 
man,  we  not  only  loved^and  honoured  him,  but  also  feel  that 
we  owe  to  him  most  lotRng  memories." 

The  resolution  of  the  Kilmarnock  Abstainers'  Union  (of 
which  he  was  an  honorary  president)  contains  the  following 
sentences : — ''  The  Association  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  services  he  rendered  to  the  temperance  movement  during 
the  many  years  he  luboured  in  this  town.  •  .  .  This  Society 
will  long  miss  jthe  help  afforded  it  by  his  hearty  and  willing 
efforts,  and  the  <!^gnity  conferred  on  it  by  his  honoured  name; 
but  its  loss  ii  his  gain.  '  He  rests  from  his  labours  and  his 
works  do  follow  him.' " 

The  ndxt  aod  last  resolution  explains  itself, — 

»    Eyanokligal  UinoN  Hall  Committee, 
Qf^ASOOW,  94th  February^  1880. 

"This  b^ing  the  first  meeting  of  Committee  since  the 
lamented  death  of  the  Kev.  William  Bathgate,  D.D.,  Senior 
Pastor  of  the  Eyangelical  Union  Church,  Winton  Place,  Kil- 
marnock, the  Committee  unanimously  resolve  to  put  on  record 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  Christian  worth  of  their  de- 
parted brother,  and  Iheir  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  they 
have  sustained  by  his  unexpected  death. 

"During  the  many  years  Dr.  Bathgate  was  a  member  of 
this  Committee,  he  attended  its  meetings  with  great  regularity. 
He  invariably  brought  to  bear  on  the  consideration  of  business 
much  intellectual  sagacity  as  well  as  Christian  patience  and 
brotherly  kindness,  and  the  want  of  his-  well-balanced  mind 
and  heart  will  be  deeply  felt  in  time  to  come. 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Committee  that  a  man  of  so  much 
mental  power  and  culture,  and  of  such  sterling  Christian 
worth,  should  have  lived  and  died  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Evangelical  Union." 

By  all  the  ministers  of  the  Union,  Dr.  Bathgate's  death  was 
deeply  regretted,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  were  so  affected 
by  it,  that  they  felt  constrained  to  make  public  reference  to  it. 
The  Rev.  W.  R  Scott,  Langholm,  took  occasion  to  say — **  I 
know  of  no  other  man  in  our  beloved  Church,  or  any  other 
Church,  whose  life,  like  Paul's,  was  so  much  bound  up  in 
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CSirist*&    Wbere  will  we  get  a  man  to  fill  his  place  in  tk 
ETma^lical  Umon,  to  do  the  ^eat  amount  of  work  T^hidib^ 
did  so  quietly  mud  anassamingly  ?**     ''  Be  v.  R.  Anderson,  Gk- 
||OW,  took  oocmsion  to  say — "  We  have  known  him  intimately 
fcv  upwards  of  27  years,  and  the  longer  we  knew  him  tike 
OKoe  did  we  admire  him  for  his  sterling  worth,  honesty,  and 
Cliristian  dejv^rtment.'*     Rev.  J.   Whitson,   Anstrather,  took 
oceasaoQ  to  say — "  Dr.  Bathgate  was  one  of  the  truest  and 
noblest  of  men.      He  carried  himself  with  great  Christian 
manHiKtsss  and  yet,  withal,  had  very  great  tenderness  of  soul 
towards  down>trodden  and  suffering   humanity.     He  had  a 
perfect  alicffience  of  deceit,  or  sham,  or  mere  pretence  in  any 
form.     He  was  honest  to  the  core.**     Rev.  Alex.  Davidson, 
Greenock,  took  occasion  to  say — "  Dr.  Bathgate  was,  by  his 
Christian  sagadty.  his  spiritual  earnestness,  his  loyalty  to  the 
Master  and  to  the  great  evangelical  truths  of  God's  word  and 
saving  plan,  his  culture,  and  his  understanding  of  the  times, 
the  unbending  inte^ty,  uprightness,  and  noble  consistency  of 
Lis  whole  character,  an  ornament,  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a 
sourvv  of  blessing  and  inspiration  to  the  Evangelical  Unioa 
He  was,  take  him  all  in  all.  as  a  man,  and  as  a  minister  of 
rliris:.  vM^.o  of  whom  any  Christian  comraunity  might  be  proud, 
for  1.0  was  one  on  whom  you  could  rely,  confident  that  he 
wouM  not  disappv^int  you.     I  have  known  him   for  close  on 
live-and-thirtv  voars.     "For  nearly  25  I  have  been  honoured  to 
eniov  his  intimate  friendship.     I  have  known  him  speak  true 
words,  faithful  won.ls,  stern  words,  but  never  an  unkind  one. 
Not  only  did  I  never  know  of  him  doing  an  unrighteous,  a 
di>liOiiourable  act,  I  know  he  scorned  and  loathed  the  very 
thought  of  such  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul." 

With  all  the  ministers  of  the  I'nion,  he  stood  as  well  as  he 
did  with  these  four,  and  we  never  heard  of  him  getting  into  a 
quarrel  or  a  controversy  with  the  ministers  and  members  of 
other  denominations.  He  was  ever  mindful  of  the  exhortation, 
"  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  live  peaceably  with 
all  men";  and  to  fraternise  with  people  outside  the  Evangelical 
Union  he  never  manifested  any  reluctance. 

When  he  settled  in  Kilmarnock,  there  was  only  one  minister 
who  had   the  courtesy  to  call  on  him ;  but  before  he  died  he 
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had  so  completely  lived  down  all  jealousy  and  suspicion  that 
ministers  of  the  town  formed  no  inconspicuous  part  of  the 
funeral  cortege. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  finished  the  task  assigned  us,  and  if  we  could 
have  foreseen  that  it  should  fall  to  us  to  write  for  publication 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Bathgate,  we  should  have  qualified 
ourselves  for  more  worthily  executing  it  by  putting  questions 
and  taking  notes  when  we  had  the  opportunity.  We  have 
aimed  at  doing  justice  to  his  mental  endowments,  culture, 
usefulness,  and  character.  What  was  he  in  point  of  character 
we  have  felt  to  be,  after  all,  the  main  question ;  for  character 
is  that  which  we  do  not  bring  into  the  world,  but  which  we 
take  with  us  when  we  leave  it,  and  which  determines  our 
eternal  destiny.  Now  there  is  abundant  and  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  was  a  shining  trophy  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  that  he  "  wore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life."  Great 
must  have  been  his  peace,  for  he  was  characterised  by  a  deep 
and  growing  knowledge  of  God  —  God  in  Christ,  kept  his 
law  as  it  is  given  to  few  Christians  to  keep  it,  and  was  so 
spiritually  minded.  Once,  when  waves  of  trouble  were  raising 
their  crests,  he  remarked  to  a  friend — "  Nothing  can  disturb 
my  equanimity."  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  spiritual 
world  is  as  real,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  material  world,  and 
who  "  lived  on  high  spiritual  levels."  Meditation  and  prayer 
were  not  with  him  isolated  acts,  but  habits,  and  were  "  a  wall 
of  fire"  round  about  him.  Darts  which  pierced  others  fell 
blunted  or  spent  at  his  feet.  He  was  a  man  of  transparent 
earnestness,  truthfulness,  hoqesty,  and  modesty.  There  was 
nothing  assumed,  or  obtrusive,  or  spasmodic  about  his  earnest- 
ness. It  made  itself  felt  rather  than  seen,  and  was  so  finely 
regulated  that  it  never  broke  into  smoke  and  flame,  or  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  It  struck 
inward  and  downward,  and  when  events  occurred  to  deepen 
it,  it  readily  took  the  form  of  pathos.  He  was  so  strong  in 
this  element  that,  whenever  the  occasion  arose,  it  revealed 
itself.  If  he  had  encouraged  it,  it  would  have  issued  in  a 
settled  pensiveness.  So  vividly  did  he  realise  "  the  pathos  of 
human  life,"  that  he  frequently  referred  to  it  in  conversation. 
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He  ecmld  not  preside  at  the  Annual  Ccxngregational  Sam 
without  indulging  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  addre8B»  i&  a 
few  pathetic  words.  Such  words  as — "  This  meeting  ihrajs 
moves  me.  The  bright  expectant  faces  of  it  move  ni&  TVe 
memories  of  the  past  year  move  me.  The  anticipations  of  the 
coming  year  move  me.  It  is  just  six  years  to-nightp  efen  hj 
the  day  of  the  month,  since  we  held  our  first  soiree  here^  wbA 
one  of  the  memories  that  come  corroding  round  my  hesrt  is 
this»  that  some  seventy  faces  of  members  of  this  church,  thii 
beamed  with  gladness  in  thb  chapel  on  that  night,  shine  in 
the  temple  abo^,  and  are  turned  in  adoration  toward  the 
visible  Elder  Brother^  I  am  not  murmuring,  but  it  melts  me 
when  I  look  al  and  see,  side  by  side,  the  face  of  the  patriarch 
and  the  face  of  the  maiden."  Such  words  as — ^"  And  as  the 
years  roll  on,  and  the  shadows  and  lights  of  the  nearer  etemily 
fall  upon  me,  deeper  and  deeper  is  the  benediction  of  my  soul 
when  I  say  over  you,  May  the  mighty,  loving  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping."  The  suspicion  in  his 
mind  that  the  thread  of  his  life  was  more  than  ordinarily  brittle 
may  have  contributed  to  make  him  uncommonly  earnest  as 
a  man,  a  preacher,  and  an  author ;  but  it  sprang  chiefly  from 
his  abiding  recognition  of,  and  faith  in,  those  great  spiritual 
realities  which  were  the  fascination  of  his  life,  and  from  the 
dear  perception  which  he  had  of  the  worth  of  moral  earnest- 
ness, as,  to  quote  his  own  phrasci  "  the  basis  feeling  of  all  the 
higher  virtues."  In  his  case  was  largely  fulfilled  the  prayer — 
"Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth;  keep  the  door  of 
my  lips."  He  may  have  sometimes  erred  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion and  reticence,  but  no  insincere  word  ever  escaped  his 
lips.  "Golden  opinions"  he  did  not  despise  or  undervalue, 
but  there  was  too  much  natural  dignity  and  principle  about 
him  to  fish  for  compliments.  What  but  his  own  experience 
could  have  taught  him  that  "  A  near  Divine  Being  is  the  great 
safeguard  against  both  egotism  and  inertness  "  ?  He  was  not 
ready  giving  his  confidence,  but  once  given,  he  was  reluctant 
to  withdraw  it,  and  they  stood  high  on  the  list  of  his  friends 
to  whom  he  signed  himself  "  Yours  affectionately."  Conscious 
of  a  strong  love  of  independence,  and  an  intense  desire  to  do 
for  himself  without  being  under  an  obligation  to  anyone,  he 
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had  to  practise  strict  economy.    Of  silver  and  gold  he  never 

had  mudi  to  give,  but  he  rejoiced  in  whatever  way  he  could  to 

lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery,  and  swell  the  heap  of  human 

happiness. 

The  New  Cemetery  which  holds  all  that  was  mortal  of 

William  Bathgate  is  rapidly  assuming  a  ridged  appearance; 

and,  year  by  year,  the  monuments  which   affection  rears 

thicken.     We  understand  that  he  was  the  officiating  minister 

at  the  first  funeral  which  wended  its  slow  and  solemn  way  to 

the  Cemetery  after  it  was  opened.     No  one  visiting  it  to  view 

the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose,  will  have  any  difficulty  finding 

the  grave.    Despite  Longfellow's  line — "There  is  no  death: 

what  seems  so  is  transition  " — love  has  planted  it  with  flowers, 

and  erected  on  it  a  chaste  and  substantial  monument  of  grey 

granite,  part  of  it  polished,  and  part  left  unpolished.     When 

one  mild,  autumn  day,  I  stood  in  front  of  it,  and  read  as 

follows : — 

Sacred  to  the  Mbmort 

of  the 

REVEREND  WILLIAM  BATHGATE, 

Fob  22  tears  Pastor  of  the 

Evangelical  Union  Church  in  Clerk*s  Lanb, 

Afterwards  Winton  Place. 


Born  at  Galashiels  September  28, 1820. 
Died  at  EUmamock,  December  28, 1879. 


"  Pure  in  heart "— "  Fervent  in  spirit "— "  Faithful  unto  death." 

<*  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

**  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust " — 

it  occurred  to  me  that  his  was  no  flattering  monument  The 
dead  are  an  ever-increasing  majority,  but  the  action  of  few 
in  that  greatest  of  all  congregations — the  congregation  of  the 
dead — smell  sweeter  or  blossom  fairer  than  his  own. 

George  Cron. 
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